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FOREWORD 

The GITA, which forms an integral part 
of the Mahabharata, has been rightly called 
the “ Bible of Humanity. *’ As the author 
of “Gita Panchadasi ” points out, “ it does 
not contradict the truth of any Religion ” — 
on the other hand it harmonises them all in 
a supreme unity. Therefore, the author is 
right when he says that a man can never 
outgrow the Gita. Why ? because as a^reat 
Occultist once said, the Gita has really seven 
octaves of meaning, so that as one transcends 
one layer, he mounts up to the next higher 
and so on ~ until the supreme and final 
word of wisdom, the ultimate truth of 
Brahmavidya, is attained. 

Moreover, the Gita emphasises the unity 
of the three well-known paths of Karma, 
Bhakti and Jnana — Action, Devotion and In- 
tellection. There are, as has been correctly 
pointed out, three paths or temperamental 
differences between man and man — the 
Heroic typei(the man of action), ^e Devo- 
tional-Artistic type (Bhakta) and Ae Philo- 
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sophico Scientific type ( Jnani ) according as 
one or another of the three aspects of the 
triune Monad — its sat aspect, its chit aspect 
or its Ananda aspect, is predominant. From 
this synthetical point of view, not only are 
the different approaches to yoga or union 
with the Absolute synthesised in the Gita 
into a harmonious whole, but the Absolute 
is realised therein as transcending and 
including the highest Purusa, so that It or 
rather He, is seen both as a Principle and 
a person — The Gita, therefore as the final 
word of wisdom ( as the author truly points 
out ) “ looks at the Universe both inwardly, 
outwardly and upwardly.’’ 

The Gita has natui‘ally been looked at 
variously according to the particular view- 
point of the student who approaches it," but 
it is not exhausted by any exposition how- 
ever high or mighty. Our author who has 
made an intensive and fruitful study of the 
Gita, has approached the subject from a new 
and interesting point of view, and has found 
it necesCary to re-arrange its 700 verses, 
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casting them into 15 chapters and incorpo- 
rating in the text parallel passages from the 
Vedas, the Upanisads and the Mahabharat. 
This, if carefully studied, helps one to 
get a fuller view of the meaning of the Gita. 

On the whole, having gone through the 
book “ Gita Panchadasi I find it fully 
worth careful reading and I accordingly 
commend it to the reader. There is an in- 
teresting introduction covering 144 pages and 
this is follow' ed by a synopsis of the chap- 
ters into which the Gita has been recast.^ 
After that, there is the Sanskrit text itself 
followed by an English translation not only 
of the verses of the Gita but also of the paral- 
lel passages incorporated into the text from* 
the Vedas, the Upanisads and Mahabharat. 
Speaking for myself, I would have preferred 
that these additional verses were put as foot- 
notes instead of being incorporated in the 
body of the book — the text itself being con- 
fined to verses from the Gita itself arranged 
from the stand point of the ?iuthor, but the 
author has a right to follow his own course. 

HIRENDRA NA\1^H DATTA 
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1- •«ii q?i I 

Do not forsake me, Rudra. 

2. q*n 55^ I 

As Rudra wills 

3. Jl aTl^iqt ^ I 

None is greater than you, Rudra. 

• 4 . 

II 

For true peace of mind^worship Rudra. 
Serve with obedience Him, wjjio is both 
Deva (corporal) 'and Asura (incorporal). 
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‘ INTIRODUCTION 

(A> 

Gita is the brightest gem in the religious 
literature of the world. It is a unique book, 
in that it contains the highest synthesis of 
all the methods of Self-realisation/ Thus 
whatever is best in the scripture of any 
religion, is sure to be found in the Gita. It 
does not contradict tjje truth of any reli- 
gion; on the other hand, it harmonises them 
all, by recognising the special contributior^ 
of each. 

As the mind of man developes, his view- 
point changes, and he is apt to % outgrow 
his old scripture. But the Gita contains 
the synthesis of all possible methods, for 
realising the End of Life ;*and so one can 
never outgrow the Gita. Gita is par excel- 
lence the permanent Gospel of Life. 

1 
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“ In the range of the ethical literature of 
the Hindus, the Song Celestial is a brilliant 
gem of great value. It is unrivalled both in 
the east and the west. 

In the whole range of the world's lite- 
rature, few books can be found, which can 
favourably compare with the Bhagavad 
Gita, in point of interest or influence. This 
poem of several hundred slokas, embodies 
within its short compass, the best philo- 
sophy, and the best religious and moral 
principles, that anejent India could offer to 
the world. 

' “ Gita has always been and will ever be, 
the solace and the wonder of the thinking 
world. 

Corresponding to the three faculties of 
the mind viz: Willing, Feeling, and Know- 
ing, the Gita lays down three ways of realis- 
ing the End of Life, viz: Karma-Yoga, Bhakti- 

1. Tilak-fGita-Rahasya- 

2. Linge^a Mahabhagavata— Heart of the Gita. 

3. Vaidya — Mahabharata (A criticism). ' 
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Yoga, and Jnana-Yoga. They may be said 
to be the Ethical, the Religious, and the 
Metaphysical ways of looking at the Uni- 
verse. All of them are based on the subju- 
gation of the senses, — -or the conquest of 
the lower self — and its surrender to the 
guidance of some higher power, which for 
the Karma Yogin is Duty, for the Bhakti- 
Yogin is God, and for the Jnana-Yogin is the 
Absolute (Brahma). ^ 

There is no antagonism between these 
three Paths. As the three faculties of the 
mind are not unconnected and independent 
of each other, but are mutually related, sq 
also there is co-relation between these three 
paths, of Karma, Bhakti and Jnana. One 
proceeds from the other. The voice of 
conscience marks the birth of tlie higher 
life. The •Karma Yogin is quite content to 
find in the Conscience the sole guide of his 
life. The Bhakti Yogin gols a step further 
and takes. Conscience to be the voice of 
God. The Jnana-Yogin goes fulther still, 
and #ee6 that in the Infinite. 
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God vmd his devotee are united. Thus on 
the one hand Karma-Yoga leads to Bhakti- 
Yoga, and Bhakti-Yoga to Jnana-Yoga ; on 
the other hand, true Bhakti-Yoga must be 
based on Karma-Yoga and true Jnana-Yoga 
on Bhakti-Yoga. 

For unless the love of God results in the 
development of character, one might instead, 
as well worship the Devil. Similarly the 
Absolute includes and transcends the 
Highest Person. One who has no idea of God, 
to him the idea of tke Absolute is un.nean- 
ing void. It is empty of all contents. Thus 
Jnana-Yoga is based on Bhakti-yoga, and the 
Bhakti-Yoga on Karma-Yoga, and Gita 
includes and represents them all, like a 
three-stofied mansion. 

Q 

The Self is an organic unity, consisting 
of the three faculties of Thinking, Feeling, 
and Willing. “ It is the thought of one that 
feels and Wills, the emotion of one that 
wills and thinks, and the will of one,<who 
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thinks and teels.”^ These functions cannot 
be isolated. “ In order to act, we must also 
K now and feel.” Gita takes note of all the 
faculties of the mind, and presents a com- 
prehensive Religion, that excels all others 
that have been preached uptil now, and 
includes the elements of all that may be 
preached yet. The Gita however does not 
include th^m in a mere mechanical^ combi- 
nation, but synthesises them into a harmo- 
nious whole. This it does, by showing that 
there is no antagonism^between them, that 
there is no conflict. Nay. it says, that each 
one of them has its use. “In varying degrees, 
every man needs to make use of all means, 
though, for some men, one path, and for 
others, other paths, will lead most surely to 
redemptioB or peace.'’* 


1. Illingworth— Personality (Human and Divine) 

p. 29. ' i 

2. Lingesh Mahabhagavat — Heart of the Bhaga- 
vatgita (Preface). 
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There are three ways of looking at the 
universe — Inward, Outward, and Upward. 
“ If we look at the history of Philosophic 
thought, we shall see that there are various 
ways in which the -^problem of Ultimate 
Reality has been approached. The three 
chief types of approach are the cosmological, 
the theological and the psychological. Dr. 
Caird h^s said, that by the very constitution 
of man’s mind, there have been only three 
ways of thinking open.to man. “ He can look 
outward, upon the world around him ; he 
can look inward upon the Self within him; 
and he can look upward to the God above 
him, to the Being, who unites the outward 
and the inward worlds, and who manifests 
himself in both.”^ 

We may say, that with slight modification, 
these are the three ways that the Vedanta 
preaches. The Vedantatreats all of them in 
all their bearings. The Philosophy of the 

1. Ranade— Constructive Survey of Upaniaadic 
Philosophy, p. 247. 
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Vedanta is contained in the Brahma-Sutras 
of Badarayana» which shows the high-water 
mark of human intellect. The Philosophy 
of the Vedanta'^has not yet been surpassed. 
A Kant, a Hegel, a» Schopenhauer, or a 
Bradley, only adds fresh feathers to the 
laurels of the Vedanta. 

There are innumerable commentaries to 
the Philosophy of Vedanta. Each yne lays 
emphasis on some one aspect or another. 
Three outstanding expositions, written from 
the view-points of Karma, Bhakti, and Jnana, 
are those of Nag-arjuna, Ramanuja and 
Sankaracharya, respectively. They were 
great Philosophers. 

’But Prophets are greater than philo- 
sophers. They see in a flash of light, all 
the truth, that the philosopher reaches by 
slow process of reasoning, and they preach 
these truths, not by mere? words, but by 
their life. 

Gautama Buddha is the Prophet of Karma- 
Yog^. His Dhammapada teaches the method 
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of Self-Realisation, by way of moral con- 
duct. Ramchandra and Zarathushtra are 
the twin Prophets of Bhakti-Yoga. The 
Prisni-Gatha advocates Self-Realisation 
through submission to God. Vardhamana 
Jina is the Prophet of Jnana-Yoga. His 
Mula-Sutra find Self-Realisation in unity 
with the Absolute. 

All th'ese truths may be found synthesis, 
ed in the Gita or the Para-Veda (The New 
Veda). Yogeswara Govinda Krisna brought 
the Gospel, and Ekhnatha Guru Govinda 
Sinha gave effect to it, by organising society 
on its basis. The Grant ha Seba 
the Gem of a Book] is nothing but the rever- 
beration of the Para-Veda, or the Gospel of 
Life. 

%• 

The Gita gives a solution of the riddle of 
life, as no other fiook can give. The aim of 
all the religions is to solve the problem of 
life. Thus every religion is sure to find in 
the Gita, their natural ally. 
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This is the reason, why in the vast field 
of Hindu Sastras there is no fragment more 
universally revered than the Bhagavad- 
Gita. It is accepted as the text-book of all 
the three paths of Karma, Bhakti, and Jnana. 
There are said to be five sects in the Aryan 
religion viz. Saura, Sakta, Saiva, Vaishnava 
and Ganapatya. The cult of Ganapati, like 
that of Gautama Buddha is pure /Karma- 
Yoga. Calm and quiet, Ganapati ( Leader of 
the Mass) is as democratic as the Tatha- 
Gata. Ethics precedes true Religion, one 
must start with homage to Ganapati. 

Saivaism, like Jinism is the cult of Jnana- 
Yoga. It begins where Religion ends — 
where the Personal God coalesces* into the 
Impersonal Brahma. The solitary Digam- 
bara Jaina hermit should be distinguished 
from the social Buddhist ceflobite. 

In a sefnse, both Buddhism an^ Jinism are 
un-^odly. Buddhism does not reach up to 
the idea of God-head. It is S^jD-Godly. 
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Jinism transcends the idea of a Personal 
(^9^) God. It is Super-Godly. 

Thus Buddhism and Jinism, the Gana- 
patya and the Saiva cults, are somewhat 
different from what' we normally under- 
stand by the term Religion, viz. worship of 
God. The Saura, the Sakta, and the Vaish- 
nava cults, represent the normal type of 
Religion^. 

The Sauras are the an-iconic Parsis, who 
face to the Sun, as the quible of their 
prayer. The Vaishitavas are the iconic 
Hindus, of whom Visnu is the chief God. 
The Saktas are the militant Sikhs, who re- 
present a combination of the two cults, t;be 
Saura and the Vaishnava, (the Parsi and the 
Hindu.) ‘The Buddhists, the Jains, the 
Hindus, the Parsis, and the Sikhs, are then 
the five great lirnbs of the Aryan body* reli- 
gious. The Scripture that is common to all 
of them, ip the Gita. In it we* find the 
Ethics of the Dhamma-pada, the Metaphy- 
sics of the Mula-Sutra, and the devotional 
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lines of the Prisni-Gatha. Sri Krisna 
Govinda composed this Celestial Song, and 
Guru Govinda Sinha put it in tune. This 
New-Veda forms the common platform, on 
which all the Aryan cults may take their 
stand and unite. 

We need not speak of the Aryans alone. 
The Bhagavad-Gita is calculated to be the 
common Scripture, for all the ReMgions of 
the world. For everyone of them must be 
based on one or other of the three Paths — 
Jnana, Bhakti, and Kanna. And in the Gita 
we find the best presentation of all that is 
highest in any of the three Paths. 

•JLet us for instance take the three Semitic 
Religions — Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam. It requires only a momenl’s reflec- 
tion, to s*ee that each of them has adopted 
only a third portion of ^tharvan Zara- 
thushtra's Gospel. The cult of Dharmaraja 
Zarathustra is Bhakti Yoga (Surrender to 
G04) based on Karma-Yoga (Surrender to 
Duty), Karma-Yoga is divided into ^vo parts, 
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viz. Furtherance of Rectitude and Resistance 
to evil. Now Judaism has taken up the first 
part of Karma Yoga, viz. promotion of 
righteousness, and Islam the second part viz. 
resistance to evil, virhile Christianity has 
taken up the Bhakti-Yoga portion viz. Love 
of God. It is thus that in the Bhagavad- 
Gita, every religion will find support for its 
central vdea. 

Thus the Bhagavad-Gita is suited to be 
the scripture of the coming world religion. 

“ Not only does the Bhagavad Gita lulfil 
every condition needed for becoming a 
national scripture of India, a link between 
her many scattered sects, a priceless asset 
of the national life to be : It is pre-eminent- 
ly a scripture of the future World Religion, 
a gift of India’s glorious past to the mould- 
ing of the still njore glorious future of man- 
kind. 

‘‘ Whatever the Religion of the next 
Advent may be, one thing we can be ^cer- 
tain of yibout it — namely that it shall not 
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be a sectarian religion, whether of fanatical 
destructive inclusiveness like Christianity 
and Islam, or of fanatical contemptuous 
exclusiveness like formal Hinduism and 
Parsi-ism or of self-rigKteous, argumentative 
metaphysical complacency like Buddhism. 
The time for these is over now. The condi- 
tions of geographical apartness and mutual 
ignorance, in which alone they (^uld be 
born and fostered on a large scale, exist no 
more. The coming world religion will not 
add to our perplexities by a fresh set of 
dogmas striving to upset the old ones. It 
will not denounce as false the great scrip- 
tuTiCS of previous faiths. Rather it will sift 
from them all unitary permanent essentials, 
all truly spiritual food, all data of \2ist ex- 
perience concerning the linking-up of man, 
with that which lies beyond^him — and place 
the whole at the disposal of whoever can 
digest and assimilate. It will certainly not 
seek^to impose a conimon stereotyped ritual 
or rule of living upon all. Rather will it 
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openly recognise, the need for difference, 
the beauty of difference, the ineyitable love 
of difference, both in the multitudinous 
divergent Self-expression of the One in the 
many, and in the multitudinous from 
every-side convergent paths, whereby the 
many seek the One. 

Hence the scripture of the coming world 
ReligioiAwill deliberately include all that is 
best in the Scripture of all ancient faiths, 
all that makes for the transformation of 
separate selfish maff, into the Son-of-man, 
at one ; all that hints at the ** coming of the 
Kingdom here on earth and bids us work 
therefor ; all past records of vital mysl^c 
experience ; all holy healthy ethics of self- 
sacrifice, *which is the one true means of 
Self-upbuilding.”^ • 

“judged by th| above standard. Bhagavad 
Gita is pre-eminently the Scripture of the 
future Wodd-Religion — a gift of India's 

1. Brooks — The Gospel of Life (Introduction), 
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glorious past, to the moulding of the still 
more glorious future of Mankind.’* 

No question need be raised about the 
necessity of a Scripture — It is the bond of 
union between past and present, between 
far and near. It links up the thought of the 
past generation with that of the future, the 
thoughts of all men, in whatever country 
they may be situated. Humanity will dis- 
tinctly be the poorer, for wan^ of the 
common scripture. It is the physical ex- 
pression of the unity of the ideal, that links 
up humanity in one fofd. 

The way to the Unity of Mankind or 
Inter-Nationalism, is through Nationalism, 
r^ations arc the units of the Inter-Nation, 
as the family is the unit of the fJation, or 
the indiv'^dual is the unit of the family. 
There are two kinds of Nationalism: (l) the 
territorial and (2) the scriptural. 

The fprmer is based on residence in a 
common country, whatever may be the 
rel^ious faith of the persons concerned. 
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The latter is based on submission to a 
common Religion, whatever may be the 
country to which the individual Aiay belong. 
Modern European countries exhibit the best 
example of territorial* patriotism, and Islam 
exhibits the most effective example of 
Scriptural patriotism. 

It should, however, be noted, that territo- 
rial Nationalism touches only the outer 
fringes life, while Religious Nationalism 
has its root deep down into the human heart. 
It forms a part of ope’s mental economy. 
The Geographical limit is more or less 
artificial, and the community of interest in 
the case of the religious Nationalism, is 
much greater, the bond of sympathy much 
stronger. • Even in the European countries, 
where Nationalism is said to be«free from 
religious considerations, the Anti-Jewish 
movement is ncH altogether dead, and may 
be revived by a Hitler. 

That the Tie of Religion is the strongest 
of the human ties, has been put to its fullest 
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use in Islam. And that is where lies its 
strength. The vision of Human Onity, which 
captivates the mind of every man, finds a 
barrier in territorial nationalism. Islam 
knows this, and seeks to overcome. “There 
is no colour-bar in Islam, and the country 
of Islam has no frontiers/’ ^ 

f win 

. -Iqbal. 

The ideal of Human Unity finds a better 
scope for its realisation here, than in mere 
territorial nationalism. And that is a funda- 
mental demand of the human heart. Islam 
thus stands on a firmer ground, ^t was 
however Gautama Buddha, who saw this 
vision first, and tried to unite the world under 
the common guidance of “the Conscience of 
Man.** It may be that the creation of the 
Maha bharata out of the Bharata (by includ- 
1. Islamic Review (1929), p. 223. 
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ing the Non-Aryans into the Aryan fold) also 
implies the same thing, V'asudeva Govinda 
planned the scheme, and the Pandavas 
(whose origin is unknown) supported it, 
while the Kauravas opposed it.‘ If thefe 
was not a principle at the bottom, over 
which the two parties differed, there seems 
to be little reason for Bhisma and Drona, 
joining the camp of the Kauravas. To say 
that they were greedy and servile, is to 
insult these noble characters, and Bhisma is 
the Prophet of the Santiparva, the best por- 
tion of the Mahabharata. The Kauravas 
were the Conservative party, out to maintain 
the purity of the blood, the Pandavas, under 
the guidance of Yogeswara Govinda, repre- 
sented^the radical party, out to establish the 
Unity of Mankind. In any cas^, there is no 
doubt, that Ekanatha Guru Govinda Sinha, 
who is the greatest of the disciples of 
Sri Krisna, understood the message of Sri 
Krisna to be the establishment of Universal 


1. Yaidya— Epic India, p. 460, 
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Brotherhood. That is what he spent his 
life for. 

Just as a common country is the first 
necessity of a territorialJ^ationalism, similar- 
ly, a common scripture is the first necessity 
of the religious nationalism. If there is no 
common scripture, there cannot be the 
religious nationality. 

The Ary as seem to have forgotten the 
importance of this fundamental fact. Not 
that they have not a ^scripture, but they 
have not got a common scripture, and so far 
as the building of Religious Nationalism is 
concerned, the effect of both is equally 
disastrous. 

It has been said that, “ the "Ancient 
Hindu mind acknowledged all the Gods, but 
not the Supreme God.*'^ The same remark 
applies also to the case ot^ the Scripture. 
The Aryas* have adopted many scriptures, 

1. Farquhar— Outline of Rtligioite T^iteratiirc 
of India, p. 135. 
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but not one supreme common scripture. The 
Veda, the Avesta, the Opanishad, the Tantra, 
the Bhagavad, the Chandi, the Chaitanya- 
Bhagavad, Tukaram^ or Tulsidas, all will 
come in turn. But there is not a supreme 
scripture that is common to all. The result 
is no better than would be the case if dis- 
tant Japan and America were to form one 
state, \v if the Englishmen, the Scotchmen 
and the Irishmen were to be governed by 
three different Penal Codes. One might 
persist in calling %uch a congregation as a 
Nation, if he chooses, but it is as much 
different from a Nation, in the proper sense, 
as a crowd is from an army. 

To be^a nation, they must have a law that 
is common to all, an authority that is bind- 
ing on all. The different States* of America 
may have thei% different statutes, but there 
must be some Law, that is equally applicable 
to all of them, if they are to form “ the 
United States. ’ Even the^-severiil counties 
withirythe state must accept the law of 
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that particular state, if they are to form a 
part of it. . 

The ancient Aryans did not lose sight of 
this important truth — the truth that to form 
a nation, they must have a common scrip- 
ture, a scripture that is open to all, and that 
is binding on all. A nihilist, according to 
them, was not one who disowned God, but 
one who repudiated the Scripture. 

And for perpetuating the study of the 
Scripture, they organised the Upanayana 
ceremony — the of the Hindus, and 

the of the Parsis. 

It? ns only now, that we, the vast majority 
of us, have given the go-by to the Scripture. 
And what can be a greater irony of fate ? 
For the Aryans possess the greatest of the 
world’s scripture — the one ^hat is most 
suited to lead from Nationalism to Inter- 
nationalism, and thus to fulfil the true pur> 
pose of the National Scripture. Even judg- 
ing by the standard of the uplift the 
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individual, there is more spiritual truth in 
one chapter of the Gita, than in the whole 
of the Penta teuch or the Bible or the Koran. 
They take only a ps^rtial view of the spiritual 
life, the Gita takes a comprehensive view. 

Even if the Gita were not better than 
they, the necessity of the common scripture 
would be there, all the same. In a warfare, 
the uVidivided command of a bad general is 
preferable to the divided command of two 
good ones. That is why the Koran succeeds, 
where the Veda an*d the Avcsta fail. 

The difference in the two branches of the 
Atharva-Veda, the Angirasas and Bhargavas 
(the Hindus and the Parsis) had gradually 
widened. There seemed to grow up a spirit 
of blind antagonism, rather than one of 
healthy competition. And in order that the 
two branches^ might not fall out any more, 
Vasudeva Govinda promulgated the celestial 
Gita, combining the cult of both the bran- 
ches, and yet retaining their indivic^uality. 
The ^.ta is a beautiful synthesis of the iconic 
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gospel of Bhagavan Ramachandra and the 
an-iconic gospel of Maghavan Zarathustra, 
and this Para-Veda (New-Vcda) is calculated 
to keep the Hindu and the Parsi united in 
a friendly embrace, for all time to come. 

Vasudeva Govinda brought down the 
message of the Gita, and Ekanatha Guru 
Govinda Sinha impelled it. It was Jina-Sena 
Guru Govinda, who held up before th^ fallen 
Aryans, the warrior ideals of Ramachandra 
and Zarathustra, and combined them both. 
He took up the bow that Parasu Rama had 
handed down to Ramachandra, and proved 
himself to be their worthy successor. He 
was. the truest follower of the combined 
cults of Ramachandra and Zarathustra. 

w«ir#sfir qw*!, II 

At heart a Hindu, in exterior a Parsi, 
and in the congregation the combined Sikh. 

For we rfiust remember that Rudra, the 
original deity of the Veda, was considered 
to be both (Deva) and (Asura). 
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He developed into corporeal Indra 
Vishnu) of the Easterners, and the non- 
corporeal Varuna (=Mazda) of the Wester- 
ners. But Rudra was both the Deva and 
the Asura. 

Rigveda — 5-42-1 1. 

In bis private life Guru Govinda had 
worshipped Nayana Devi, but in the public 
life, there was no place for the Imaged 
God. While for the protection of both the 
cults of the Veda, he brought into existence 
a new order of society. 

He brought into being a community .that 
lived by the Gita alone. Heretofore the 
Gita used to guide the individual life only. 
Tirthankara Govinda Sinha established a 
new sect who tried to live, as a community , 
the Ideal of the Gita. It was the Narayani- 
Sena of Govinda Sinha. The Sikh commu- 
nity was nothing but a revival of the Prder 
of the. Sam-saptakaa ( Sworn Ser- 
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vants) founded by Sri Krishna, The great- 
ness of the Jina-Sena lies here. 

Those who compare Ekanatha Guru 
Govinda Sinha, with Sivaji or Rana Pratap, 
forget the difference bet^veen the conqueror 
and the Prophet. The one serves a tempo- 
rary purpose, and the other a permanent 
one. The one seeks the mercy of God, in 
order to win the victory, the other^ seeks 
victory, in order to win the favour of God. 
To the conquerer, the individual does not 
count, except as a means ior the realisation 
of his own object. The Prophet treats every 
individual as an end in himself. 

Even judged by the mere political 
standard, Ekanatha Govinda Sinha stands 
head and shoulder above others. Rana 
Pratap had $he Rajput race at his back, 
Sivaji had the Marhattas to fall upon. But 
Parantapa Govinda Sinha creAed a nation 
out of mere* dust . 

Jina-sena Govinda Sinha was the greatest 
Natiombuilder, the world has ever^seen. 
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It is an impertinence to ask our boys to 
look to the examples of Lenin or Mussolini. 
They are mere dwarfs as compared with 
the Sat Guru. 

Guru Govinda Sinha points to us, which 
way our salvation lies and how it may be 
achieved. The greatness of the Ekanatha 
should not be judged by the victories that 
were q}3tained in his life-time.^ It consists 
in pointing out to the Aryans — to the 
Hindus and the Parsis — the way in which 
they may be Victorious for all time to 
come.^ 

With his penetrating intellect, he at once 
saw that the root-cause of all troubles was 
the imperfection of the organisation. 
Organisation means submission' to the gui- 
dance of one authority for all. ‘That autho- 
rity should be sought in the National 
Scripture. He at once saw that a Common 

1. Conn ingham— History of the Sikhs, p. 80. 

2. Kartar Sing — I.ife of Ourii Govinda Sinha, 
p, 263. 
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Scripture was as much necessary for the 
Scriptural Nationalism, as a common country 
was for th^ Territorial Nationalism. It 
was the body of the National life. It 
was the body of the National Spirit. And 
so he enthralled the Common Scripture 
•on the throne of the Nation’s heart. 

What we call the National Scripture, he 
called by the name of the Granth Seba 
= the Gem the Book). Woe to us if 
we fail to see that it is the Gita, that he 
lovingly called by the ^ame of Granth 
Seba. He calls it as the “universal gospel” 
appertaining to the ten i. e. 
to all), ‘Universal Song’ and declares that 
what he said was (nothing but) translation 
( f the same 

WW ^ MW I 

1 have rendered into current language the 
“ Universal Gospel ” of the Lord. My 
God, f have no other desire,— I only^ wish 
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to fight for the right. 

Woe to US if we fail to appraise the (iita. 
He who has accepted the study of the (}ita 
as obligatory, is an Ary a, he who does not 
accept it, is a Mlecbha. 

It is said that Hinduism cannot be defin- 
ed. Let us give up all other attempts, and 
hold that the acceptance of the Gita is the 
criterion. It would be found adequate, not 
only for the Hindus, but for all the five 
sects of the Aryan culture, viz. the Hindu, 
the Parsi, the Sikh, the Buddhist, and the 
Jain. 

The Veda had become unfamiliar even at 
the time of the Mahabharata. That is^.why 
the new Veda was preached. It does not 
destroy the Veda, but fulfils it. So the 
Vedicist need not grumble. Gita has not 
become obsolete. For Guru Govinda Sinha 
demonstrated^ its vitality. So the reformer 
need not run in search of a fresh scripture. 
The Gita is, and will always be there, to 
lead the nation out of all difficulties. 
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We need to read the Gita one chapter a 
day. So the Gita has been rearranged here 
in fifteen clikpters, to suit the fifteen tithis 
(^) of the fortnight. That is why it is 
called Panch-Dashi Gita*; i. e. the Gita of 
Fifteen chapters. In the Indian Vernacu- 
lars, “ Five and “Ten** are used to denote 
the public at large. So that “ Panch Dasi ** 
may also mean “ for all and sundry 

Humlx)lds held that the Viswa-Rupa 
Darsana (chapter XI) marks the natural 
close of the Gita. Hopftins calls the 14 
Adhyajas of the poem as the “ Heart of the 
Gita Garbe remarks that the original 
Gita, must have consisted of a smaller 
number of Adhyayas and that its division into 
18 Adhyayas is presumbly fashioned after 
that of the* Mahabharat into 18 Parvas.^ 
That suggests a previous diffejrent arrange- 
ment. Those who have read the Gita of 26 
Chapters edited by Pandit Srinibas Chariar, 

1. Gfrbe -Introduction to the Bhagavad Gha, p. 3 . 
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(No. 3 of the Sudha-Dharma Mandal/ 
Madras) will not be surprised to hear of an 
original different arrangement. The Shrine 
of Wisdom* (London) has published a 
translation of theGita, in a new arrangement 
“ according to Five Paths. ** Mr. Tadpatri- 
kar of the Bhandarkar Institute* has 
brought out a variant edition from an old 
Kasmiri Manuscript, which contain some 
additiotial Slokas. And the Gita published 
from the Bharadwaja Asrama of Poona* 
makes a different grouping of the existing 
slokas. 

In dividing the book into 15 chapters, an 
attempt has been made to bring together 
all the Slokas that relate to a particular 
probleifi. The convenience is obvious. One 
may see at a glance, all that ha^s been said 
on the point. But I should say, that this 
s 

1. Vedanta Hall, 22 Vellala Street, Madras, 

2. A.A. H.L.U.— 6 Herman Hill, London, E.ll. 

3. Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, Poona 4. 

4. Bharadwaja Asram, Sadashive Peth, Foona 2. 

4 
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16 a necessity, in order to understand the 
import of any particular Sloka. The Gita re- 
presents different standpoints, and it is not 
possible to understand the import of a 
Sloka, without knowing 'from which point 
of view it has been said. Non-recognition 
•of this fact is mainly responsible for the 
great confusion in the interpretation of 
such celebrated Slokas as ^ 

Gita — 6-3. 

It is said by some »that Work is the 
greatest ideal of the Gita, Gita being some 
times called the Gospel of Duties. Others 
say that Love is regarded as the great ideal 
of life by the author of the Gita. Some 
others declare that Knowledge is the goal, 
while others, maintain that Meditation is 
its ultimate aim. 

The Gita has been made by ibeh men, to 
support by -turns Work and no work, I^ve 
and indifference., Reason and mystic prac- 
tice. ifut there is not one of these theories. 
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which does not take only a part, and neg- 
lects the rest of the book. Taken as a 
whole, the Gita can never be made to sup- 
port any one of the theories exclusively. 

It supports all ideals, or none. No one 
sectarian can claim the special sanction of 
the Gita in his favour. Knowledge, work, 
love, concentration, are all here commend- 
ed, but none at the expense of the other.*^^ 

Collection under the appropriate chapter, 
at once warns the reader as to the point of 
view from which tl?e Sloka has been said. 
The chance of misconception is thereby 
minimised. 

Then again the Gita is the fulfilment of 
the Veda. It is the quint-essence all 
that is*found diffused throughout the Veda. 
It makes patent, what is latent in the Veda. 
Thus unlike the Veda, it is not* liable to be 
so easily mi^nderstood by the unwary 
reader. This, the Mahabharata beautifully 
expresses : 

1 . Lineg^a Mahahhagavat-Heart of the Bhagavad - 
Gita. * 
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Ttri'if ii 

. Aiiparoa — 1 - 268 . 

The Veda is afraid of the ignorant lest he 
should maim it. One can however learn the 
import of the Veda, from this Veda taught 
by Sri Krishna. 

The Gita is the flower of which the Veda 
is the bud. And to point out this connec- 
tion, the relevant Riks of the Veda have 
been included in every chapter. They are 
calculated to show, that the leading ideas 
of the Gita, viz. Karma, Bhakti, and Jnana 
Yogas, had dawned on the Vedic Rishi. 
Duty, God, and the Absolute, are the goals 
of the Karma, Bhakti and the Jnana Yogas. 
And the Veda speaks of them in the plearest 
terms. 

( O ^ sursRI W: I 

uilft II 

Rigveda — 1-164-50. 

Duly for Duty's sake is the premier Law 
of life. 

G.I^2 
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{?.) ^ Pilcir: ^15^ fitq: I 

Ri^veda—y-HH 6 . 

I, who am eternally dear to you, Varuna, 

( ? ) I 

Ri^veda — 4-26-1. 

I am the Manu and / am the Sun. 

These are certainly the buds of the 
Karma, Bhakti, and Jnana Yogas of the 
Gita. ^ 

The Vedic Riks however have an impor- 
tance, quite their own. They have there- 
fore been printed in bold types. 

Let us then turn to the Upanishads. They 
are really Dpa-Veda, i. e. literature in tUne 
with thq Veda. Such Upanishads only are 
held to be free from all doubts about 
genuines, on which the GreatSankaracharya 
had commented. Their number is ten. 
Out of them three viz. Katha, Sweta- 
swatara and Mundaka form a Triad by 
themselves, being composed all in poetry, 
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and being the foundation of the Gita. ^ They 
are meant to be studied independently. 
So quotations from them have been made 
sparingly z. e. only when that formed the 
most appropriate connecting link between 
the ideas of two Slokas. The other Upa- 
nishadas are mostly in prose. Quotations 
from the poetry pieces in them, have been 
very freely made. It is desirable that the 
Gita, which is the Supreme Nationtl Scrip- 
ture, should not leave out all that is best 
in the Upaveda literature. 

The same consideration applies with 
greater force to the case of Mahabharata. 
Lokamanya Tilak has truly said (in the Gita 
Raliasya) that “ the Gita is the gist of the 
Mahabharata, and Mahabharata is ihe eluci- 
dation of tbe Gita.” It is hoped that the 
Slokas collected herein, will bear out the 
remark of that great savaftt. In thought, 
language and diction, in the simplicity and 

1. Ranade — A Constructive Survey of Upanisadic 
Philosophy, p. 28. 
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distinctness of the language, the depth of 
the thought, and melody of the diction, 
they are hardly distinguishable from the 
Gita, and points to the organic unity of the 
Gita and the Mahabharata. They are a 
serious obstacle to the malicious pleasure of 
the cynical wise-acre, who is ever out to 
prove that the Gita is an interpolation in 
the Mahabharata. That way at least, the 
greatness of Sri Krisna may be assailed. 
But these Slokas will prove a hard nut to 
these zealots. No one can fail to appreciate 
the beauty and force of such a terse Sloka as 

^ # 5 : 1 

Santiparva 180-W. 
.{Panca Dasi Gita, 3-83) 
The mind is its own place, and, can make 
a heaven of hell and a hell of heaven. 

Their affinity^With the Gita is indisputa- 
ble. It would he a matter of pity^ if they 
were neglected. They deserve to be hrougiit 
to the notice of the public, particularly as 
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few people have got the leisure to go 
through the whole of the Mahabharata. 
They are £f necessary part of the gospel of 
the Gita, and the lesson of the Gita would 
be incomplete without them. They have 
been culled from the whole of the Maha- 
bharata, always taking care, to limit the 
volume of a chapter to one hundred Slokas, 
and never to exceed one hundred and ten. 
Thus the fifteen chapters of the Pancha- 
Dashi Gita roughly contain fifteen hundred 
Slokas. This increases ^he volume of this 
Gita to double its original. Those to whom 
this practice of bringing all the important 
points to a focus — as 
Nil Kantha expresses (in the commence- 
ment of the Sanat-Sujata sub-pariTam) does 
not appeal, .may leave out the foreign Slokas 
and read the original Slokas of the Gita 
alone. For their convenient^ the original 
Slokas of the Gita have been distinguished 
by quoting the chapter and tlie verse 
(agamst every Sloka of the Gita). 
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One need not be annoyed, at this rather 
a sacrilegious arrangement of the Gita. It 
is not unusual now-a-days, to find different 
editions of the same book, to meet the re- 
quirements of different classes of readers. 
Thus we have the Boy’s Shakespeare or the 
Boy’s Arabian Nights. The present book 
may be considered to be an edition of the 
Gita that suits all the five sects of the Great 
Aryan Clhurch. If this does not satisfy the 
scruples of the orthodox pundit, let him not 
think of this book. along with Gita. Let 
this be considered only as a collection of 
the Ethical Slokas of the Mahabharata, in 
which the Slokas of the Gita could not, of 
course, have been left out. If this also does 
not suffide, let him cease to think of this 
book in terms of the Mahabharata even, and 
let him consider it only as one of those 
books, which a/fe now-a-days published, as an 
anthology of the “First Thought for the day.” 

For the author, the lxx)k is the result of 
an overwhelming sense of personal neces- 
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sity. If it lands him into derision, yet he 
could not help it. 

As the name indicates, there arc fifteen 
chapters in the book. The first chapter 
starts with discontent. » Without discontent 
there would be no motive for improvement. 
Discontent has been said to be the spring of 
all progress, and it has been called “Divine.” 
Perception of the truth, that all acquisitions 
are evanescent, leads Arjuna to enquire, 
whether there was any good in pursuing 
such fleeting objects (Chapter 1). 

This leads on to the consideration of the 
End of life or as it is called in Eastern 
philosophy. Everybody has a central end 
in life to which all actions cluster round. 
If closely analysed, the ultimate aims of life 
would be found to be two only, viz. Pleasure 
and Rectitude. Of them Rectitude, and not 
Pleasure, should be the eai of a rational 
being (Chapter 2). 

Then Govinda passes on to a detailed 
examination of Pleasure as the end of life 
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and points out why it should not be con- 
sidered as the end of life (mainly because 
man can create his own happiness, and 
pleasure and pain have no objective exist- 
ence) and that the highest pleasure consists 
in the performance of duty (Chapter 3). 

A word of caution is called for at this 
moment namely, that conquest of pleasure 
need not mean renunciation of all activity. 
For it is impossible for the embodied spirit 
to renounce all activity, nor is it necessary 
to do so (Chapter 4). 

It is enough if a man does his duty for 
the sake of duty, without any concern for 
pleasure (Chapter 5). 

It is therefore necessary to determine 
what Duly is. It is found to consist in 
following the voice of the conscience. But 
conscience is capable of progress, and duty 
lies at the pointfiof intersection of the indivi- 
dual and the social conscience (Chapter 6). 

Yet Rectitude is not merely formal, some- 
thing merely subjective. If there wefe no 
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objective basis for morality, there cannot 
be any genuine devotion to Duty (Chapter 7). 

It will be found that the root of morality 
lies deep in the Higher Self, and the moral 
Self is the Real Self (Chapter 8). 

The Higher Self however need not result 
in telescopic philanthropy. The Highest 
Moral life consists in the performance of 
everyday duty (Chapter 9). 

Only they should be done with the eye 
towards God. For it is He that resides in 
every soul, and points out the path of duty 
and makes the performance of duty easy 
for men. (Chapter 10). 

It is difficult to know the nature of God, 
but we see His manifestation in all that is 
noblest and best. (Chapter 11). 

But the existence of God is not a figment 
of imagination. If we enter into the prob- 
lem of the ultimate Reality, we cannot 
avoid admitting the existence of the Abso- 
lute ; — the source and the origin of all 
phenomenon (Chapter 12). 
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The Absolute alone . exists, and the human 
soul is part of the Absolute. Therefore Man 
already is, and has nothing more* to become 
— excepting realisation of this truth ; and 
the proper attitude* to take towards life is 
to try to rise above all dualism (Chapter 13). 

But that is not to be done as a mere 
intellectual conception." It is to find expres- 
sion in fharacter — in will, in feeling and 
thought. This is Raja Yoga — the synthesis 
of Karma and Bhakti and Jnana. It is to 
live the Ideal Life, of which we get a glimpse 
from the lives of Ramchandra, Zarathustra, 
Gautama and Vardhamana, and all father 
Prophets and Saints (Chapter 14). 

When a man has attained to this state, he 
has transcended the scope of occasional for- 
mal prayers, he is always feeling •the divine 
presence and singing the glory of the Lord 
who is present in everything. And here 
the Gita closes — with one chapter for every- 
day’s thought, and the song of the soul at 
the end (Chapter 15). 
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(B) 

CHAFI’ER I 
Divine Discontent 

The discontent of Arjuna is the occasion 
of the discourse of the Gita. Discontent 
with the existing environment is at the root 
of all progress, and that is why it is called 
divine. If a man is reconciled to* the situ- 
ation where he is, he feels no desire to 
improve the situation, and there is no 
motive for any effort for progress. 

The discontent arises only because man 

carries within him an ideal — an idea of 

•• 

what should be. Because there is an ideal 
of beauty in us, all of us dislike ugly things, 
and because there is the ideal of truth in 
us, we dislike falsehood. A man whose 
^esthetic sense is not developed, would be 
as much pleased with the picture drawn on 
a newspaper advertisement, as by the pic- 
ture drawn by Ravi Varma. A man whose 
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moral sense is not developed would easily 
make friends with a liar or a thief. 

Thus discontent, so far as it is*an expres- 
sion of the inward ideal, is not to be dis- 
paraged. Existence, of this discontent, 
makes man superior to the lower creatures. 

It is attachment that is to be discarded. 
Discontent points to a better state of things, 
and urges us on to strive for that better 
course, fk) far it is good. But we must not 
get attached to the better course, even 
though it is better — ^we must not identify 
ourself with it, we must not think that it is 
to be achieved at any cost. 

We must always remember that it is for 
us, only to strive for the better condition. 
It is enough if we do that. If we think 
that our duty goes further than, that, and 
consists not merely in striving, but in 
nothing short off succeeding, then we shall 
he mistaken. 

We must not forget our limitations. Man 
proposes and some One else disposes. If we 
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think that the disposal also rests with us, 
and the matter -must be disposed of in the 
way as we'like it to be disposed of, we shall 
only end by making ourselves miserable. 

The same ideal tKat urges us on to 
remove the disharmony of the existing out- 
ward situation, would point out the dishar- 
mony of a miserable attitude of the mind. 
By trying to follow the ideal in one sphere, 
we should not militate against it in another. 
We must steer clear both of Scylla and of 
Chary bdis. 

We must welcome the discontent that 
points out the inequities of the present situa- 
tion, but we must learn to be content with 
our efforts for removing that inequality. 
We must not be disgruntled at our failure. 

That is the whole lesson %f the Gita. 

There -are those who will say that if we 
are content with effort only, and are not 
eager foi success, we shall never succeed. 
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So that the Gita is not the scripture for the 
man, who wants to succeed in life. 

The reply of the Gita to this charge is 
two-fold: (1) First that the attitude of 
detachment is the .best preparation for 
success, and (2) secondly that in the 
ultimate issue, it matters very little, whether 
one succeeds or fails. 

(1) In a serious disease, the intelligent 
doctor does not treat his own son, but calls 
in his brother doctor. That only shows that 
anxiety for success is a disqualification for 
success. It is the calm dispassionate man, 
who is most likely to succeed. Such an 
attitude is not compatible with anxiety for 
success. The man who loses balance *bf 
mind, loses his case. 

(2) Attainment of one objective discloses 
another. One goal leads to another. No 
one can succeed^n getting them all. A man 
who is always anxious for achievement, 
knows no rest, knows no peace of mind. 
What would it avail, if a nian gains ^he 
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whole world, but loses his own self, loses his 
peace of mind ? Failure is bound to come in, 
in one maftter or in another. A man who 
has not learnt to take failure calmly, is 
never in a mood to enjoy the benefits that 
success brings to him. 

We shall come to the point later on. 
What we are concerned with, for the present, 
is that until a man is dissatisfied with the 
existing situation, there is no motive for 
improvement. 

Discontent marks the growth of the 
soul — its exit from a lower universe and its 
entry into a higher. “As we grow older, we 
get crusted over with habits, and go on 
without little misgivings, within the universe 
to which we have grown accustomed. But 
if the uniYerse is an imperfect one, we arc 
not without occasional pricks of conscience 
i,e. we sometimes become aovare of a higher 
universe, within which we ought to be 
living.*' ^ 

• 

1. Mackenzie— A Manual of Ethicb, p. 257. 
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Just when we are safest there is a 
sunset-touch, 

A fancy from a flower-bell, •some ones’s 
death, 

A chorus-ending from Euripides 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and 
fears 

As old and new at once, as nature’s self 

To rap and knock and enter in our soul.^ 
Arjumi had gone on like every other man, 
without consciously determining for him- 
self what the end of life is. And at this 
critical hour, he is faced with the Problem. 
Two points strike him bitterly viz. (1) 
ephemeralness of life, and (2) the pettiness 
of a merely selfish existence. 

He realises vividly, that in the battlefield 
of Kurukshetra, where many Jiave met, 
“few, few shall part.” He may survive the 
battle, but he tmo would soon die. There is 
no escape from death. Was it worth while 

to put oneself to the highest strain, for the 

-• 

1. Browning — Bishop Blougram’s Apology. 
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achievement of objects which one can 
enjoy for a very short period only ? We 
can hear the unuttered voice of Maitreyi 
crying out fife 5^? 

— What should I do with that, which does 
not bring a permanent relief? 

The next point that strikes him is the 
exclusiveness of a selfish life. In order to 
enjoy for himself, a man has to deprive 
many others — some of whom are hiS near- 
most relatives. If all cannot achieve the 
end, and some must be deprived in order 
that the others might enjoy, Arjuna thinks 
that it would be nothing but pettiness, to 
enter into a competition. He would rather 
prefer to retire himself, leaving others to 
enjoy. There is no reason why he ’should 
arrogate to himself a preference over others, 
there is no reason why he should not con- 
sider the happiness of others to be equally 
imperative -as that of himself, and deprive 
them in order to enjoy himself. Of course 
there are people who place their own happi- 
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ness above that of anybody else, may above 
the happiness of all others taken together. 
Let them do so. They do hot see that, 
dispassionately looking, “everybody counts 
as one and nobody as more than one.” 
Arjuna has seen truth. He cannot consider 
his claim superior to that of others. And if 
the end is exclusive, — if the achievement 
of one means necessarily the exclusion of 
others— he has not the heart to enjoy 
such a victory. He does not feel inclined to 
engage in such a battle. If it is permissible 
for only one man to enjoy, to a third party 
it does not matter whether it is Arjuna 
who enjoys, or whether it is Duryodhana. 
Arjuna has learnt to take a dispassionate , 
view, and feel it immaterial, as to whether 
it is he or Duryodhana who wins, it is 
immaterial whether he loses or gains. 

Gita, 2 - 6 . 

Arjunu*s mistake consists in sticjiing to 
hedonism. He believes pleasure to be the 
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end of life, and is dissatisfied in finding its 
futility, firstly because life is ephemeral 
and pleasure t'annot be enjoyed for long, 
and secondly because it is exclusive, — ^Paul 
is to be robbed if Peter is*to be paid. 

Arjuna has no clear notion on the point. 
He merely suspects that pleasure cannot be 
the end of life. He has no idea as to what 
the end life is, and why. 

The whole lesson of the Gita is tc/ state 
what the end of life is. Thus Arjuna’s dis- 
content is the most fitting introduction to 
the lesson of the Gita. 

Lord Sri Krishna no doubt begins with 
the immortality of the soul, and the unity 
of all souls, which are the accepted theories 
of Hindu Metaphysics. He does not* how- 
ever enter injo an examination of the truth 
or otherwise of these assumptions, at this 
stage. He simply states the truth arrived 
at by metaphysical speculation, but does 
not build the lesson of the Gita on the 
acceptance of this theory. He states that 
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even if this truth is not accepted there is 
no reason for Arjuna’s bewilderment. 
There need not be any confusion over that 
— Arjuna’s path is clear enough. For irres- 
pective of the question of immortality of the 
soul, a man’s Duty is binding on him. 

CHAPTER II 
, The End of Life 

The confusion of Arjuna is the occasion 
of the Gita. Arjuna does not know whether 
he should enter into the battle, or retire 
from it, and the Gita undertakes to teach 
him what his duty is. 

Duty presupposes an end. A particular 
course* of action is considered to be right or 
wrong, according as it is consistent or in- 
consistent with the ideal that we have in 
view, according as it brings us nearer to 
the ideal, or removes us further from it. 
Without knowing what the ideal is, it is 
not possible to say whether the action is 
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right or wrong. To say that Duty presup- 
poses an end, is not to contradict the prin- 
ciple, that right is right, irrespective of the 
consequence. The confusion is due to the 
loose application of the term ‘consequence*. 
If consequence is taken in the wide sense, 
meaning the outward influence on the feel- 
ing of any person, then right is right inspite 
of the misery it may cause. But if conse- 
quence is understood in the strict sSnse of 
the effect, that it has on the moral nature of 
the man, then right is not right unless it 
increases the moral worth of the man; unless 
conscience ratifies it as being consistent with 
the ideal implanted in the Self. 

A similar confusion attaches to the 
famous Sloka of the Gita ^1 

which some have taken to mean 
to do work without any aim. This is nothing 
but foolishness. The word means here 
not the aim. but the effect on one’s feeling 
viz. pleasure or pain or gain or loss, (not 
consequence, but achievement). 
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Every action presupposes an end, and 
life which is merely a bundle of actionsi 
presupposes one or more ends. It is easy 
to see that, 

“ Every action implies a purpose, that is, 
a thought of something to be done, and there- 
fore worth doing. ** Practice implies theory.' 

What is more important to realise is that, 
taken as a whole, life has only one end. And 
this why the Gita begins by saying 

Gita 2-41. 

“ The individual action does not stand 
alone, it connects itself with others, and 
these again with others, in the past and in 
the future, nor can we stop at any point in 
the progress or in the regress. In every 
action there is implied a view, narrower or 
larger, of life as a whole, some conception 
of its total scope and meaning for the man. 
A man does not, in general make up his 
mind afresh, about each particular action, 
1. Seth— Ethical Principles, p. 8. 
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or consider it on its o^n merits. He refers 
it to its place in the general scheme or 
plan of life, which he has adopted at some 
time in the past. But such a scheme or 
plan of life, is already an* implicit theory of 
life.”* 

“ The perfect life is one guided by a 
single comprehensive purpose, which runs 
through its entire course, and gathering up 
within itself all its varied activities, imparts 
to each its own significance.’** 

“ Human life docs not consist (»f a number 
of activities, each directed from moment to 
moment towards the satisfaction of a sepa- 
rate desire. It does not require much reflec- 
tion to discover that, our daily life*, so far 
as we are intelligent beings, does not consist 
in the pursuit of a number of isolated 
equally important ends, but ihis a ‘ system 
of Ends each of which is more or less 

1. S^th— Ethical Principles, p. 8. 

2. Ibid, p. 47. 
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consciously, subordinated to one beyond it, 
until in the case of a ‘ consistent ’ life, we 
finally trace them all up to the aim, purpose 
or final end of our lives.” ^ 

“ The perfect life is one, guided by a 
single comprehensive purpose which runs 
through its entire course, and gathering up 
within itself all its varied activities, imparts 
to ea(;h its own significance.” * 

“ Were there a plurality of Absolute goods, 
either they would be consistent with one 
another, and so being simultaneously obtain- 
able, be constituent parts of one supreme 
good, or they would be inconsistent; with 
one another, and so in the case of conflict, 
aftnong desires, would be subordinated to 
and sacrificed for the one thati is ultimately 
chosen.” ^ 



1. Muirhead — Elements of Ethics^ p. 88. 

2. Seth^ — Ethical Principles, p. 47. 

3. Moh it Sen- Elements of Moral Philosophy, 

p. 3. 
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“ There must be a final, absolute or ulti- 
mate end, to which everything else which 
we desire is reJative and subordinate, else we 
would go on ad infinitum and desire would 
be left void and objectless. 

The problem of the Gita is to teach what 
that ultimate end is. Broadly speaking, 
there have been two answers given to the 
question. Some have held pleasure to be 
the ultimate end of life, and their theory is 
known as Hedonism. Others have held 
Rectitude to be the ultimate end of life and 
their theory is known as Eudaemonism. 

“ Reflection suggests that there are two 
attitudes of mind towards life in general, 
whiclf by their respective predominance, 
distinguishes not only different indivijduals, 
but different times and moods in the same 
individual. Tliere is that in which objects 
and activities are looked at with an eye to 
their effect upon our pleasure or happiness, 

1. Mohit Sen— Elements of Moral Philosophy, 

p.s; ^ 
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and there is the attitude of interest in the 
objects and activities simply as elements 
or conditions of a worthy human life. In 
the former case, we aim at producing a 
feeling in ourselves, in the latter, at achiev- 
ing an objective end or purpose.’* ^ 

“ Speaking generally we should say that 
a man is swayed by one or other oi two 
motives viz. love of pleasure or love of 
virtue."' When a man chooses a painful 
alternative, he does not choose it for the 
sake of painfulness, but chooses it inspite 
of its painfulness, for the sake of its worth- 
ness, or because the pain is sanctified 
through association with virtue.*’^ 

The Sanskrit term for happiness or plea- 
sure is and that for Rectitude is 

Thus and have been said to be 
the two Ends of Life or JWni. 

1. Mu irhead— Elements of Ethics, p. 120. 

2. Mohit Sen— Elements of Moral Philosophy, 
p. 96. 
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The popular enumeration includes two 
other items also as the End of Life viz. W 
and *Thy. 

^ means ‘business*, ‘transaction*, ‘acti- 
vity’. It is not an end .itself, but is the 
means for the attainment of either pleasure 
pr virtue. So it cannot be said to be Puru- 
shartha. Mok^a is a description of the 
state of consciousness, as it would be, after 
lx)dy and soul separate. It lands us into 
metaphysical speculations about the survival 
of the soul. The matter does not properly 
concern the beginners, and for all practical 
purposes the end of life may be said to be 
cither Kama (Pleasure) or Dharma (Duty). 

Th3t is why the Katha Upnishad says : 

I 

The lesson that the Gita wants us to 
realise, is that Dharma and pot Kama, is 
the proper End of life. *^1 he confusion of 
Arjuna is due to the fact tliat he consider- 
ed Kaftia and not Dharma to be the end. 
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I'hat is the reason why he was so much 
exasperated at the possibility of being baffl- 
ed in the attainment of Prey as. 

The detailed examination as to why 
Kama should not .be considered as the End 
of life, and why Dharma should be consider- 
ed as the End of life, is taken up in the next 
chapter. 

Tixe second chapter merely touches the 
subjeot matter viz. that there is a final End 
in life and that that End is Dharma. 

CHAPTER III 
Anti-Hedonism 

This chapter examines the question as to 
why Pleasure should not be considered to 
be the End of Life. The reaspns are well- 
known to the students of Ethics. For hedo- 
nism comesr easy to man, and the sole 
business of Ethics is to tell him that the good 
and not the pleasant, is the goal of life. The 
value of the Gita lies in the fact that* all the 
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pertinent reasons are very cogently set 
forth together. They may all be found to- 
gether, and th.eseSlokasof the Gita, commit- 
ed to memory and brought to recollection 
now and again, will help the foundation of 
the rock bed of character. 

The first point to remember is that plea- 
sure is an unrealisable end. It is “ as much 
beyond our reach, as treacle on the elbow 
is to the tongue.” ^ 

The objects of desire are limited, while 
there is no limit to desire. 

ftnr: i 

*1 qqnl iJwiT 

„ Panca-Dasi Gita, 3 - 37 . 

The power of enjoyment is also limited. 

?piT: I 

And unsatisfied desire is the cause of pain. 

Therefore the wise man knowing that the 
course of nature docs not make provision 
for the satisfaction of all our desires, accepts 

1. Madhvacharya — Sarva Darsana Samgraha. 
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that, “ the great secret of happiness lies in 
the reduction of our desires to a minimum.*' 
“ He that does not measure the gifts of 
Nature by his desires, finds that Nature 
makes ample provision for his happiness/*^ 

So the Mahabharata says 

nra’IRL Wjr I 

Panca^Dasi Gita, 3-36. 

(2) We may then pass on to the next 
point,* which is known as the great Paradox 
of Hedonism. Mill has very forcibly pointed 
out that the best way of getting happiness 
is to forget it — the conscious ability to do 
without happiness gives the best prospect of 
realising such happiness as is attainable. 

na?!. I 

«T WTOT*fr II 

. Gita, 2-70. 

(3) The next point to remember is that 
there are different Kinds of happiness and it 

1. Mohit Sen— FIcments of IVIoral PViilobophy, 
p. 195. 
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is not the mere fact of being happy that is 
material, but it is the Kind of the happine s 
that counts. . It is better to be a human 
being dissatisfied, than a pig satisfied, better 
to be Socrates dissatisfied than a fool 
satisfied.’*^ 

II 

Panca Dasi Gita, 3-82, 

(4) This only shows that the happiness 
does not inhere in the object itself. Whether 
the object will be pleasant or not, depends 
on the nature of the mind. The mind 
makes it pleasant or not. 

^ mm: ^ 1 

^ II 

Panca Dasi Gita, ^-83. 

The mind can create its own happiness. 
It can make itself happy in any situation, 
and there can be no meaning in running 
after object to object in the search of 
happiness. 

1. Mill — Utilitarianism, Chapter II. 
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therefore no need of changing the situation, 
and therefore no need of activity. 

It has already been said, that not happi- 
ness, but Rectitude, is the end of life. Thus 
though the mind .can make itself happy in 
any situation, it does not follow, that there 
is nothing to be done. The ideal of Recti- 
tude remains to be achieved, and is jwssible 
to be achieved, only through activity. 

But the Gita chooses to fight the ascetic 
on his own ground as well, by showing the 
inherent impossibility of the position taken 
up by him. 

First of all, it should be seen that mere 
cessation from work does not amount to in- 
activity. A man reaps the fruit of la^sifTiess, 
as.muQh as that of labour, and mere non- 
commencement of action does not give him 
freedom from action. 

Gita, 3-4. 

The next point to remember is that the 
seat of activity lies in mind. And*if the 
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mind is active — and the mind would be 
active so long as there is consciousness — it 
is immaterial* whether the body works 
or not. 

i 

Gita, 3 - 6 . 

This leads us on to what may be called 
the Paradox of Asceticism. Control of sense- 
organs has no importance of its own— con- 
trol of desire is what is necessary. But con- 
trol of desire does not mean the annihila- 
tion of all desires — that is an impossible 
ideal. For desire is the only means of the 
ideal passing into reality. Thus even if it 
is acceded, that the ideal of life consists in 
eradicating all desires, it is not possible toT 
realise that i,deal, without the desire to 
eradicate all desires. Thus there must be 
one desire at least. i 

* Panca-Dashi Gita, 4 - 25 . 
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It is no good trying for an impossible 
ideal. And if asceticism means the sup> 
pression of all desires, it is &n impossible 
ideal, and should be given up on that 
account. 

Thus the refutation of hedonism does not 
mean the acceptance of the ascetic mode 
of life. It is by doing one’s duties that 

Self-Realisation is to be attained. 

« 

*rWT a?#f I 

Gita, 3 - 7 . 

As a matter of fact so long as there is a 
body, there is need for activity at least to 
keep up the body. 

I 

Gita, 3 - 8 . 

• 

Hedonism is not the End of Life, but all 
the same Asceticism (Self-Denial) also is 
not the End of Life. 
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CHAPTER V 
Duty for the Sake of Duty 

This chapterrelates to Eudaemonism or 
what may be called duty for the sake of 
duty. 

We have seen that broadly speaking there 
are two ends of life — two angles of vision 
from which life can be looked at, Pleasure 
and Duty. We have also seen that |)lea8ure 
cannot properly be the end of life. Thus 
duty alone is the proper end of life. This 
chapter undertakes to emphasise that view- 
point. 

The contents of the idea “Duty for 
Duty’s sake” are two: First of all it exhorts 
that (1) Duty is to be done, and (2) secondly, 
that Duty should be done for the sake of 

duty, and not for the sake of pleasure. 

n 

Of course duty may become pleasant, but 
the caution is useful in the initial stages 
for t\9o reasons : 
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(1) Firstly because the idea of pleasure 
would possess the mind stealthily, and there 
is a tendency to invent reasons for consi- 
dering the pleasant course as the course of 
duty — to spend all energy and money in 
going to theatres, on the pretext of the 
duty of aesthetic culture. 

(2) There is a tendency to shirk un- 
pleasant duty. 

Thus the Gita urges the necessity of 
examining the matter as to whether one is 
being guided by pleasure or by duty. This 
can best be done by asking the question 
whether one is elated at the prospect of 
success, and depressed at the thought of 
failure. The man who is guided solely by 
the^ sense of duty for duty, would be un- 
concerned with success or failure. 

ST Rttst TRS? siTftlW I 

Panca-Dasi Gita, 5-57. 

This brings us to the most important 
Sloka of the Karma Yoga. 

HI W^S| I . 
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Activity is your concern, and not success. 

This Sloka has been grossly misunder- 
stood. All that this Sloka says is that, what 
is expected of one is that he should be con- 
tent with doing his level best, and should 
not fret at failure. 

It does not mean, that one should work 
without any motive. That is not possible 
for any rational being, and the Gita does 
not ask us to do that. The Gita does not want 
us to give up the result, but to give up the^ 
or zeal for the result. Success depends on 
factors other than one’s attempts. Those 
factors are not within one’s control. And 
if one would fret for the success, fretting 
alone would be his own lot. 

jmW WWW g q: i 

*Gita, 18 - 16 - 

A man can only strive his utmost. And 
if he dgea that, — he does his duty — he does 
all that is expected of him. He gains the 
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merit of discharging his duty, irrespective 
of the result. 

qiwi WNiT i 

iIIHt n?[ 5P«q W ir «n% : II 

Panca-Dasi Gita, 5- 54. 

It may be said that if a man has no con- 
cern for success, he will not succeed. The 
reply is that it does not matter, ethically 
speakiijg, if he does not succeed. It is 
enough if he has tried his most. 

At the same time, a true dutiful man 
Would not hesitate in putting forth his best 
energy — in trying to the utmost of his capa- 
city. The only obstacle to it, is the pain 
of the attempt, and the man who avoids 
pain is not dutiful. 

^131^ ?qi*t ^ ii 

Gita, 18-7. 

Such a man has been called a thief — for he 
tries to misappropriate the pleasure that he 
is not entitled to. 
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ift ft itsft *r ftiviTm,t 
iiirftift sftftuRiifjft ^ ftj: II 

Panca-Dasi Gita^ 5-69. 

Partial avoidance is also avoidance of 
duty — this is reprehensible — 

g I 

Glia, 18-7. 

A dutiful man does not mind success or 
failure, but at the same time, he knows that 
duty is duty, and therefore should be 
attempted with all his power. 

^^3 w m ^ 

II 

Panca~Da$i Gita, 5-70. 

Such a man avoids not only the pursuit 
of pleasure, but the pursuit of pleasant work 
as well. 

«T ^ f I 

• Gita, 18-10. 

Desire for pleasure is the cause of pain. 
Work done otherwise than foi^ the sake of 
duty, is done for pleasure. And thus work 
done otherwise than from duty, binds one 
to pain. 
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apqq qr^qwpt: i 

Gita, 3 7. 

But what is this qif or Duty ? It is Satvika 
work. 

arnnltqn: fqn i 

Gita, 18-23. 

And the proper attitude to take up is that 
duty should be done for the sake of duty. 

qir4i%^q qq: 154 ^4 ftq4 sTfq i 
?q^f 1:4 ^ IS rqiq : W^qqjt qq: li 
' Gita, 18-9. 

And so the dutiful man is one who has no 
attachment, is not selfish, has perseverance 
and energy and is not ruffled by success or 
failure. 

aw^qrflr • 

Gita, 18-26. 

Such* a man is not affected by grief, fear, 
weakness, fatalism, inalertness, laziness, 
hesitancy and passion. 

The man who goes on doing his duty, 
irrespective o( pleasure and pain, gain or 
loss, success or failure, is acting from the 
right point of view — has attained the right 
principle of life. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Conscience 

Thus duty for the sake of duty being the 
proper end of a man'^s life, the question 
comes up as to what duty is. 

It is very difficult to define Duty. It is a 
fundamental fact of consciousness, and 
must be perceived by one’s own selt Others 
may only point it out, but cannot make him 
perceive. “The leaf is green, because it is 
green.” One may only point out that the 
leaf is green, but if the man is colour-blind, 
he would not perceive it to be so. 

The peculiar feature of duty is the idea 
of ‘Oughtness’. It is a fundamental Tact* of 
consciousness, and if one does not feel 
what ^Oughtness means, none can explain it 
to him. Duty is that which cme feels that 
he ought to do. 

I 

Gita, 18 - 9 . 
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And “What ou^ht to be done, ought to be 
done.*' 

ii 

Panca-Dasi GitOy 5 - 70 . 

It is our conscience that tells us what 
our duty is, — if a man follows the dictates 
of his conscience he is sure to attain the 
goal of life. 

gift I 

^ nn: ii 

Panca-Dasi Gitay 6 - 21 . 

There is however one difficulty. Men 
differ in their conscience. The conscience 
of a religious fanatic, who kills a number of 
innocent people in the hope of going to 
heaven, is not the same as that oi Gautama 
Buddha. Even in the same ipdividual the 
conscience changes with age and education. 
Conscience U thus seen to be progressive. 
Rather the perception of the conscience by 
the individual — i. e. to say the expression 
of the conscience in the individual — is 
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progressive. Thus while the dictates of one’s 
own conscience are absolutely binding on 
the individuaj, he should not be quite forget- 
ful of the fact, that his conscience iscapable 
of progress, and he should be watchful, 
and take care to compare the dictates of his 
own conscience with those of other people. 

Moreover one has no right to force his 
conscience on other people — to make them 
conform to his own conscience, and act ac- 
cording, not to what they think proper, but 
what he thinks proper for them. 

But in case of a conflict between one’s 
own conscience, and that of another, what 
is he to do ? 

This is an important question that agitat- 
ed even the modern philosophers, and one 
of the solutions that has been offered is the 
doctrine of Utilitarianism. On the principle 
that everybody should count as one, and:no- 
body as more than one, it iftas been said 
that the good of the greater number should 
prevaH, and that individual good should be 
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sacrificed to the greatest good of the 
greatest number. 

gwwwwn i 

Panca-Dasi Gita, 6-89. 

This is also illustrated in the principle : 

Panca^Dasi Gita, 6-91. 

It is - however to be noted that in 
the principle of “ the greatest good 
of the greatest number ”, the qualifica- 
tion of the ‘good*, by the adjective 
‘greatest’, is as important as the quali- 
fication by the phrase “ the greatest 
number”. Otherwise it would be quite 
proper to put Christ on the cross — for it 
iqay happen to please hundreds of Saduciesi 
and it was a clear duty of Arjuna to leave 
the battlefield, since Duryodhana had been 
able to collect eleven battalions, while they 
had on their side not more than seven. 

Thus when One is convinced of his own 
idea of good, being greater in Kirtd than 
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that of the mob, there would be no justifi- 
cation tor his not acting according to his 
own conscience. 

At the same time, if he rides roughshod 
over the convictions of others, he will be no 
better than the fanatic. 

Thus the true point of view, as Mazzini 
points out, lies at the point of intersection 
of the individual and the social conscience. 

W: II 

Panca-Dasi Gita, 6 - 66 , 

We may then take this to be the rule of 
life. One should follow such dictates of 
his conscience as do not come in conflict 
with'the dictates of the social conscience. 
He would thus avoid being a fanatic on the 
one hand, and a slave on the other. 

Conscience expresses itself in every 
person — the same conscience all. Thus 
one should see himself in others, and others 
in himself, and thereby transcend the 
conflict. 
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snwft I 

ijrn^^WT ii 

• Gita, 6-29. 

This alone is the purest of motives, and 
if the motive is pure, no sin attaches to the 
outward action. For an action is right or 
wrong, according as the motive is right or 
wrong. 

ipi: RwjH qrn^: i 

IR«I ?P*Rr iJtsiT *l «l qm%: 11 

Panca-Dasi Gita, 6 - 98 . 

One who acts with the best of intentions, 
does not get the sin of the outward conse- 
quence of his action — a doctor is not 
responsible for murder, if the operation 
perchance ends in death. 

Gita, 18 - 17 , 

On the oth^r hand if a man should drive 
away a beggar by throwing a crown-piece, 
he does not get the merit of it, if the beggar 
picks it up and buys provisions with it.*^ The 
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tiger does not get the merit of feeding the 
jackals, who take his ort. 

?TH iJlFf: II 

Panca-Dasi Gita, 6-99. 

The outward results may look alike — but 
the difference in the motive makes a world 
of difference. The fresh pea may look like 
the fried pea — but the one germinates, the 
other does not. 

mj 5iR*n sp- n 

Panca-Dasi Gita, 6-109. 


CHAPTER VII 

Natural Good (Objectivity of the Moral Life) 
We have ^een that duty lies at the point 
of intersection of the individual and the 
social conscience. It does npt ignore the 
individual conscience, nor does it ignore the 
social conscience. Thus though the greatest 
good of the greatest number, may broadly 
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be taken to be the rule of life, the need for 
the exercise of the individual coiibcicnce 
also insistent. 

Similarly the acceptance of certain broad 
principles such as truth, or charity, or tem- 
perance, or knowledge, does not make the 
function of the individual conscience redun- 
dant. For the moral life is not so much 
concerned with a general truth, as with the 
application of the general truth to a parti- 
cular situation. For it may sometimes be 
more proper “ to lie as Desdemona. to 
deceive like Pylades, to murder like Timo- 
leon, to break oath like Epaminodas, to 
commit suicide with Otho, and sacrilege 
with David ” ^ as the Mahabharata says * 

Panca-Dasi Gita, 7-9, 
This however should not create the im- 
pression that Morality is merely a question 
of individual taste — that perception of moral 
1. Mackenzie-— Manual of Ethics, p. 198. * 
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worth is merely subjective, and has no 
objective existence. To hold so would be 
tantamount* to destroying the moral life by 
reducing it to a sort of dream. “ Morality 
implies the reality of its object. The crite- 
rion of truth is found in the object which 
I know, not in me, the knower. The crite- 
rion of good must be found in some object 
not merely supremely interesting, but 
supremely worthy of interest. If we are to 
avoid moral scepticism, we must avoid ethical 
subjectivity.”^ 

Thus it must be held that “ Ethical value 
is essentially objective as well as subjective. 
Thp Ethical Universe is a scale of values, in 
which the possible interests are ranked 
higher or lower according to the object^ in 
which they, centre.”^ 

This is exactly what the Gita does, when 
it classifies objects accor^ling to their 
intrinsic worth. Thus it classifies all objects 

1. ^eth— Ethical Principles, p. 120. 
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into or good, or bad, and KT^ 

a mixture of good and bad. 

“ The existence of Natural good has been 
maintained by nearly all great Philosophers, 
since the time of Ai*istotle, and it seems to 
be accepted by common sense. Common 
sense seems to agree with Philosophers, that 
an animal is a greater excellence than a 
stone, that a man is a greater excellence 
than an* animal, that the soul is a greater 
excellence than the body. The reason being, 
that there is such a thing as goodness, that 
goodness is found in a higher degree, in 
some things than in other things. And we 
should esteem things according to t^ieir 
degrees of goodness, and should make our 
choicein accordance with this estimation. 

The doctrine of Evolution lurnishes us 
with a new proof of the Existence of Natural 
good. How can we say that there is progress 
in this world, that higher forms of life are 
being evolved out of lower forms of Kfc, if 
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we deny that there are in things, compara- 
tive degrees of excellence or perfection? ** ^ 
The Gita thus classifies objects into three 
classes — Satwika, Tamasika and Rajasika — 
Good, Bad and Indifferent. This is the 
method of classification current in Indian 
Philosophy. But the Rajas, really spcakihg, 
has no independent existence. It is the 
stage in which Satva and Tamas neutralise 
each other. Thus the method prevalent in 
Iranian Philosophy, is to divide the objects 
into two classes only — (1) Satwika (Spent a) 
and (2) Tamasika (Angra). This was the 
system of Dharmaraja Zarathushtra, and 
thejGita signifies its acceptance, by divid- 
ing the mental equipments into two 

classes only, Daiva and Danava. • 

The excellence or the goodness in things 
has been called and the want of it 
It is therefore evident that i!he same thing 
may be considered as as compared 

1. \Vkeel>jr— Elementary Course of Ethics, p. 84. 
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with a thing lower in the scale, and as 
as compared with a thing higher in 
the scale. Thus a monkey wduld be consi- 
dered as compared with a wolf, but 

as compared with a man. A man is 
Satwika as compared with the monkey, and 
Tamasika as compared with an angel. 

This is expressed by the Gita when it 
says : 

Gita, 18 - 40 . 

Even the angles would be in com- 

parison with One who is the perfection of 
Satwa. 

.This also reconciles the apparent contra- 
diction in the advice of Govinda, which 
strikes Arjuna, that as kingdom need not 
be considered desirable, why should he 
engage in the fight at all. 

For the intrinsic excellence or the 
of a thing, is only comparative. So that 
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“ the real good is solely in the wisdom of 
the choice, and not in the thing chosen. 

“ Every action is right which in the pre- 
sence of a lower principle, follows a higher. 
Every action is wrong, wljich in the presence 
of a higher -principle follows a lower. 

Thus not ‘ what a man does * but ‘ why 
he does it * is the question of questions 
in Ethics. Rectitude lies not in the object 
of choice, but in the principle of choipe. 

A higher thing includes a lower, and in 
choosing the higher thing we choose the 
excellence that is contained in the lower as 
well. 

Panca-Dasi Gita, 7 - 64 . 

Thus it is that Arjuna is asked not to be 
caged within the individual life, but to 
participate irt the social life which includes 
the individual life. 

iRt?: fWkn'inp: I 

Panca-Dasi Gita, 7 - 105 , 

1. M&rtineau-Type of Ethical Theory. 
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“ The unity or solidarity of the Individual 
and Society must be so conceived, that tlic 
wider social life with which 4ie identifies 
himself, so far from destroying the personal 
life of the individual, shall focus and realise 
itself in that life. 

Panca-Dasi Gita, 7- 107. 

It is for one to remember that when a 
greater interest demands it, the individual 
must sacrifice the smaller interest. The 
smaller life might not be bad in itself, but 
it is certainly worse than the greater life. 
To fail to realise this would be forgetting 
the important truth that the good is the 
enemy of the better 


1. Seth— Ethical Principles, p. 135. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Higher Self 

We have Gfeen that duty, and not pleasure 
is the End of life, and it is the love of 
pleasure that deflects ua from the path of 
duty. 

iifnrsjT Iftow ii 

Gita, 3 - 37 . 

Now, Rectitude is the law of autonomy — 
conscience is the voice of the Self. Mere 
outward conformity with the requirement 
of certain laws is not duty ; until the Self 
accepts the law as its own, — as what it 
should act upto, (irrespective of the opinion 
of others) it is not duty. All duty is ulti- 
mately a demand of the self — others may 
make the demand, but until the self sees 
some good in it, for his own self, he does 
not accept it. And until accepts the 
ideal, it does not become a duty for him. 
Thus ultimately all duty is owed to one’s 
own self. 
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But it is also one’s own self, that in the 
temptation of pleasure, prevents one from 
following the path of duty. 

The Self would thus seem to be divided 
against itself. It 'imposes the duty, and 
urges man to follow duty, and gives the 
strength to stick to duty. At the same time 
it is the source of weakness that drags man 
down. 

Thus there is a higher aspect of the soul 
and a lower aspect, a Satwika aspect and a 
Tamasika aspect, or the play of Spenta 
Manyu and Angra Manyu, as called by 
Atharvan Zarathushtra. From the Higher 
Self comes the inspiration of duty, from* the 
Lower Self the temptations of pleasure. 

(I * 

Modern philosophy accepts the fact of 
the existence of two selves in a ihan, (a bet- 
ter self which sticks to the good, and a 
worse self wfiich inclines to the bad) as a 
fact too plain to be denied.” ‘ 

1. MacNicol — The Religion of Jcbus, p. 81. 
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“ The peculiarity of man’s life is that it 
l:K?long8 to two spheres. As a vsentient 
being, man is a member of the animal 
sphere, whose law is pleasure ; as a rational 
being he enacts upon hi/nself the higher 
law of reason, which takes no account of 
sensibility. Hence arises for him the cate- 
gorical Imperative of Duty — the ‘thou shah’ 
of the rational being, to the irrational or 
sentient. ” ^ . 

The Higher Self has been called in the 
Gita as the WjTi: and the low er self as 

the ^ 3^. 

^ ^ I 

II 

GitOy 1 ^- 16 , 

The Higher Self is not only a safe guide, 
but a witness whom we cannot influence or 
remove. It is a reflection in ijan, of the 
Highest Self (qWRRT)— God. 


1. Seth — Ethical Principles, p. 163, 
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^ ^IR 3^: : II 

• G/7fl, 13-22. 

We can attain the End of life by follow- 
ing the lead of this Higher Self — seated in 
our heart. 

w?T I 

qrr WR II 

Gi7fl, 16-62. 

As a«matter of fact, it is the Higher Self 
that gives us the content of the moral life. 
For it gives us the Ideal. And unless there 
were an ideal, there would be no duty. 

“ It is inconsistent to take the property 
of another, only if we recognise the legiti- 
macy of private property ; but if anybody 
denies this, there is no inconsistency in his 
acting up accordingly. The same may be 
said of other virtues as well — such as 
chastity, charity or truth. It is no good 
saying that they lead to the equilibrium of 
the society. If anybody were to ask ‘ Why 
should we desire that society should *be in 
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equilibrium, why should we not seek to dis- 
turb the equilibrium instead of promoting 
it ? ’ there is no answer to give except that 
equilibrium leads to something which we 
recognise as good, as something that can 
serve as an ideal of our own nature. 

In other words, the Higher Self is the 
highest court of appeal. It alone lays down 
the standard of right or wrong. 

m OT ’TO I 

Panca-Dasi Gita, 8 - 20 . 

“ The significance of the moral life 
consists in the constant endeavour to bring 
out more and more completely the rational, 
self-conscious spiritual element in the 
nature of man.*’^ 

Panca-Dasi GitOj 8 - 25 . 

It is not ^hat man does which exalts him, 
but what man would do. 

For “ man partly is, and wJjoHy hopes to 

be/^ 

1. Mackenzie — A Manual of Ethica, p. 426. 

2. ,, „ M 247. 
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Let us. therefore, try to understand the 
nature of Higher Self. “ 'Ihese then are the 
constituent elements of Personality as such 
— Self-consciousness, the power of Self- 
determination, and. the desire which irre- 
sistibly impels us to communion with other 
persons, or in other words Reason, Will, and 
Love. These are three perfectly distinct 
and distinguishable functions, but they are 
united by being the functions of one and 
the self-same subject, and gain a peculiar 
character from this very fact. They are 
the thoughts of a being, that wills and loves, 
the will of a being that loves and thinks, the 
love of a being that thinks and wills and each 
attribute may be said to express the whole 
being, therefore in terms of that attribute.*' ^ 
It is the Universe that we occupy in our 
moments of deepest wisdom and insight. 

i 

^ II 

Panca-Dasi Gita, 8 - 24 . 

Illingworth— Personality : Human and Divine. 
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‘‘To say fully what the content of this 
universe is, would no doubt be impossible. 
The content of universe of Rational Insight, 
is as wide as the universe of actual fact. 
To live completely in that universe would 
be to understand completely the world in 
which wc live, and our relations to it, and 
to act constantly in the right of that under- 
standing. This we cannot hope to do. All 
that we can do is, to endeavour to promote 
this understanding more and more in our- 
selves and others ; in a way that is consistent 
with the promotion of this understanding.’* ^ 
si oir • 

Panca-Dasi GitOy 8-22, 

The mystery that belongs to it arises 
from its being the only thing, or a form of 
the only thing, that is real in its own right, 
the only thing of which the reality is not 
relative or derived. For this reason it can 

1, Mackenzie — Manual of Ethics, p. 249. 
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never be defined by contrast with any 
co-ordinate reality, as the several forms of 
inner experience which it determines may 
be defined by contrast with each other, nor 
as a modification or determination of any- 
thing else.” ^ 

TOT 5^1^ I 

Katha. 

“ We can only know it by a reflection on 
what its own action, by analysis of the 
expression it has given to itself in language, 
literature and the institutions of human life, 
by consideration of what that must be, 
which has thus expressed itself.” ’ 

PancO’Dasi Gita, 8-64. 

‘Thus the moral life is a life of Faith, and 
not of sight. 

“ The Divine Mind no doubt sees with 
perfect deainess, the ideal of human nature 

1 . Green- Probgoinina. 

2. Green— Probgomina to Ethics, p. 104. 
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atid hence knows with perfect certainty, 
what is perfectly right for a man to do at 
every moment of his existence. Had man 
this Knowledge, his whole way of life would 
be perfectly plain before him. He would be 
advancing to a goal which he always sees 
with perfect distinctness. Under such cir- 
‘cumst^nces we catn hal^4ly imagine a man 
taking the wrong' path, and human life 
would no longer be a state of probation. As 
it is, man is not allowed to see clearly the 
end of hia life. His life is surrounded with 
mystery. He is required to advance to a 
goal which he cannot see, but in which he 
is to believe. To guide him in his advance, 
he is given Pdoral Reason."^ 

C7i7a,‘’4-^0. 

“Human 4ife is like the way of a man 
walking in darkness, and Reason is like a 
lamp which he carries with* him, which 

1 . Wheeler— An Elementary Course of Ethics, 

p. 116^» 

G« It— 4 
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shows him a limited portion of the way 
before him, casting upon it a limited pool of 
light, in which he is required to walk. If 
he advances in that light, the lamp, advanc- 
ing with him, shows him a further portion 
of the way, and so advancing, he will in the 
end reach his goal. But if the man stands 
still, and, because he cannot see the end of 
the way, refuses to advance at all, that man 
is lost.” ^ 

Panca-Dasi Gita, 8 - 75 , 


CHAPTER IX 
Everyday Duty 

Self-Realisation is the End of Life — which 
means the attempt to bring out more and 
more completely our rational self-conscious, 
spiritual nature. 

1, Wheeler— Elementary Course of Ethics,, p. 117. 
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But this End of Self-Realisation should 
not be understood in a purely abstract 
way. It is not opposed to all the particular 
contents of our desire. The universe of 
rational insight is the universe in which 
the whole world — including all Our desires 
appears in its true relations. To occupy 
•the point of reason therefore is not to with- 
draw from all our desires, and occupy the 
point of view of mere formal self-con- 
sistency, it is rather to place all our^desires 
in their right relation to one another.’*^ 
As a matter of fact ** Apart from the rights 
and duties of the social life, the individual 
life shrivels up into quite insignificant pro- 
portions. In connection with them, it 
expands to the full extent of its recognised 
capabilities.”* 

Thus Arjuna is urged to take up the duties 
of his social life — for it is thereby alone, 

1. Mackea/ie — Munual of Ethics, p. 253. 

2. Muirhcad — 'The Elements of Ethics, p. 1/3. 
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and not by forsaking his duties, that he 
can hope to realist his highest Self. 

^ ^ ^ ^ *T ii 

Gita, 6-1 . 

The Hindu Ideal was to divide all men 
into four castes, and the individual life 
into four stages. 

Caste really belongs to the second stage 
of life or that of the Grihasta — for the 
student (Brahmacharl), the Cenobite (eTR- 
51^^ or public-man) or the Hermit (fiRS) has no 
caste. Their duty does not differ according 
to the caste from which they are recruited. 

The rigours of the caste system were 
considerably mitigated by the institution of 
Asrama. Caste belonged to only a certain 
period of the life. So long as the Brahma- 
chari did not reach that stage, and so soon 
as the Grihasta passed out of that stage — he 
ceased to be tJffected by the inequalities of 
the caste. This, added to the fact that 
literacy was the only criterion for inolusion 
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in upper division (of the three higher 
classed) did not shut out the scope for the 
development* of genius and deprive the 
nation of, the benefit that might be derived 
front talented man. 

Be that as it may, Arjuna belonged tb'the 
Hindu Society. He was a Grihasta i^nd so 
came within the rules of the caste. He 
was-a Kshaitriya and it was his particular 
duty to fight the enemy with the strength 
of . his arms. It might be an unpleasant 
duty, a difficult task, but none the less, it 
was .obligatory. He would be failing as a 
Kshatriya if he retired from the battle. 

S^lf is not merely related to Society in 
general, but each particular self is rej;ite(f« 
in a special way, to the society in which he 
It la his place and function in 
society^.that makes the individual , yhat he 
is.^ Thtfs one cannot forsake tfis own duty 
for the sake of some other duty. 

1. Malrhtad-^The of Ethics, VH. 
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Gita, 3-35. 

The individual realises himSelf by enabl- 
ing society through him, to perform the 
particular function which is represented by 
his station and duties.^ 

Gita, 18-46. 

Arjuna belonged to the Hindu Society. 
But the lessons of the Gita were meant for 
the Farsi Society as well. There is no caste 
distinction in that Society — they all belong 
to the same caste. They lay stress on the 
fundamental unity of all individuals (rather 
than* on the difference in temperament and 
capabilities) — in essential human needs. 

W: I 

srfr: II 

Panca~Dasi Gita, 9-63. 


1. Mui rhea d— -Elements of Ethics, p. 174. 
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A man’s life is not divided into different 
stages in that society — so that there is only 
the duty of ‘ man as man * there. 

Yet not only the general instruction of 
sticking to one’s duty, but even the particular 
task of fighting the enemy (as forms the 
occasion of the Gita) is equally binding on 
the Parsi. For a man gets a share of the sin, 
if he has the power to stop and yet connives 
at the perpetration of a crime. 

qpt I 

i?l: sift qiiisii II 

Panca-Dasi GitCy 9 - 6 . 

God is God of the righteousness, and it is 
the privilege and duty of man to be a co- 
operator in the cause, a comrade to fight 
the forces of Evil. 

TOT I 

RigveJa, 19 - 116 - 4 . 

Resignation to divine ordinance does not 
mean toleration of the evil. While the good 
man accepts evil, so far as it is God’s ordi- 
nance, he does not willingly consent to it, 
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so far as it proceeds from bis own lusts and 
passions or weakness. 

Thus Arjuna is asked to fight, because it 
is his duty to fight. His confusion is due to 
the fact, that he wrongly believed that he 
had come to fight /or gaining happiness. 

The Karma Yoga portion of the Gita 
will for ever protect mankind from similar 
confusion. 


CHAPTER X 
Devotion 

From Rectitude to Religion there is only 
one step. Both are based on submission. 
Rectitude is submission to Duty — or will of 
the Higher Self. Religion is submission to 
the will of God. 

It has thus been said by Matthew Arnold 
that Religiofi is Morality touched by Emo- 
tion.^ 


}. of Ethics, p. itK)* 
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It cannot be denied that morality without 
Religion is ineffe6tuill and Religion without 
morality is mischievous. “ A noble concep* 
tion of Divine Economy is one of the surest 
guarantees of a virtuous life, as on the other 
hand, an exalted morality is almost certain 
sooner or later to dissolve a corrupt theo- 
■logy.” * 

“Morality and Religion are not necessarily 
concomitant and interdependent. . There 
are forms of religion which seem to have 
little or no connection with morality, and 
there are many men who live good lives anil 
aim at high ideals of conduct, who yet pro- 
fess to have no knowledge of, or belief in 
God,’ or who at any rate do not connect their 
morality with religion. But this does not 
alter the fact, that conscience should lead 
man to God, and that Ethics should end in 
Religion. Such cases, as we have referred 
to, are cases^of arrested snd stunted develop- 
ment. The fa6t remains; that Ethics on the 

— — u 

I, Fowler— Principles Part’ 1» p. 18. 
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one hand remains incomplete, inadequate 
and unexplained, unless it can carry itself 
up to religion, while on the other hand no 
religion can be a religion unless God speaks 
in it to the conscience of man/’^ 

Morality is Karmayoga and Religion is 
Bhaktiyoga. The Gita professes to teach all 
the yogas — all the methods of Self-Realisa- 
tion and therefore now passes on to Bhakti- 
yoga. . 

Conscience is a witness and a guide. It 
is a witness whom we can neither influence 
nor remove. It persists inspite of ourself. 
In that far its existence is objective — in- 
dependent of us. 

^ It Js a guide that speaks the same thing to 
every man. It does not recommend truth to 
one and falsehood to anothcfr man. All 
conscience seems to be derived from the 
same soured which is to say that the same 
conscience manifests itself in all. 

1. \Vheelcr---ilcinentary Course of EthicSi p. 13. 
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There is one Entity that exists inspite of 
ourselves and guides us all. 

To conceive this Entity as impersonal i. e. 
as “ Law,’* is Morality. To conceive it as 
personal f.e. as a Being is Religion. 

Personality implies fellowship, and Reli- 
gion is fellowship with God. 

Our readiness to submit to another, is 
proportionate to our love for him. Thus love 
of God which makes the submission to His 
will complete, is the perfection of Religion. 

It should be remembered that as in the 
case of Morality, mere outward conformity 
should not be mistaken for real resignation. 
The gne rises into rebellion as soon as there 
is any opportunity— the other deepens by 
each succeeding act of resignation. 

Joy is the mark of real resignation. Unless 
one takes pleasure in submission, he has not 
really submitted. 

On the other hand there is no real plea- 
sure without resignation. Even in worldly 
love, the centre of gravity is shifted from 
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one’^-ov^n self to the olyect ot;loyc-^he 
man finds the greater pleasure in pleasing 
t]^e beloved. 

To enjoy the greatest pleasure, one must 
forget himself, and identify himself with 
another interest. 

Love which enables one to identify him- 
self with God— to lose himself in God— is 
the source not only of the greatest but also 
of the highest pleasure. 

This is why Kesava asks Arjuna to give 
up all other consideration and resign him- 
self to God. 

UT W ?=5T I 

Gita, 18 - 66 . 

It is thereby alone that one can get 
perm’anent peace. 

There are three varieties of Ipve — love for 
a superior, love for an inferior, love for an 
equal. The^ first is called reverence, the 
second is known as affection, the third alone 
prpperly deserves the name of love. God 
mfiy be loifed with any of these loves.* 
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Following this principle, the devotees of 
India divide love into five classes, viz: 51^, 
and Daaya is due to 

the Master, Bhakti to parents, Sakhya to 
friends, Madhurya is conjugal love, and 
Vatsalya is paternal affection. 

Of them the intensity of conjugal love is 
greater than that of any other variety, 
since the identification of the lover and the 

9 

beloved is there complete. 

Thus the Vaishnava cult of Hinduism, 
and the Sufi cult of Parsism prefer to wor- 
ship God as the Beloved — =the only differ- 
ence between them being that the^ Hindu 
prefers ||o love with the devotion of the 
wife, and the Parsi with the devotion yrf the 
husband, Thus the following couplet of 
Amir Khasru, written in the Hindu Spirit, 
raised* the resentment of. Jahangir, wjio 
undejtstood in tb^Pjarsi spirit/ 

1. ItfaKari-Pracharini Patrika, Sambat 1980- 

p. 280. 
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ij; 51^ Pt-g»iTi, ^ % f<t |i? OT I 

^ fRhjf i?CT snw, »ww.-^ Iwt'vtui 

Khasra. 

“You show signs of dissipation; on whose 
breast had you been last night ? Your eyes 
are still languid and show signs of intoxi- 
cation.’* 

Addressed by the wife, this is permissi- 
ble, addressed to the wife, this is revolting. 

This also shows how the divine love may 
be confounded with impure and frivolous 
attachment. 

Thus the safest course for Bhakti-yoga — 
the Royal Road, so to say, is devotion or 
worshipfulness. 

The lover likes to think of the beloved. 
There are people who derive < considerable 
benefit by fixing their mind on an image. 
“Who can dcubt the reality of the influence 
of the contemplation of the image of the 
sitting Budha?”^ " ^ 


1. Widgery— Comparative Study of Religions, 
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In vedic days, the Angi rasas and the 
Bhargavas were divided over the utility of 
the image. ’The Angirasas preferred the 
Deva-Yasna cult of Image worship. The 
Bhargavas preferred the*Ma2da-Yasna cult 
of An-iconism. Hinduism and Parsism are 
.their modern representatives. The Sikh cult 
combines the two (and adds to it the ideal 
of conquest of the environment). 

The Gita supports both the points of view. 
It permits image worship. 

^ qt i 

Gita, 7-21. 

But it prefers the An-Iconic cult. 

Gita, ^-14. 

It may be«noted that only Personal God — 
whether imaged or not imaged — can be 
worshipped. 

Of the Impersonal (Nirguna) God or the 
Absolyte, there can be no worship. The 
Absolute belongs to the province of Jnana- 
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yoga. The proper altitude towards it is 
not that of worship but that of realisation 
of identity. 

Gita^ 4-24. 

For, for an act of worship, two persons 
are necessary viz. he who worships and he 
who is worshipped. But the whole object of 
Jnana-yoga is to deny and remove this 
dualit^jr. 

^ qm: i 

Thus from * devotion to Duty Arjuna 
is led on to * devotion to (Jod * which 
achieves for man self-realisation, and which 
from generation to generation, has succeed- 
ed in giving to man permanent peace. • And 
so f^r as man is not devoid of feeling, so 
far as he is not merely a dealer in logic, 
but a being that weeps, Bhliktiyoga will 
continue to give solace to a large section of 
mankind. ^ 

Even as a means of realising id^htity, 
feeling has a great value.' /ee/iae ohe, 
what w'e think as two. ’’ ' 
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: Ili> ahould not BUpjjoted that feeling 
iMntfbt get rtd of the inherent duality. Will 
is the medium of separation as well as 
unity. In voluntary resignation of one 
will to another, there ds both unity and 
difference. “ My cot is too small for two 
selves to find room therein is an utter- 
ance that is liable to be mistaken for that of 
a Jnana Yogin, though uttered in the 
ecstacy of love by Jalaluddin Rumi. • 


CHAPTER XI 
In All That Is Best 

Fondness leads one to muse on the object 
of love and thought intensifies love* The 
man who loves God would ;J.ike to think of 
Him often. But how can one think of God 
unless^he has seen Him Nay even when 
His existence is doubted. * 

Rigoecla,-2-l2~5. 
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The traditional method is to read, to 
think, and to understand : and 

The Idol-worshipper fixes the attention 
on the idol. But the image is only symboli- 
cal, it represents the bundle of qualities 
that we attribute to God — which constitute 
our idea of Godhead. 

But what is our idea of Godhead ? It is 
the concentration of all the best that we 
know of. The qualities inhere in some 
objects — not all in one, as in the case of 
God — but some one attribute in some place 
and some other attribute in another. Gita 
tells us that our ideation of God would 
be considerably helped by thinking of all 
the g«eat and good objects in nature — or 
their characteristic features. 

* Gi/fl, 10-41. 

The Gita gives us a long list of: such 
objects. 
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#nTn \ 

Gita, 10-25. 

I am Bhrigu(ZarathushtraX in the Maharshis, 
the syllable “ Om *’ in speech. 

The list is however* far from being ex- 
haustive. 

Gita, 10-40. 

It need not however be considered as a 
blasphemy to think of God in man, alid even 
in lower creatures or inanimate objects. Our 
idea of Godhead is bound to be anthropo- 
morphic. No one can run away from his own 
shadow — and however sublime our concep- 
tion.of Godhead may be, though they may 
be the highest of the human conceptions — 
they are still human conceptions. * 

These sublime attributes are found in 
some concrete objects. And there is no 
harm if these concrete objects serve to 
remind us of God. 

Thps even inanimate objects may help us 
to contemplate about God. [Though it is in 
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human bieings that we would get the highest 
expressioh' of the qualities associated with 
Godhead. 

This leads us on to. the idea of prophets. 
For “ in the last analysis, the object of 
man’s choice, is a certain type of self-hood. 
The question therefore comes up, which, 
among the possible selves, is the true or the 
Ideal Self.“ ^ 

Thus‘ Gita mentions some Prophets such 
as Ramaehandra and Zarathushtra (Bhrigu). 
The divine qualities are found at their best 
in these prophets. 

The Prophets are the Gurus of mankind. 
We shall^well realise the necessity^pf a 
Guru, if we remember, the words of Brigaton 
“ ^carinot Ught^my own fire, I must convey 
a spark;from another 8 hearth.’ 

For ordinary iixiortals, the Guru is as good 
as God himeejf. “ God for man - is he, in 

1. Seth— Ethical Principles, ^ ' 

2. Macdonald -^The Religious Aftittide? injslam, 
p.l. 
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^inds his SetfiRealisation. What- 
ov;^r more He may be, matters for us not 
at all*’*' • 

Thus the Prophet is looked upon as God 
incjarnate — as an Avatar.* 

It need not be considered that there is 
•any inherent impossibility in the idea of 
Avatar — in the Omnipresent Ohe, continuing 
to be omnipresent, and yet taking up a 
human form. “ If there is an indestructible 
moral individuality which constitutes Self, 
which is the same when wielding the largest 
powers and when it sits alone at. the dark 
centre — which may live under a double set 
of conditions at the same time — I see no 
metaphysical contradiction in the idea of 
Incarnation.” ^ 

Be that as it may, whether divine incar- 
nation or not, we see the best of humanity 
in the Prophets — they are the iJest specimen 

1. Macnicol — ^Religion of Jesus, p. 138. 

2. ftutton — Theological Essays, p. 269. 
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of humankind. Thus the Gita does not 
restrict their number to a selected few only, 
but says that Prophets are born in every age. 

Gita, 4 - 8 . 

The nature of love is to concentrate on a 
particular object and give a supreme value 
to that object to the exclusion of others, as 
Hafiz has said, 

flTf ^ 

5in*fT Irani*! ^ »ii«i 

Love demands monopoly and thus love is 
the great instructor in monotheism — there 
is only one centre in the circle. 

We may however remember that the same 
mooTi^is reflected in many waves. Each 
reflection is a reflection of the same moon 
and it is for us to turn this fact to best ad- 
vantage by thinking of the moon, in any 
reflection. 
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CHAPTER XII 

Through the Eye of Philosophy 

We have seen that Duty is the End of life, 
and that the perfection of duty is in the 
love of God. 

It yet remains to be seen, whether this 
conclusion will stand the test of a critical 
examination. This can be done only by a 
comprehensive study of the proHem of 
existence. In other words we have got to 
know whence we came to be created and 
what is our final destination. We are part 
of the universe and we can solve this 
problem satisfactorily only by understanding 
whence the universe came to be created 
and how it will end. Philosophy propQSfiS.to 
do this work and the Gita now passes on to 
the problem* of Philosophy. “ In order to act, 
the Self must also feel and know.” ^ 

Thus Philosophy is an intimate part of the 
Gita, and the query of Arjuna about mind 
1. Seth- -Ethical Principles, p. 5. 
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and matter isivery pertinent. 

JH# ^ I 

»n«t H ^ M 

V Gita, 13-1. 

1 here is a close connection between Reli- 
gion and Philosophy. “ It is inevitable that 
Philosophy should asser^ itjS . power. Reli- 
gion has to conform, itself to current 
Philosof^y..”^ “Lest the hpld of the highest 
moral ideas on the mind should be weakened 
for apparent lack of intellectual justifica- 
tion.” ’ Religion means no more than 
,Philo^9phy applied to everyday life.^ 

By ultimate analysis the Universe is found 
to consist of two substances namely 
(0-^~Matter or that which occupies space 
and (2) Mind or that which thinks. Philo- 
sophy also examines the question 'as to 
whether there is a Creator of these, two 

1. OLeary — Arabic Thought, p. 6, 

2. Green-^Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 346. 

3. Lingcsha>MahAbhagavat-«>Heart of Gita, p.l8. 
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substances, 'which; is the cause and the basis, 
the explanation and the consummation of 
these two substances. Thus, Nature, Soul 
and God are the Problems of Philosophy. 

The truth that Philosophy has arrived at, 
is that there is an underlying unity between 
Matter and Mind (Nature and Soul) and 
also between Soul and God. 

There is a correlation between Mind and 
Matter. “ The human Soul could not think, 
conquer or love Nature, were it unthinkable, 
unconquerable, and unloveable. Nature is 
the object of a subject, quite rational and 
thoroughly intelligible, capable of contrcf 
and worthy of love.” ' Matter cahriot 
develop life or consciousness unless it had 
the potentiality of them in its natur e, 
amount of shock from the external environ- 
ment can extract life out of mere matter.’’* 

Similarly there is no gap between Soul 
and God. God is infinite, and\he Infinite is 

li Radha Krishan—Indian Philosophy, p. 170. 

2. Ifladhc Krishan— Indian Philosophy, p, 
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not a mere abstraction. It is in and through 
the Finite, that the Infinite expresses itself. 
The Transcendental Reality 'is also the 
Immanent Reality. “To be free from every- 
thing is to be nothing.” 

Thus the Infinite is present in the finite. 
God is present in Man. 

‘‘ Everything seeks a good beyond itself, 
tries to rid itself of its finiteness, and 
become perfect. The finite seeks self trans- 
cendance. This clearly establishes that the 
Infinite Spirit is working in the finite. The 
real is the basis of the Unreal.” ^ 

” If there is any ingrained belief in us all, 
it is the idea of freedom.” * 

TiTe categorical Imperative of Duty is 
best explained as the call of the Infinite, 
“ As Will, man lives and moves and has his 

- 

1. Radha Krishan—Indian Philotophy, p. 203. 

2. Lingeaha Mshabhagavat— Heart of the 
Bhagvat-Gita, p. 32. 
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being in the noumenal world, from which as 
Intelligence, he is for ever shut out.*' ^ 

Thus a consideration of Philosophy is 
calculated to lead to a better understanding 
of ‘ the categorical quality of the imperative 
of morality,’ * 

And a larger and deeper conception of 
■ the meaning of life inevitably brings with it 
a larger and a deeper life.’** 

So the study of Philosophy cai\not be 
ignored. 


CHAPTER XIII 
Freedom 

Tfie subject-matter of this chapter is 
Jnana Yoga. It teaches us about the ide!b^y 
of man and Brahma. 

If God is infinite, then human soul is also 
a part of God. Otherwise God would be 

1. Seth— Ethical Principles, p. 164. 

2. Seth — Ethical Principles, p. 163. 

3. Seth— Ethical Principles, p. 9. 
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limited by ith^^ei^Btence of the human bouW 
by sbmeikmg^ o^er than HimseK. So t^alt 
eithtii:humab ’^ul is a part of God, or God 
is not infinite. 

The^same truth may be seen from another 
point of view — from the problem of evil. 
Personal God is not the last word of Philo- 
sophy. Personality implies particiilarisation 
— distinction from what is not itselfi 
Personal God is the source and sustenancb of 
all truth, all goodness and ali:beauty. Where- 
from does then untruth, evil or ugliness 
derive their e^istenoe? It is no good say- 
ing that in the end truth will triumph. 
That is a mere supposition. Moreover, 
God, who is the source of both truth and 
unirvLth, has ceased to be personal. If both 
truth and untruth are His parts,«then He 
will be equally indifferent to both, ' - > * 

Thus the e^dstence of evil poiausiout'^that 
Personal God* is not the last word on the 
point. All distinction is reconciled only in 
the Absolute. In the Absolute alone, ‘good- 
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nees is not limited bf badness; or badfiess 
by goodness. 

If the Absolute is ^he ultimate truth, ^hen 
there exists: ni^hiiig besides it — ^otherwise it 
would be relative and not Absolute. 

Thus human soul has no sepairate e^^is- 
tence. It is part of the Absolute — it is the. 
Absolute. 

The e^^istt^nce of the human soul is mere 
appearance — in reality only the Absolute 
exists. If the Absolute does not exist, then 
God is the creator of evil; If the Abso^jatp 
exists — ;then human soul is expression of 
the Absolute. 

Jnana-yoga teaches us that the End of life 
is to realise this great truth that .huhfian soul 
.is the Absolute — it is unlimited, free. ' _ 

There cannot be two Absplutes-^sp thfe 
human soul is^ the^ Absolute iWdf. 

Panca-Dasi Cita, 12-^107. 

It is becaiise the human soul does not 
know il«elf to be the . Absolute, that it con- 
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siderB itself to be bound. Ignorance is real 
bondage. 

Panca^Dasi Gita, 13 - 22 . 

Being the Absolute, it is beyond the 
bondage of pleasure and pain — otherwise it 
would not be the Absolute. 

: *r *! I 

Gita, 18 - 54 * 

It is also free from the bondage of duty. 
Nothing can bind it. 

Panca-Dasi Gita, 13 - 51 . 

“ Duty implies antagonism and resistance. 
But the action of the perfect, so far as they 
dre perfect, is natural.'*' 

^ ^ ^ I 

Panca-Dasi Gita, 13 - 38 . 

They trai^.scend duty, for they transcend 
any definite purpose. “The functioning of 

1. Seth— Ethical Principles, p. 57. 
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will for a definite purpose is the work of 
finite being, Iswara is willing — but willing 
to no definite, purpose. It must necessarily 
be an expression in delight, for bliss is its 
soul — delight the expression.*’ ^ 

Rigveda, 9-113-11. 

We are thus in a position to understand 
the full significance of the most important 
lesson of the Gita. 

Jif I 

For the does not work for any defi- 

nite purpose. 

** He does not act because it is his duty to 
Act, but because it is his privilege to Act.*** 

So success or failure does not matteTr4p 
him. He is concerned only with the action 
itself. 

1. Mahendra Sarkar— Comparative Studies in 
Vedantism, p. 95. 

2. Lingesha Mshabhagavat — Heart of Bhagavat- 
Gita. , 
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smwr sr i 

Panea-Dasi Gita, 13 - 103 . 

As a matter of fact the grandeur of Duty 
is dwarfed if it ceases with the acquisition 
of any particular result. 

Thus the same argument of Arjuna 
5f tr^: I 

W 51^ IT H II 

Gita^ 2 - 6 . 

may be turned against him. He did not 
like to fight because victory or defeat he 
thought to be the same to him. He might 
as well enter into the fight, because victory 
an<Ld^eatVete the same to him. 

He littered these words without under- 
sJLanding the logical iniplication ; that 4s 
why he was accused of (tall talk). . ' 

In Jnana yoga there is no fhorality— i^for 
one has transcended the distinction between 
right and m'ong then. 

Panea-Dasi G/fa,. 13-33, 
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In Jnana yoga there is no worship. There 
is only one existence — who shall worship 
whom ? 

Panca-Dasi Gita^ 13 ^ 87 ' 

He has no lord over himself, 

*T WliR^lfq IT: I 

Panca-Dasi Gita^ 13 - 41 . 

Thus Jnana yoga has been the butt-end of 
the attack of superficial critics— as a step 
which degrades man into an immoral being. 

They however forget that the Jnana yoga 
is immune to the attractions of pleasure. 
Unless and until one has learnt to look upon 
the pleasant and the unpleasant as equal, he 
'is not a Jnana yogin. And after he ifas 
learnt to do so, vice cannot tempt him. For 
vices have their hold only through the desire 
for pleasure. That does not wei^h with the 
Jnana yogin. 

wif 

Panca-Dasi Gita, 13-33 

G. I.— 5 
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Morality covers only a limited sphere of 
existence. The tiger is not held responsible 
for murder. God himself has ordained death, 
which snatches away the child from the 
mother’s breast. Is God guilty of cruelty ? 
Where the motive is pure, sin does not touch 
the man. 

W «» fiScqfUl 

Gita. 18-17. 

Then again truth has got to be accepted — 
whether palatable or not. If the Ateolute 
is the real truth of the matter — our refusal 
to accept it does not alter the facts. 

Jnana yoga teaches us the highest truth — 
viz. that man is free. 

The End of Religion is to tran'scend 
Religion. And that is the plane where the* 
Gita has landed us. 

It begins by teaching duty and ends by 
teaching how to transcend duty. 

Rectitudd consists, not in the achievement 
of any particular object but in the manner 
of choice, not in what we do, but in why we 
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do i. e. to say in the right direction of the 
will itself. 

Thus Kant laid down that there is nothing 
good in the world, or even out of it, but the 
good will. 

This follows from the fact that the moral 
imperative is categorical. Every external 
‘end is empirical and could give rise only to 
a hypothetical end. We should be entitled 
to say that if we seek that end,, we are 
bound to act in a particular way (with a 
view to its attainment). The absolute im- 
perative of duty has no reference to any 
external ends. It consists in the right direc- 
tion of the will itself. The end for man as 
man, ’is attained in the right action itself. 
*It is conduct and not production. The g^od 
is not something to be hereinafter attained. 
It is attained*from moment to moment, in 
the good life itself. 

This is also expressed by saying that the 
moral progress lies from “ Do not ** to Do 
and fr(5m“ Do’’ to “ Be,” 
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“ It is a common remark that moral code 
changes from ** Do not** to “ Do ** and from 
this to “ Be.’* A Mosaic code may attempt 
to regulate the specific acts of life, Christia. 
nity says “ Be ye perfect.” ^ 

This is also what Hegel meant by saying 
“ Be a Person.” 

Thus Karma, Bhakti and Jnana, Yogeswara 
Govinda teaches in the Gita all the three 
Yogas ^(Methods) of Self-Realisation. 


CHAPTER XIV 
Raja Yoga (Synthesis) 

The Gita teaches us all the methods 
of Self-realisation viz : Karmayoga, Bhakti- 
YOg? Slid Jnanayoga. These three methods' 
correspond to the three faculties of the 
mind viz : willing, feeling ^nd knowing, 
and there is not a fourth faculty and 
therefore i€Ot a fourth method of Self- 
Realisation. Yoga means primarily Self- 
1. Dewey- Outlines of Ethics, p. 231, * 
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Realisation and secondarily the method 
of Self-Realisation. Self-Realisation is the 
object, also of Religion. Therefore there is 
no Religion that transcends the lessons of 
the Gita. All the Religions are more or less 
based on Bhaktiyoga — only in Budhism 
prominence is laid on Karmayoga, and in 
Jinism prominence on Jnanayoga. Other 
religions are mostly Bhaktiyoga with a mix- 
ture of Karmayoga and * Jnanayoga. •Thus 
all Religions will find support in the Gita. 
The Gita may be used as the Scripture of all 
Religions — It is the scripture of the world- 
religion. 

The greatness of the Gita lies in the fact 
that it is the support of every method. 
Minds differ as rivers differ. The same cvp- 
does not fit on every head. The Gita is the 
only scripture that offers to the head the 
cap that will fit it. 

“ The practicality of the Gita consists in 
its recognizing the varieties of minds and 
inclinati^ins. Though truth is one and the 
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uttimate goal must be the same, yet it cannot 
be insisted that all must follow the same 
method to reach it. Though |)erfect health 
is the goal of all his patients, a doctor would 
not prescribe the' same course of treatment 
to them all.” ^ 

“ The Gita supports all ideals or none.” ^ 

But the Gita does not do so by mere 
mechanical combination only. It does not 
preseivt the three yogas separately, and ask 
people to take up which one he chooses. It 
shows that there is an inward relation bet- 
ween the three. There is a necessary 
connection between them. In other words 
it synthesises all the three methods into one 
yoga — which is known as Rajayoga. So that 
Kfrrma, Bhakti and Jnana yogas are the 
different aspects of the same Rajayoga — just 
as Willing, Feeling and Knowing are the 
different asj^ects of the same mind. 

1, Lingesha Mahabhagavat— Heart of the Bha- 
gavat-Gita, p. 19. 

2. Ibid, p. 24. 
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Herein lies the uniqueness of the Gita. 

It points out the synthesis, both by 
{a) ascension and {b) descension. 

(d) It begins with Karmayoga and shows 
that Karmayoga leads on to Bhaktiyoga, and 
Bhaktiyoga to Jnanayoga. 

(i) On the other hand it shows that 
Jnanayoga must be based on Bhaktiyoga, 
and Bhaktiyoga on Karmayoga. 

The whole structure is like a threc.§toried 
mansion, Karma, Bhakti and Jnana, forming 
its different floors one above the other. 

We have seen how Karmayoga goes up to 
Bhaktiyoga. Karmayoga means submission 
to the will of the Higher Self, The dictate 
of the Higher Self is the same to all. Thus 
‘submission to the Higher Self is submission 
to God — if the Higher Self is not considered 
to be the expression of an Impersonal Law 
but of a Personal Being. At the same time, 
Personal God is not the last wbfd of Philo- 
sophy. It does not explain the existence of 
evil— does not explain whether Satan’s 
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ability is derived from God. Thus Bhakti- 
yoga cannot stop with itself. It goes up to 
Jnanayoga. 

On the other hand so long the soul is 
encompassed in a body — one is subject to 
the sway of hunger and thirst, it cannot 
live in the knowledge of absolute monisml 
It has got to recognise dualism for practicat 
purposes — as Sankara said. Moreover 
it is in love that the identity between the 
lover add the beloved is harmoniously esta- 
blished. Then again it has been said that 
“ you cannot love until you know, and ye 
cannot know until you love.*' ^ 

Jnanayoga proposes to know and it must 
be based on Bhaktiyoga, in order to know 
accurately. 

must be based on Karmayoga as wxll. 
“True knowledge of a person can only be 
acquired by means of affinity of character, 
and so holiness is needed for the knowledge 
of the holy (yie.'' * 

1. Holley (Bahai — Spirit of the Age), p. 158. 

2. Macnieol — Religion of Jesus, p. 26, 
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As a matter of fact a God that is not 
moral, a God that is not godly, is not differ- 
ent from thp devil. So true Bhaktiyoga 
must be based on Karmayoga. 

Gita follows the natural method of going 
up from morality to God as the source of 
that morality. Those who follow the other 
method of first postulating the existence of 
God, and then derive morality as His will, 
make the course perilous for both. For if 
one should entertain any doubt alJout the 
existence of God, his faith in the moral 
laws also will topple down. 

On the other hand if God is seen to be the 
source and support of morality, religious 
belief is founded on a rock bed. For moral 
laws are apparent to everybody and cannot 
be denied. Moreover when God is seen as 
speaking to fhan, through conscience, divine 
service comes to be direct. No intermediary 
is required for the purpose. E\«ry one can 
go up to God direct and act according to 
His wishes. It makes religion very simple 
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and prevents the possibility of its corruption 
by the growth of unmeaning and injurious 
ceremonies, and this is the religion preached 
by the Gita. 

And this being the natural religion is 
bound to survive, Man cannot transgress 
morality. 

“ Man lives under the power of the idea 
of the supreme reality of moral distinctions, 
and of <heir absolute significance. To in- 
validate the hypothesis would be to invalidate 
the life which is based upon it.” ^ 

So that if life is not to be invalidated, the 
religion of the Gita has got to be lived. The 
Rajayoga gives a complete and comprehen- 
sive picture of that life — consisting of the 
thfe^yogas. 

It asks us to act like a Karmayogin, to 
eel like a Bhaktiyogin, and to think like a 
Jnanayogin. fThis is the highest life possible, 
the or the stage. 

1. Seth— Ethical Principles, p. 435. * 
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An idea of such a life may be formed 
from the description given in this chapter. 

It is the Ideal, that we carry in us, that 
determines our duty. Locke therefore 
pointed out that the proper way of deter- 
mining what rational conduct is, would be 
to ask the question as to what would be the 
conduct of the Ideal Person. 

Panca^Dasi Gita, 14 - 5 . 

In other words, the moral standard is 
primarily the perfect person. Hegel thus 
laid down the fundamental moral law to be 
“ Be a Person.” 

The characteristic of the Ideal person 
are described in this chapter. 

We have •now come to the close of the 
Gita, and the more we think of it, the more 
will we find that the Gita is paj* excellence, 
the Gospel of life for all mankind. 
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CHAPTER XV 
In the Presence of God 

The whole life of the Rajayogin may be 
considered to be a^ prayer of God. The 
melody of that prayer is to^be found in 
Chapter XV — wherein the yogin feels the 
presence of God everywhere — whither he 
might turn. 

The influence of this prayer may be well 
known from the words of Babu Hirendra 
Nath Datta in his nhfrq 

This song of the 15th Chapter truly 
explains the name of the Gita as a song. 

It forms the fitting conclusion of the Gita 
as Babu Satyendra Nath Thakur has re- 
marked in his translation of Gita. 

This song will ever be on the lips of the 
yogin. 

If we break the silence of the soul and 
utter any wofds at all, may these ever be 
the words of the Gita — the Song Celestial. 
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GITA AND GURU GOVINDA 

The Scripture is the bond of the Church, 
the cement that holds all the units together. 
It is devotion to the same scripture that 
makes the brotherhood of Islam, the 
strongest of its kind. It is lack of this 
devotion in actual fact, as distinct from 
academical theories, that makes the Hindu 
helpless as the lamb. 

Guru Govinda Sinha rightly diagnosed the 
cause of this weakness, which appeared to 
others to be inherent. He wanted to make 
a lion out of the lamb. 

^ vnl i ^ ii 

Rahet — Namah. 

And so he made the scripture supreme above 
all, the Arbiter of the National Destiny. 

w ppn % 5^ m ii 

Raket — Namah. 

But if all the five sects of the Aryan 
Church ( the Hindu, the Parsi, the Bud- 
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dhist, the Jaina and the Sikh ) are to be 
held together, then the Guru-Grantha or 
the National Scripture, cannot leave out of 
account, the Gita, which is “the butter 
churned out of the milk of the Veda ” and 
eminently suited for serving as the Common 
Scripture of all the five sects of the Vedic 
Church. 

And Guru Govinda had no other mission 
than to jpreach the Gita by his life. 

srRfifT m 

wg?; II 

Krishnaoatar, 

At the time of the composition of the 
Veda, the Indians and the Iranians yet 
formed one people. The Indians adopted 
the Iconic form of worship, otherwise called 
Deva-Yasna. The Iranians adopted the An 
Iconic form, otherwise called Mazda-Yasna. 
The Veda, however, was the joint property, 
of both these peoples, and it upholds both 
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the cults. Thus, it applies to the Supreme 
Lord Rudra, both the adjectives “ Deva ” 
and “ Asura,**. ^ 

^ I 

Rig. Veda S-43-11 
The difference in the stress, laid on the 
Iconic and the An-Iconic forms of worship, 
by the Indians and the Iranians respec- 
tively, however, created a gulf of difference 
between the Hindus and the Parsis, which 
widened with time. Yogeswara Govinda 
reconciled the two points of view by making 
in the Celestial Gita a synthesis of the 
messages of Ramchandra and Zarathustra. 
It was however left to Ganadhara Guru, 
Govinda Sinha, to implement the ideal in 
life, by founding a new sect of the Vedic 
Church — a^sect that would live and die by 
the Gita. 

Guru Govinda Sinha united the Hindu 
and the Farsi. He adopted the Parsi 
costume ( short and shirt ) but the Indian 
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Script ( written from the left ). In Private 
life, he permitted Iconic worship 
but in public life, he would tolerate nothing 
but the An-Iconic form ( ). 

He taught them Organisation, by which 
the Hindus and the Parsis could save theui- 
selves and for that purpose he placed the 
Scripture in its true place, as the sole 
authority for one and all 

fqq% ^ II 

Rahet — Namah. 

He brought the Vedic Religion to perfec- 
tion, by making it fit for all, and by making 
all fit for it. His whole life is nothing but 
the Gita in action. 

And in profound reverence to the Last of 
the Prophets “who possessed nothing, desired 
nothing and feared nothing’* let us shout 
the cry of victory, 

In the name of Rudra the Eternal and 

the Infinite (5TOP9). 
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OR 

PANCHADASI GItA 


PART II 


TRANSLATION 




CHAPTER I 


In Pensive Mood 

1 . 

On the holy plain of Kurukshetra, 
gathered together, eager for battle, what 
did they, O Sanjaya, do, my people and the 
Pandavas ? 

2. g 

Having seen arrayed, the army of the 
Pandavas, Prince Duryodhana approached 
the Acharya and spoke these words. 

3. qioijqrirni. 

Behold this mighty host of the sons of 
Pandu, O teacher, arrayed by the son of 
Drupada, thy wise disciple. 

Heroes are these, mighty bowmen, to 
Bhima and Arjuna equal in battle— Yuyu- 
dhana, Virat and Drupada of the great car. 
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5 . 

Dhristaketu, Chekitana, and the valiant 
king of Kasi, Purujit, and KUnti bhoja and 
Saivya, bull among men. 

6 . 

Yudha-manyu the. brave, and Uttamaujas 
the strong, Saubhadra and Draupadeyas, all 
of great cars. 

7 - 5 i%T%ei q 

Know further all those, who are our 
chiefs — the leaders of my army. I would 
name them for your information. 

8. tlefT’I, 

Thou and Bhisma, and Kama and Kripa^ 
conquerors of battle; Aswathama and 
Vikarna and Sauma-datti as well. 

9. =5r 515^: ?j?i: 

And many other heroes who would give 
up their life for me, armed with various wea- 
pons and missiles, and well-skilled in war. 
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10. BTWT^lI. 

Thus innumerable is this army of ours 
marshalled by Bhisma. While their army 
marshalled by Bhima seems limited. 

11. 3Tq% ^ 

‘ Now in the rank and file, every one 
in his own position, let all of. you guard 
Bhisma. 

12 . 

Then to cheer him up, the glorious chief 
of the Kurus, the grand-sire, blew his couch 
sounding on high a lion’s roar. 

13 . 

And instantly conches and kettle-drums, 
tabors, and drums and cow-horns suddenly 
blared forth and the sound was tumultuous. 

14. 

Then stationed in the great war-chariot, 
drawn by white horses, Madhava and 
Pandava blew their own conches. 
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15. 

Hrisikesh blew the conch named Panch- 
Janya ( the Democrat ) and Arjuna blew 
the conch named Devadatta. And Bhima 
of terrible deeds, blew the great conch 
Paundra. 

16 . 

King Yudhisthira blew the Ananta Bijoya. 
Nakula and Sahadeva blew the conches 
named Sughosa and Mani-Puspaka. 

17 . : 

Kasya, the wielder of the bow, and 
Sikhandi the car-warrior; Dhrista-dyumna, 
and Virata, and Satyaki the unconquered, 

Drupada, and Draupadi’s sons, and 
mighty armed Abhi-manyu all began to 
blow their conches severally. 

19. ^ qtqr 

''rhat uproar rent the hearts of the 
Kauravas, filling the earth and the sky with 
sound. 
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20 . 

Then beholding the sons of Dhritarastra 
standing arrayed, and the flight of m/ssiles 
about to begin, Arjuna took up his bow. 

21 . 

And to Hrisikesa spoke “ Put my chariot 
between the two armies; 

22. a;crT^ 

So that I may behold all the warriors with 
whom I must strive in the out-breaking war. 

23. qiftjtqJnqH, 

I intend to see them all who have 
gathered together, ready to fight for pleasing 
the wicked son of Dhritarastra.” 

24. ij;qgTf?r 

Thus addressed by Arjuna, Hrisikesa 
placed the chariot in the midst of the two 
armies. 

25. gFusT'Jisig’qq; 

In front of Bhisma, Drona and other 
princes told “ Behold, Partha, all these 
Kurus gathered together. ” 
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26. qT»^ 

Then saw Arjuna standing there, uncles 
and grand-fathers, tutors, maternal uncles, 
cousins, brothers, grandsons, comrades, 
fathers-in-law and friends in the ranks of 
both the armies. 

27. g 

Seeing all his kinsmen, standing before 
him, Arjuna was seized with commiseration 
and u^.tered in sadness. 

28 . 

Seeing these my kinsmen assembled to- 
gether eager to fight, my limbs fail and my 
mouth is parched. 

29. ^ 

My body quivers and my hair stands on 
end, Gandiva slips from my hand and my 
skin burns all over. 

30. ^ 

I am not able to stand, my mind is whirl- 
ing, and I see adverse omens, O Kesaya. 
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31. 11=^ WT3'R?nfil 

I do not also see what good will come of 
slaying my kinsmen in battle. I do not 
desire for victory, O Krisna, or for king- 
dom or for pleasure. 

32. ^ 

What can kingdom avail us, Govinda, and 
what can enjoyment or life avail ? For 
they, whose company makes kingdom, enjoy- 
ment and gratification, pleasant to us, stand 
here in battle, for parting with their wealth 
and life. 

33. aTRTq!: 

Teachers, fathers, sons, as well as grand- 
fathers, uncles, fathers-in-law, grand-sons, 
brothers-in-law and other relatives. 

34. ^ 

I would not kill them, even if I were to 
be killed in consequence — not even for the 
sake of the three worlds, much less for this 
earth. 
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35. W. 

What pleasure can we have in slaying the 
sons of Dhritaristra ? Desparadoes though 
they are, the sin of their murder will over- 
take us. 

36. fjgq. 

Therefore it does not behove us to kill 
the sons of Dhritarastra, who are our kins- 
men. How can, O Madhava, the slaughter 
of relatives do any good ? 

37. zpm ff 

Though these greedy fools do not realise 
the sin of destroying the nation — the folly 
of a civil war, 

38. q Iqq^inf^ 

Why should we not know’ how to recede 
from this crime — we who know of the 
calamity that ensues the disorganisation of 
the nation ? 

39. 

When there is a civil war, the national 
institutions decay. When the national in- 
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Btitutions dissolve, there is nothing to keep 
it on the right track, and the whole nation 
falls a prey to the forces of evil. 

40. 

When immorality prevails, canker creeps 
in even at the very root of the national life. 
The ladies cannot keep themselves free 
from its influence and they also become cor- 
rupt. Corrupt mothers are not calculated 
to rear up noble dutiful children, a^jd dis- 
integration sets in in the civic life. 

41. 

To the nation, disorganisation means its 
death- Death of the nation brings about 
the death of its belligerants as well (Treason 
to the nation is also suicidal to the traitors 
in the last resort. ) The ancestral customs 
die, and the continuity of the national life 
is broken. 

42. fSSTiqt 

The mis-deeds of the anti-nationals brings 
about disorganisation (inter-mixture of func- 
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tions). And disorganisation leads to the 
destruction of the family and national 
institutions. 

43 . 

0 Janardana, it is said, that people who 
are de-nationalised ( who have ceased to 
draw nutrition from the national culture ) 
live an inglorious life — live no better 
than in hell. 

44 ^ qi'iH 

Alas, what a great sin we are about to 
commit, that in the greed for the kingdom, 
we have prepared ourselves to kill our 
kinsmen}! 

45. 

If the sons of Dhritarastra, weapon in 
hand, should slay me, unarmed, unresisting, 
that would l^e the better for me. 
r 46. 

Thus addressed Arjuna to Hrisikesn. 
And having finished, he further said to 
Govinda, “ I shall not fight ” and became 
silent. 
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47. ?jgJiT=€i 

Then to Arjuna, despondent in the midst 
of two armies, Hrisikesa, with a smile, 
spoke as follows. 

48. ?qH, 

You grieve over trifles and yet talk tall. 
Those who are really wise, they do not ever 
lament, whether for the living or for the 
dead. 

49. h <^4 

Like that of a’priest, O Part ha, dull and 
slow, who looks to the letter and neglects 
the spirit of the law, your intellect also 
fails, to grasp the fact of the matter. 

50. ^ 

It is not a fact that we did not exist ' 
before — myself, yourself, and these kings- 
Nor is it a fact that we shall ever cease to be. 

51. ^ 

Just as one passes from infancy to youth 
and from youth to old age, so death also 
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marks transition to another body. The 
wise do not grieve over it. 

52 . viT«i: 

The non-existent cannot spring up into 
existence and the existent cannot cease to 
be. The philosophers have argued them 
at length. 

53. g 

Know that to be indestructible which 
pervades the universe. None can annihilate 
that imperishable one. 

54 . ^ 

The bodies are perishablC'-The soul is not. 
The soul in indestructible, infinite. So you 
need not fear to fight. 

55 . ^ 

He who considers it to be the slayer, or 
he who considers it to be the slain — both of 
them err. It docs not slay, nor can it 
be slain. 
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56. q f|f?ra 

It is not born, nor does it die. Once be- 
ing, it does not . cease to be. It is unborn, 
perpetual, eternal and ancient. With the 
death of the body, it does not die. 

57. fJRq 

When one realises that it is indestructi- 
ble, perpetual, unborn, and imperishable, 
how can he think of it as slaying and slain ? 

58. 

As a man casts off worn out garments 
and puts on new ones, so the soul casts off 
worn out bodies and enters into others that 
are new. 

59. qyji 

Just as the Ruru-deer casts off its old 
horn, and the serpent its slough, so the soul 
leaves behind the old body and does not 
care to look back. 

60. qq 

Weapons cannot cleave it, nor can fire 
burn. Water cannot wet it, nor can the 
wind dry. 
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61. 9T<W WiJL 

Uncleavable, incombustible, and never to 
be wetted or dried, — it is eternal, all- 
pervasive, stable and ever-lasting. 

62. arswitsqil. 

It is said to be unmanifest, unthinkable, 
and immutable. Know it to be such and 
grieve not. 

63. 

If however you consider it to be now born 
and now dead, still you should not grieve 
for it. 

64. ;sira^q ^53; 

For certain is death for the born, and 
certain is birth for the dead. You should 
not grieve over what is inevitable. 

All objects are liable to decay and all 
heights have falls. All association ends in 
dissociation, and the end of life is death. 
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66 . 

Day after day people see some one or 
else dying. Ye*t the survivors do not think 
of their own death. What can be more 
strange? 

This ancient dawn, recurring again and 
again in the same old way, wastes away the 
life of the mortals, like a skilled hunter 
cutting the birds into pieces. 

68 . ^ 

The days bygone do never return ; nor 
do the -nights, nor months. Every fleeting 
object takes the sure path of destruction 
and forever dies. 

Gone are the men, who in tliedays before 
us, looked on the advent of tlie dawn. We, 
the living now behold her brightness, and 
they come high who shall hereafter see her. 
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70. 

The whole caravan is destined for the 
same goal. One’s turn is to arrive earlier. 
But what does it matter ultimately ? 

71 . 3T^R 

This is a long path — the perpetual path 
that every one must tread, in his turn. 
Man has no choice but to set his foot on 
this track which is the resort of all. 

72. IF 3 ^ 

Where is your father now, 0 Partha, and 
where is your grandfather ? You do not 
see them now; nor do they see you. 

73. jj?n 

Some are born dead, some die as soon as 
they are born. Others die while they are 
yet in their youth and vigour. 

74. ^T55: 

Time carries away the animals, one and 
all. There is none who is dear to time and 
none who is disagreeable. 
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75. ?|jlf 

Seeing that the birth and the death of a 
man are inscrutable, one should realise 
the folly of delight or grief for it. 

76. fit; 3 

What a fool are you to be confused ? 
Yourself pitiable, do you pity fot others ? 
Lamenting for you, and themselves lament- 
able, others as well will soon be going the 
same path, after you. 

77. 

Who are you and whence did you come, 
whither would you go and to whom, where 
are you now and where you would hence- 
forth be, do you ever ask yourself these 
questions ? 

78. 

Beings are unmanifest both in the begin- 
ning and in the end. Only in the middle 
state they are manifested. What reason 
there is for lamenting for their disap- 
pearance ? 
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79- 

Some find it to be something very 
strange, and others tell it to be so. To 
others it hears very strange while there are 
others who cannot grasp it, even though told. 

In every body, the soul is imperishable. 
So you need not grieve for anybody. 

81 . 

And if you look to your duty you would 
not vacillate. For, for a Ksatriya, there is 
no good greater than a righteous war. 

82. 

Either victory or death in war is the lot 
apportioned to Ksatriya. This is his duty. 
Timidity is to be deprecated. 

83. =^Tqqv(q: 

Fortunate is the Ksatriya, O Partha, who 
obtains unsought, such a fight as an open 
door to heaven. 
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84 . ^ ^ 

It is unworthy of you, O victor, that you 
should be despondent. A Ksatriya does 
not accept that which he does not acquire 
by his strength. 

85. 

It is a disgrace to the Ksatriya to die on 
the bed steeped in spittle and urine and 
moaning pitifully. 

86. qrfJl 

The privations that a Ksatriya under- 
goes during the war, add to the stock of his 
merits, as the moralists say. 

87. 3T5ft-q 

The martyr is not to be mourned. He 
gets honour in heaven, even after death. 
The prescribed food, drink, bath, or segre- 
gation, as funeral rite, is not required in 
his case. 

88. q;sq wsqqi ^q 

How, O Madhusudana, would I attack 
Bhisma and Drona, with arrows in the 
battle, they who are worthy of reverence ? 
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89. 5^ 

Better in the world, to eat the beggar’s 
crust, than to slay the superior elders. If I 
were to kill the elders, greedy though they 
are, in order to have my own, that would 
be no better than partaking blood-stained 
food. 

90. ^ %g;T 

I do not know, which for us would be the 
better— that we conquer them, or they 
conquer us. After whose death, life would 
lose its jest, those Dhartarastras stand 
before us. 

91. 

I am in a pitiable fix. I ask thee about 
my duty. Tell me which way is my good 
undoubtedly. I approach thee as a disciple. 
Please to teach. 

92. 

If I were to attain unrivalled monarchy 
on earth, or the supremacy of the angels, I 
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do not see that which could cure this agony 
that withers up my senses. 

93 . 

So saying. Arjuna sank down on his seat 
in the chariot. He threw off the bow and 
the arrow, and his mind was pierced with 
grief. 



CHAPTER II 
The End of Life 

1 - mi 

Seeing him overcome with grief, despon- 
dent and tearful, Madhusudana spoke thus: 

2 - 

How is this that at this critical stage, 
you have been seized by confusion ? This is 
un-Aryanlike, ignoble and infamous. 

3 . 

Do not yield to impotence, 0 Partha, it 
does not befit you. Shake off this disgrace- 
ful cowardice and stand up, Parantapa. 

4. 

Whose downfall the angels desire, they 
pervert his intellect first. He sees contrary- 
wise. 

5. qife 5T<: 

Where neither friends, nor allies, nor 
weapons, avail anything, but one has to fight 
22 
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out his own battle, you are before such a 
warfare. 

For the reflective, O Arjuna, the End of 
Life is only one. For the thoughtless, the 
ends are many and multifarious. 

7. qifilflt 

Flowery speech is uttered by the foolish, 
rejoicing in the letter of the Veda, O 
Partha, saying “ There is naught but-this.” 

Hedonists, thinking of the pleasures of 
heaven, they take to diverse ceremonials, 
in order that they might reap the fruit of 
their action in the next birth, by way of 
pleasure and lord-ship. 

9 . 

Attached to hedonism as they are, their 
intellect is vitiated, and the conclusion ar- 
rived at by them is not calculated to solve 
the problem of the End of Life. 
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10, 3i;qc^ 

The good and the pleasant are different 
from each other. They are the two motives 
for the diffrent actions of men. Of them 
two, he who chooses the good, attains wel- 
fare. The man who chooses the pleasant is 
foiled. 

11, Sjqq 

Both the Good and the Pleasant come to 
men. The wise man circumspects them and 
discriminates. He then gives preference to 
‘ the Good ’ over * the Pleasant. ’ The fool 
selects the pleasant in the hope of gain and 
prosperity. 

12. 5iqiq 

It is clear to the man of intelligence, that 
truth and falsehood oppose each other. Of 
these two, that which is true and straight, 
Soma protects; and He brings the false to 
nothing. 

13 . 

Such action alone, as is done for the sake 
of Duty, does not bind. Therefore unat- 
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tached, /’o on doing duty for the sake of 
Duty. 

The man who enjoys the remnant, after 
doing his duty, goes to Brahman. The man, 
devoid of Duty, does not succeed in this 
world, not to speak of the other. 

15 . 

He who disregards the guidance of the 
Sa'stra, and lives by hedonism, does not 
attain success, happiness or the highest goal. 

Happiness cannot be attained through 
pleasure, tbut must be attained through pain. 
This is the correct, procedure 'and goes a 
long way in controlling the senses. 

17 . 

Now hear from me about the three kinds 
of pleasure. By force of habit a man finds 
pleasure in them and knows no pain. 
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18. 3TR 

What is in the beginning as distasteful as 
venom, but in the end as beneficial as 
nectar, know that to be the Satwika plea- 
sure. It arises out of a sense of the satisfac- 
tion of the entire self. 

19 . 

That which owes its birth to the contact 
of th^ senses with objects, is the Rajas plea- 
sure. It tastes sweet as the nectar in the 
beginning, but is bitter as venom in the end. 

20. =q 

That which is mere stupefaction, both in 
the beginning and in the end, which arises 
out of sleep, indolence, or forgetfulness, 
that pleasure is called Tamasa. 

21. qqqrqqft^tf: 

Forgetful of the innumerable injuries, 
interruptions and insults received, they go 
on enjoying, laughing and making merry. 
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22 . ^ ^ 

Only he who does not perceive anything, 
or he who sees through everything, can be 
happy. The intermediate man is always 
unhappy. 

23. ^ 3T5nHT 

Thus they, who have passed the stage of 
stupidity, but have not yet developed in- 
sight-they are in the sway of great plea- 
sure and pain. 

24. 

About what others sleep over, the yogin 
is quite wakeful ; while he is dead to all 
that, to» which others are quite alive. 

25. ^ 

The Danava people do not know what is 
proper and what is not. They have neither 
purity, nor cleanliness, nor consistency. 

26. ^ 

They say that the universe is without any 
principle, or without any reality — without 
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God. They say that there is no nexus of 
Law binding all together, and that the 
world exists for nothing else but for enjoy- 
ment of pleasures. 

27. q;clf Ogq, 

Having taken up this point of view, these 
vile wretches commit such violent deeds as 
oppress the world. 

28 . 

Go'ttded on by insatiable hedonism, and 
full of conceit, arrogance and vanity, they 
engage in improper deeds, with impure 
motives. 

29 . 

Giving themselves up to innumerable 
desires, which extend up to the end of time, 
and taking hedonism to be the Highest End, 
and convincing themselves that this (visible 
world) is all the reality. 

30 . 

Held in bondage by a hundred ties of ex- 
pectation, given over to hedonism and anger, 
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they strive to obtain by unlawful means, 
hoards of wealth for sensual enjoyment. 

31. 

‘ This desire I have achieved to-day, and 
that I shall to-morrow ; this wealth I have 
already got, and that shall be mine hence- 
forth *. 

32. 

‘ I have killed this enemy, and others, I 
shall. I am a lord and enjoyer, perfect, 
powerful, happy. ’ 

33. ari^t 

‘ I am wealthy and well born; who else 
is equal to me ? I shall continue to invite, 
give, and enjoy \ Thus deluded by un- 
wisdom. 

34. 

Bewildered by numerous desires, en- 
meshed in the web of delusion, addicted to 
hedonism, they fall downwards into a foul 
hell. 


G.9 
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35. 

Self-conceited, stupid, and intoxicated 
with wealth and honour, they perform lip- 
sacrifices for ostentation, without observing 
any method. 

36. ^ ^ 

Given over to egoism, high-handedness, 
insolence, hedonism and anger, these tur- 
bulent ones, repress Me. in their own bodies, 
and ih the bodies of others. 

37. ciTJli 

These hateful and cruel ones, the vilest 
of men, I again put in Danava birth. 

38. 

These fools are again and again born 
amongst the Danava people. They fail to 
approach Me, and remain where they arc. 

39. 7 { 

Neither for pleasure, nor for gain, nor out 
of fear, should one forsake Rectitude — not 
even for life. Rectitude is permanent — 
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pleasure and pain do not endure. Man 
has in him a permanent element, though life 
is ephemeral. 

40. qi^or 

Truth lies hidden under a golden saucer. 
May You Pusan, remove that cover of 
hedonism so that we may see the Truth. 

41 . ^ 

Whether it be pleasure, or it be pain^ 
whether it is dear, or it is unpleasant,* one 
should go through these experiences as they 
come, without yielding oneself to them. 

42. 

You have experienced grief and you have 
experienced delight. Both pleasure and 
pain, you are liable to. But how does that 
matter? (You can still proceed to the goal.) 

43. f| fiiir 

The mind is very fickle, O Krisna, it is 
impetuous and obstinate. Similar to wind, 
it is difficult to bring it to a stand-still. 
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44. q ^ 35 ^: 

In choosing right or wrong, a man is 
hardly his master. Like a wooden machine, 
he is worked by others. 

45. 

All are under the influence of Time. 
Determined by the turn of time, they do 
whatever they do — good, bad or indifferent. 

46. JEqpi; 

If man himself were the master of his 
deeds, all his adventures would succeed 
and he would not know any failure. 

47. ^ 

Is there not a power that created and 
upholds Wind, Sky, Fire, Sun, Moon, Day, 
Mind, Stars, Rivers and Mountains ? 

48. sfftggsq gm 

It is Time, that changes summer, winter 
and rains. Such also is the case with the 
pleasure and pain of men. 
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Undoubtedly,. O Arjuna, the fickle mind 
is hard to curb. But by perseverance and 
dispassion, it is possible to bring the mind 
under control. 

50 . 

Yoga is hard to attain by the indulgent 
The self-controlled, however* can attain 
Yoga by application. 

51 - 

By repetition, you have added strength 
to the torrent of desires. What a man re- 
peatedly does, he becomes full of that. 

52 . 

His actions also determine his character, 
just as his character determines his actions. 
They act in a circle, just as the tree grows 
from the seed, and the seed from the tree. 
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53. || 

It is for the mind to control the mind. 
It is only a King that can control another 
King. 

54. ^ 

Until a man has spiritual knowledge, he 
cannot control the mind. And unless a 
man has self-control, how is it possible for 
him to acquire spiritual knowledge? 

55 . 

And so the energetic wise man, with 
self-control, takes them up simultaneously. 

56. 

Some say that Endeavour is the cause of 
success in action, others say that it is 
Destiny, while others say that it is Nature. 

57. ^ 

Some say that all the three play their 
part in the matter of the result of the 
action. According to some, these three 
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work separately, while according to others, 
they work conjointly. 

58. ^ 

Somebody lays stress on this one, that 
one, or the other one. Others say that this 
is not so. Some deny either of them, and 
others deny both of them. But all virtuous 
men of right vision say that the result is 
dependent on Endeavour. 

59. 5 R 155 : suipir ^ 

If you hold Time to be the dictator, how 
can there be any merit or demerit in the 
actor ? Time forces him, and so nobody 
can be made responsible for his acts. 

60. f 

The reaction conforms to the action — 
to what a man does, where, how and when. 

61. gqfifswf^r qrsRHi. 

However fast a man may run away, the 
consequences follow him as fast. And when 
he lies down, the consequences lie in wait 
for him. 
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62. 

It remains standing with the person when 
he stands, and follows him when he goes. 
It acts, when he acts. It imitates him 
like a shadow. 

63. ^ 

If a man’s actions would not have yielded 
any result, then no one would have perfor- 
med religious or secular acts, and no one 
would teach, and no one would learn. 

64. 3Tf 

Both of these rarely happen — one suc- 
ceeding by chance, without any attempt, 
one failing even with proper endeavour. 

65. 

Everybody is responsible for his own 
deeds, good or bad. The Lord does not 
take them on Himself. Folly prevails over 
reason and that is how men get confused 
(and think that they are determined by God, 
and the responsibility is His who deter- 
mines.) 
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66. g 3I5IR 

To them, whose ignorance has been dis- 
pelled by means of knowledge, Reason, like 
sun, reveals the fact (of Freedom) which is 
the real truth. 

67. gTirgviRqTJi 

The stream of desire flows through two 
channels — the right and the wrong. By 
firmness and effort, it should be dirjectcd 
through the right course. 

68. jjTf^ 

When diverted from the wrong course, it 
passes 'over to the right one, and vice versa. 
Like a child, the mind should be watched 
and guided carefully. 

69. ^ 

Prajapati has made the Right, different 
from the Wrong. He has placed in us, re- 
gard for truth, and contempt for untruth. 
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70. qnH 351 %5i^ 

The mind is knowledge, emotion and will. 
It is the undying light in the heart of men. 
It is at the root of all actions that men do. 
May my mind have nothing but right de- 
sires. 

71. Hit 

May we, with our ears, hear nothing but 
the right, O Yajatras, may we see nothing 
but the good. And serving with our firm 
limbs and bodies may we attain the age 
appointed by the Lord. 

72. ^ groi 

Agni, you know all the paths ; lead us by 
the right path. Repel from us consuming 
sin. We pray to you again and again. 

73. 531^ 

Like that of Pulaka-seeds amongst the 
grains, and of the Puttika-insect among the 
birds, the existence of the man who does 
not follow Rectitude, is useless. 
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74. 

So Rectitude should be the main stay of a 
man. This is to be done, by being to others, 
what one is to himself. 

75. qnn?!, 

Desistance from sin, and)pursuit o( virtue, 
right conduct and right attempt — this is 
the highest good. 

76. 

It is by Rectitude that the sages got Kbe ra- 
tion. It is on Rectitude that the world is 
based. The angels flourish by Rectitude. 
One's welfare is to be found in Rectitude. 

77. ggl q: qy^r: 

If a man proceeds westward, he cannot 
reach the eastern ocean. So a man should 
always stick to the path of virtue. 

78. ^ 

A hundred and one desires rise in the 
heart. Only one of them is the best of all. 
Advancing by that one, a man attains im- 
mortality. All others lead astray. 
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79. ^ SIT 

Be it in pleasure, be it in pain, one who 
goes on doing the right alone, attains suc- 
cess. 

80. ^ ^ 

Such objects as are attained by Rectitude 
are real. Shame on those that are acquired 
by sin. Rectitude has permanent value. 
One should not give it up in temptation. 

81. -3tPi qFTfHT 

Even the sinners, for their existence, de- 
pend on truthfulness. If they would not 
keep the promise of secrecy, they could not 
survive. 

82 . <TTqT?lf^ H^T W 

The sinners also do not gain by the reign 
of injustice. Two thieves combine to rob 
one, and more than two, to rob two, 

83. arrqig ^ qwqfH 

The really virtuous man sticks to virtue 
even in crises. To him, only loss of virtue 
is real loss. 
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84. 

One should always be watchful of his 
character. Wealth ever comes and goes. 
He who loses wealth, does not lose anything^ 
but one who loses character, loses all. 

85. H 

Neither in temptation, nor in anger, nor 
sin, a man should forsake Rectitude. Let 
him stick to truth and avoid hypocrisy. 

86. vftq qrg 

Rectitude alone is the only good, here or 
hereafter. There is nothing greater than 
that. This is what the sages have said. 

87. .Hiqtpq 

I do not, O Krishna, disregard or disparage 
Rectitude. I am rather perplexed, talking 
at random. 

88. ^>5 

I do not see here anybody getting success 
in life, by Rectitude, and philanthropy, for- 
bearance, uprightness or purity. 
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89. q 

Struggle for existence is none too favour- 
able for the growth of Rectitude. The world 
is not friendly like parents. It rather takes 
up an inimical attitude. 

90. ?|l 

Honest Aryas of spotless character are 
dwindling away. The Anaryas flourish. 
This is bewildering. 

91. ^ 

What purpose is served by God, by 
giving power to Duryodhana — lawless, cruel, 
greedy and vicious, as he is. 

92. 

If the responsibility for the action is on 
the doer, and on none else, then the result 
of such sinful acts attaches to God. 

93. 31*1 

If on the other hand, the perpetrator gets 
no sin, then Might alone counts, and I pity 
them who are weak ( and cannot rob 
others ). 
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94. 

What you say, Dhananjaya, in forcible 
language, sounds well. But it is nothing 
but the Philosophy of Nihilism. 

95 . 

But I would tell you in trumpet- voice: 
“ Do not doubt the reality of Rectitude”. 
One who does not perceive Rectitude, is no 
better than an animal. 

Pleasure and pain, hope and fear, are 
common both to men and beasts. Con- 
science is the special characteristic of the 
human kind. Thus one who is devoid of 
conscience, is equal to a beast. 

I shall tell you a great secret. There is 
nothing greater than man. Release all the 
knots of your heart and bring pleasure and 
pain under control. 
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^ 

I did not know what I am for. Chained 
and fettered I roamed about ( having no 
freedom ). It is only with first advent of 
conscience, that I woke up to my destiny. 

99 . 

It is only human beings that are suscepti- 
ble to Right and Wrong. No other creature 
is. 

100 . 

One who cannot rise superior to hedonism, 
anger, malice and temptation, is farther 
from the estate of man, and may be classed 
with lower creatures. 

101 . 

Through the grace of conscience, man 
attains immortality. It is divine. Do not 
disregard it. 

102 . 

It is the Divine Light in the heart of 
men — the seer, in the blind, the deathless, 
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in the mortal. Inspire me, O Victorious 
one. May we always be in harmony with 
you. 

103. cpq qiqffr: 

However far a man may walk in the path 
of vice, he does not reach to the end of it. 
So one would avoid vice and strive for 
Rectitude. 

104. ^ 

There is an absolute or ideal good. There 
need not be any doubt about that. It can 
be known in moments of inspiration. 

105. 

Even if one has any doubt about the 
ultimate superiority of Rectitude, he may 
not forsake the good. There can be no harm 
in pursuing the right. 

106. qiftg f^=^R'Tr 

If virtue does not exist, you do not lose 
anything. But if it does, you make a great 
advance towards crossing the evil of life. 
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107. 

At least this much is quite manifest, that 
a man gets the fruit of his actions ( so that 
there is Law ) and a wise man can remain 
content with few things ( so that character 
influences the mind ). 

108. sqiSfSiR 5if5 

The man who does not see, has got to 
feel the way with his hands. What must 
be his difficulties when the path is full of 
tigers and elephants, serpents and thieves ! 
The condition of the Nihilist, who does 
not know, but has to depend on surmises 
alone, is no better. 

109. u;?! 

If Rectitude is killed, it kills. When it is 
saved, it saves. Do not forsake Rectitude. 
Let not Rectitude killed, kill you. 
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But not Pleasure 

1- 3T*1 ^ 

But what is it that drags man into vice 
against his will and by force as it were. 

2. qiq^q arf^igFi 

I wish to know what the source of pin is, 
and whence it flows. 

3- ij;q 

It is hedonism, it is wrath. It is the 
product of Rajas Guna. All-consuming, 
all-polluting, know it to be the foe par 
excellence. 

4 . 

As smoke hides the flame, as mirror does 
not reflect when covered by dust, as the 
amnion envelops the embryo, so it blinds 
the reason of man. 
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5. arn^ 

The reason even of the wise, is clouded by 
this enemy, hedonism, which is insatiable 
as a flame. 

6 - 

The senses, the mind, and the intellect 
are all its seat. Through all these, it covers 
reason and confounds the man. 

7- f feqroqifr 

Therefore, first control the senses, and 
thereby kill this villain which is destructive 
of wisdom and knowledge. 

What need has a man for austerity, 
sacrifice, or self-knowledge, if he can con- 
trol the sense-organs. 

By thinking of a thing, over and over 
again, a man gets attachment for it. From 
attachment arises desire, and desire 
(frustrated ) gives rise to anger. 
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10- jfhnq, viqf^ 5^: 

From anger proceeds delusion, and from 
delusion comes* loss of memory ; loss of 
memory entails loss of reason, and that 
leads to destruction. 

11. ftqq 

Whatever may be the thing that a man 
sets his mind upon, that, and nothing else 
pleases him. 

12. 9T5i 

Attachment is independent of the actual 
existence of the object. A man experiences 
pleasure and pain, even in dream. 

13 . 3 ^, 

Thus what is born of imagination, can 
by imagination be killed. The man himself is 
the architect of his pleasure and pain. 

14 . 

Experiences of pleasure and pain, heat 
and cold, are the productions of the mind. 
They are terminable and impermanent. 
Learn to endure them bravely. 
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15. q 

The man whom these torment not, oh 
chief of men, balanced in pain and pleasure 
steadfast, he is fitted for immortality. 

16. gqq; 

The very same thing, which a man finds 
pleasure in doing at some time, displeases 
him at other times. 

17. qra 

Friends cannot give happiness, nor can 
foes cause grief. Knowledge alone is not 
sufficient for success, and wealth does not 
suffice for joy. 

18. 

Mind alone is the source of happiness and 
grief. Dependence on objects is grief, and 
independence of them is happiness. 

19 . 

Nature is the maker of circumstances — 
of cause and effect. Mind is the maker of 
pleasure and pain. 
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20. 5n?Rq^?3^Tijn 

Whatever happiness there is, the man 
unattached to external contacts, obtains it 
from the Self. In harmony with Brahman 
as he is, that man enjoys eternal bliss. 

21. jpi 

That which enables one to be appeased 
even without food, to be content even 
without possessions, that which strengthens 
Detachment, one who knows that, Icnows 
the import of the Veda. 

22. sns^^l^ 

A thing is never so pleasant, as when it 
is desired. Of that which is pleasant at the 
time of desire alone, desire is the cause of 
the pleasure that it affords. 

23 . 

The eyes see, not with the eyes, but with 
the mind. If the mind is distracted, the 
eyes look on, but do not see. (Even of the 
physical act, mind is the cause.) 
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24. gftjiqr 

If the mind is conquered, all the world is 
conquered. If the mind is not subjugated, 
all prc-conquered subjects also rise in 
rebellion. 

25. f^?Tqi5i: 

A man consists of his mind. If that is at 
rest, the whole world is in peace with him. 
When shoes protect the feet from dust, it is 
as goad, as the whole earth being covered 
with a hide. 

26. ^ 

Everything that depends on others, is a 
source of grief. That alone, which depends 
on one’s own self, can be a source of 
happiness. Know this to be the definition 
of pleasure and pain, in brief. 

27. q ^^50 vftTn; 

The delights born of contact (with matter) 
are sources of pain. They have their be- 
ginning and their end. A wise man does 
not rejoice in them. 
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28 . ^ 

Whom pleasures do not rave, nor pains do 
grieve, one who looks to the inner self alone 
is really freed. 

29. 

They who give up both pleasure and pain, 
those wise men alone enjoy real happiness. 

30. q RTHT 

Those who have come to know intellectual 
joy, have risen above the pairs ( of pleasure 
and pain ) have become self-less — neither 
gain nor loss can affect them. 

NeJther grieve with pain, nor rave with 
pleasure. The wise man should always be 
well-balanced. Knowing that the self is 
supreme above all, he should neither be 
elated, nor dejected. 

32. qt 

He who is happy within, who rejoiceth 
within, who is illuminated within, that Yogi 
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is assimilated to Brahman, and obtains the 
peace of Brahman. 

Detachment is the chief means to absolu- 
tion. Detachment arises out of discrimina- 
tion and leads to salvation. 

34. ^ 

Desire for pleasure cannot be satisfied to 
satiety, by enjoyment. It only serves to 
increase the hankering just as ghee, thrown 
in the fire increases the flame. 

35 . 

Great men prefer extremes. They do not 
like a compromise. Joy lies in the extreme. 
The middle course leaves room for regret. 

36. urgqi?!. 

Only he can be happy who achieves all 
of his desires, or who conquers them all. 
It is easier to conquer than to achieve 
%\l desires. 
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37 . 

Whatever grains or gold, cattle, or women, 
there are in the. world, cannot satiate even 
one individual. Therefore one should give 
up desires. 

38- q ^ qm 5ng 

None before, or none after, ever reached 
the end of their desires, give up all desires, 
and then you are wise and wakeful. 

'39. ^ siwitflt f%T%Rl 

Vast wealth acquired is not true acquisi- 
tion. It does not come up to the brim, 
just as water can not fill the cup of 
Tantalus. 

40. qrfei ftqraiqr: 

There is no end of desires. Contentment 
is real bliss. So wise men count content- 
ment as true wealth. 

41. HTfT 3?% wn 

Desire cannot be satisfied, in days, or in 
months even. Nay, one cannot satisfy 
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them by the troubles of a whole life-time 

even. 

42. stvth: ^ 

One need not be ashamed of poverty. 

The detached man is quite happy. The 
greedy would go the length of confiscating 
church property, and would not even then 
find rest. 

43. 3T*iT ^ ^51 f| 

Wealth accumulated is a source of 
trouble, as the prudent man knows. The 
difficulties of accumulation confuse the 
fools. 

Again and again, you have accumulated 
wealth. O fool, and again and again, you 
have lost. When, do you think, would you 
be cured of this vain desire? 

45 . ^ ^ 

Neither by rituals, nor by children, nor 
by wealth can a man attain immortality. 
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That is attainable by sacrifice alone. Heaven 
is situated in one’s heart. Sages, in their 
glory, reach it. 

46 . 

The hairs fall off, in old age, and the teeth 
fall off. Every other faculty weakens, but 
not one’s desire. 

47. qi 

It is difficult for the fools to give it up. 
It does not decay with age. It is a» fatal 
disease. Forsake desire and be happy. 

One can drink only a limited quantity of 
milk, e,ven if he has a hundred cows* One 
can eat only a prastha of rice, even if he has 
a hundred prasthas. One can occupy only 
half his bed-stead, though he lives in a 
palace. All the rest is mere show. 

49 . 

It is with one or other of his five organs, 
that a man enjoys pleasures, whatever may 
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be the source. There is not a sixth organ — 
in heaven, in earth, or in nether-land. 
What possibility is there of greater enjoy- 
ment ? 

Here, there, or anywhere else, they and 
they alone recur. They are uniquitous. 
There is nothing, not tasted before. 

51 . 

Even for such bare necessities, as pure 
drink and wholesome food, it is better to 
be unconcerned. This is my considered 
opinion. 

52 . 5IT^ 

He who would increase the number ot 
his displeasures, is not wise. 'Few desires 
and few displeasures’ is the course of facts. 

53. g 

Desire lies at the root of all pain. Men 
are attached by desires and then come to 
grief. 
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54 - e|T 

If you look to the disabled men — paralytic 
and decrepit, you would be thankful that 
you have a whole body. 

55. 511 |:5a53L 

Pleasure and pain are sure to come to 
every man by turns. Every one has got to 
experience them, and none can avoid. 

56. 

All pleasures end in pain. Few ‘pains 
end in pleasure. Thus one who wishes 
eternal peace, should relinquish both of 
them. 

57. nsriw 

There is no pain like attachment, and 
there is no pleasure equal to detachment. 
Do not pursue pleasures. Desire for plea- 
sures is but pain. 

58. 

Whether it be sense-pleasures, or whether 
it be higher intellectual pleasures, none can 
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be compared with the sixteenth part of 
the happiness of Detachment. 

59 . 

Let you hear the gist of all wisdom and 
let you bear in mind. Every desire is a 
bond, and relinquishment is its release. 

60 . qf^ ^ 

O Brahmanaspati, spread is thy seive. 
With it, Lord, you strain all. The raw one, 
who has not undergone a course of disc ip- 
line, cannot attain the end. Those who 
flow with serenity, reach the goal. 

61. 

Without detachment, one cannot achieve 
happiness; without detachment one does not 
attain good. Without detachment, one 
cannot even sleep in peace. Forsake all, 
and be happy. 

62. qsTqpit 

In so far as a man gives up hedonism, in 
that far he earns happiness. In the pursuit 
of pleasure, the hedonist is lost. 
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63 . 

Wherein one is detached, therein he is 
released. Who is detached from all, has no 
fear of pain. 

64 . 

If you desire anything, be it ever so 
small, you are sure to find pain. When you 
desire nothing, you will have imperishable 
bliss. 

65 . 

The measure of austerity is detachment. 
'Ihis is what the wise say. He who aims at 
absolution, aims the highest. 

66 . 

Truth is the aim of the Veda, and self- 
control is the secret of truth. And detach- 
ment is the root of self-control, as is exem- 
plified by the noble. 

67 . 

In this connection they relate the verses 
of the king of Videha. that he uttered to 
Mandavya, 

0.10 
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Even if a little is desired for one’s own 
self, all that becomes the source of grief. 

I live happy, since I possess nothing. If 
even the whole of Mithila is burnt to ashes, 
that does not burn anything of me. 

70. ^ 

If some one oints sandal-paste on my right 
arm, and another pricks the left with a 
chisel, I hold both of them equally dear 
to me. 

71. f^RRT: 

The non-expectant sleeps soundly. 
Non-expectancy is happiness. Pingala does 
not hope against hope, and sleeps in peace. 

72. ^ 

One cannot be twice beheaded. None is 
afraid of losing his third arm. There is no 
anxiety for what does not exist. 
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73. 

All is perishable — myself, and all that is 
mine. What you think to be real, are 
actually unreal. 

74. ^ ^ 

Pleasure and pain, success and failure, 
loss and gain, come to all by turns. So 
the wise man neither grieves, nor rejoices 
in them. 

75. 

The lord of the thousand lives, but the 
lord of the hundred lives as well. O 
Dhananjaya, forsake greed ; it is not that 
you would not otherwise live. 

76. 

One who is engrossed in the world, can- 
not really enjoy it. One who forsakes, is in 
the best mood to enjoy. 

77. fS|5T*l 

Who so forsakes all desires, and goes on- 
ward free from all yearnings, selfless, and 
without egotism, he goes to peace. 
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78. 

Just as the rivers flow into the ocean 
calm, as before as after, so pleasures flow in- 
to him who is not anxious for them ; but not 
into one who restlessly pursues one pleasure 
after another. 

79. V|q^ 

When the quiet sage transcends the pair 
of plerasure and pain, he conquers this world, 
and is competent to conquer the next world 
as well. 

80 . Hrqig^qT 

A man’s desires are relative to his/:harac- 
ter. He is a bundle of desires. What his 
desires are, that he himself is. 

81. f^g-qT q I 

Fortunate are you to have the estate of 
man. You might have been worse than that 
— a fox, a vermin, a mouse, a serpent, or 
any other low creature. 
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82. 3TTfij^ 5«iniinqTl3L 

Only dogs can relish carcasses. For us, 
the only course open, is to turn our backs on 
it. 

83. SWI 

Nothing is a truer saying than that 
pleasure is dependent on the mentality. 
Cheerfulness is the natural condition of the 
mind ; only in his greed for material ob- 
jects, man makes himself miserable. 

84. 

Just as the natural lustre of the Moon 
is swallowed up by eclipse, so the natural 
cheerfulness of man is swallowed up by the 
predominance of Tamas Guna, 

85. 

When a man comes to know what he is 
(realises his Ratent powers) then, why, for 
what sake, would he run after objects and 
put his body to strain ? 
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86 . 

What are the signs of the contemplative 
Sthita-prajna, 0 KeSava? What does he 
say, and think, and do? 

87 . 

When a man abandons. O Partha, all the 
desires of the heart, and is satisfied by the 
Self, in the Self, then is he said to be 
Established-in-Conscience. 

88 . ‘ 

He whose mind is free from anxiety 
amid pains, indifferent amid pleasures, dead 
to attachment, fear and anger, is called a 
Sthita-prajna Sage. 

89. m 

He who is detached on every side, neither 
welcomes nor retards, the pleasures or pains 
that befall, of such one is the reason well- 
poised. 

90. qg;i 

One who withdraws his senses from the 
sense-objects, just as the tortoise with- 
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drawB its limbs, his Conscience is welU 
poised. 

91. qcRlt 

Even of a wise aspirant, O Kaunteya, the 
senses carry away the mind, by force, rav- 
ing as they are. 

92. grfji mm 

Having restrained them all, the aspirant 
should be intent on me. Whose senses are 
under control, his prajna is steady. 

93. pfjTu; 3*n stti: 

Hedonism, anger, greed, lust, selfishness 
and delusion — these are the six enemies 
that attach to the Self. 

94. -ff^qrort 

Of the raving senses, if the mind yields 
even to one, that one hurries away his 
Reason, just as a gate hurries away a ship 
upon the waters. 

95. JRq 

Therefore, O Mighty armed, he. who suc- 
ceeds in restraining the senses from all the 
sense-objects, his Reason becomes steady. 
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66. 3 

If even one of the senses gives way. 
Reason escapes by that hole, just as water 
escapes from the bag by a fissure. 

97. 

The whole code of Yoga consists in the 
control of the senses. This is the root of all 
progress and perdition. 

98 . ^ 

All that you want to have, is attainable 
through discipline, and discipline is nothing 
but the control of the senses. 

99. 

O Bharata, none can escape the influence 
of the delusion caused by the pairs of op- 
posites, resulting in likes and dislikes. 

100. q; 

He who succeeds, before he dies, in 
bringing the senses under control, is the 
real Yogin, and attains happiness. 
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101 . 

Except through knowledge and discipline, 
except through the control ot the senses, 
except through sacrifice, no one can attain 
success. 

102 . 

When one succeeds in getting rid of all 
the desires that there be in his heart, the 
man becomes immortal and unites^ with 
Brahman. 

103. ij;qi inifT 

This, 0 Partha, is Existence in the Eter- 
nal. Having known this, one is no more 
bewildered. Who continues in it, up to the 
time of death, attains Nirvana in Brahman. 
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Nor Self-Effacement 

1 - 

If you think serenity of the mind to be 
better than action, then why do you, O 
Kesava, urge me to this terrible action? 

2 . 

You seem to perplex me, with fallacious 
arguments. Tell me for certain what is 
good for me. 

3. 

Worldly life always comes in conflict 
with piety. Whenever I think of it, I get 
perplexed. 

0 Krisna, you seem now, to praise renun- 
ciation of action, and now again, its adop- 
tion. Tell me for certain, which of them 
two is the better. 
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5 - 

There are two Paths in the world, as I 
told you. The Patha of Jnana Yoga for the 
ascetics, and the Path of Karma Yoga for 
the aspirants. 

I know all the scriptures, both exoteric 
and esoteric. I know that the Veda com- 
mands both — “Do work” and “abandon”. 

7- qtn; 

Yoga is prosecution of work, and Sankhya 
is its renunciation. If properly followed, 
both of them lead to the highest goal. 

These are the two paths which are the 
foundations of the Veda. The Veda says 
both the things “ Do ” and “ Do not do 

It is only the fools who say that Sankhya 
and Yoga are different — wise men do not* 
By following any one of them, the result of 
both can be had. 
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10 . 

The goal that is reached by the Sankhya, 
is reached by the Yogin as well. He who 
sees Sankhya and Yoga to be one and the 
same, sees correctly. 

11. q 

What is known as Sankhya, may as well 
be called Yoga. For unless a man has learnt 
to renounce his desires, he cannot become a 
Yogin. 


12 . 

Inertism and Activism, both lead to the 
highest goal. But of them Activism is bet- 
ter than Inertism. 

13. 5 qniR 

' One may be called the Northern Path. 
The Aryas who follow this, bring the senses 
under control, and getting rid of delusion 
born of ignorance, reach the world of the 
renunciators. 
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14. g tpjjH 

The Southern Path appears to be quite 
luminous. It is the path of the Activists of 
the past ages. 

15. g 

The renunciators have no precise agenda. 
Their path is indefinite. It is difficult to 
grasp. So the Path of Yoga is the better 
one. 

16. 

Without Yoga, O Mighty armed, Sanyasa 
is hard to attain. While the sage, who prac- 
tises Yoga, attains Brahma in no time. 

17. • q 

Nor can any one, even for an instant, re- 
main really actionless. Inspite of himself, 
every one is forced to work by nature. 

IS- am ^ 5fT^5: 

No one would continue to live, if he did 
not work ; and all these worlds will cease to 
be. 
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( Non-commencement of action is an act 
of omission, and so) by mere non-commence- 
ment, a man does not become actionless, 
and mere actionlessness does not lead to 
perfection. 

20 . mmm h 

Hedonism is ineligible, but annihilation of 
the wiH is impossible. Knowledge of the 
Veda, and activity based thereon, may not 
be renounced. 

21. iirm 

Traditionibts recite these verses as sung 
by the will. Hear them all, repeated by 
me. 


22. HI? 

It is not possible for anybody to kill me, 
without some device. I am the only one, 
indestructible, whom none can kill. 
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23. ^ spRi^ irwT 

He who attempts to kill me, trusting on 
the strength of his weapons, I appear there- 
in, as the Desire for weapons. 

24. zft 

He who attempts to kill me, by means of 
perseverance, I am present there, in his re- 
solution, though he does not see me. 

25. jTt Jit Jlt^ 

He who tries to kill me thinking of* salva- 
tion, I am present in his desire for salva- 
tion, and laugh at his attempts. 

26. 

But one who controls the senses by his 
mind, and then without attachment, pro- 
ceeds to act with the body only, he excels. 

27. 035^3 

Thus addressed, Arjuna spoke to Hrisi- 
kesa, the master of the Moral Science. 

28 . 

Pleasures are many. The influence of 
pleasure may be seen everywhere. There 
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was not a man, there is not, and there would 
not be one, who does not wish for happi- 
ness. 

29 . 

One does not take up enterprises, except 
for the desire of pleasure. Desire for plea- 
sure lies at the back of even performance of 
Duty. There is no desire, except it be for 
pleasure. Thus pleasure is supreme. 

30. 

Thus for a man who has given up the de- 
sire for pleasure, who is without any impulse 
and unconcerned, what motive is there for 
action, detached as he is on all sides ? 

31 . 

It is an old problem. Its solution may be 
learnt from the Veda, but you do not know 
that. 

32. arvj 

Enterprise itself is the motive for enter- 
prises. Neither pleasure, nor rectitude, has 
separate existence, independently of some 
enterprise or another. Thus the Veda says . 
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33 . ^ 

[One desire cannot be the object of 
another desire. • The object of a desire must 
be something other than desire. ] 

Abstract pleasure does not exist. It must 
be associated with some concrete object. 
Fuel can keep the fire, but ash which is the 
result f)f fire, cannot. 

34 . 

Normally, activities flow from a sense of 
duty, and satisfaction is the result of doing 
the duty. Both of them are based on de- 
sire, and desire arises in connection with 
some object. 

35 . 

Knowledge, theknowable and theknower, 
these three combine to make up the motive 
of the action. The organ, the object and the 
actor, these are the three factors of action. 

36 . 

First comes knowledge of the object, and 
then desire. Desire gives rise to intention, 
and intention leads to the result. 
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37. eRH: 

Pleasure arises out of imagination, and it 
increases through imagination. So soon as 
the wise man desists, it dies. 

38. H ^ 

You have no desire for the Varuni wine 
and the Latvaka flesh. Yet there are people 
who desire nothing else. 

39. snqift ^ 

Pleasure, I know where your strength 
lies — you thrive through imagination. I 
would not think of you, and you are sure to 
disappear. 

40 . 

Duty and Pleasure — these two are the 
consequences of enterprises, as the Veda 
says. These two can be achieved only by 
doing transactions. 

41 . 

Men attain to different stations, in the 
different walks of life, by their deeds alone. 
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So deeds are the real things. Abandonment 
is folly. 

42 . 

If one wishes to live otherwise, he will 
have no occupation. Virtue increases by 
deeds. Just as one’s deeds are, so is his 
virtue. 

The knowing man performs actions. It 
is ohly the inert who prefers inactivity. 

44 . 

From their birth, up to the day of their 
being laid on the pyre, men live by some 
sort of. work. 

45 . 

Everyone thrives by his own deeds. The 
result of action is manifest and perceptible 
to all. 

46. fj ^ 

It is the man who ploughs, that produces 
the food. It is the man who walks, that 
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shortens the path. The man who speaks 
about Brahman, is better than one who does 
not. The kinsman who supports, excels the 
illiberal one. 

47. 5IIJTR aq. 

The Ricas love him who is wakeful. The 
Saman goes to him who is wakeful. The 
Soma says to the wakeful “ I am yours, and 
I shall dwell in your friendship. 

48. I ^RT 

There is no occupation for one who re- 
nounces all activity. Pursue activity, do 
not let it forego. 

49. ^4 

Even if deeds were not productive of the 
desired result, there is nothing else which 
could keep men busy. 

50. qqqr 3T»4k 

Man first thinks out the deeds, and then 
carries out in action. Thus all action may 
be said to be primarily mental. 
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51 - 

The fool who keeps the outer . organs in- 
active, but goes on ruminating in mind over 
the Sense-objects, is a hypocrite. 

52 . 

The man who gives up the sense-objects 
only outwardly, but broods over them in 
mind, gets only such merit or happiness, as 
pne may wish for his enemies. 

53. ^ ^ 

, It is certain that physical renunciation 
does not lead to success. As for mental re- 
nunciation, it may or may not. 

54. 555vqT If f 

II a-man is master of the whole world, 
with all its territories, and is yet unattach- 
ed, its possession does not make any differ- 
ence to him. 

55. 

On the other hand a man, though he lives 
in forest and .lives on vegetables, if he is 
attached to objects, is on the verge of ruin. 
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56 . 

He is really wise whom spiritual know- 
ledge, Rites, Self-command, and Piety do not 
deflect from the path of enterprises. 

57 . 

The man who develops a fastidiousness 
about “ Rectitudinal Exactitude ” becomes 
weak in Rectitude. Both activity and virtue 
fly from him, just as pleasure and pain leave 
a dead man. 

58 . ^ 

A man reaps the fruits of his own actions 
and not that of another. So deeds are to be 
done. There can be no success without 
activity. 

Staff or silence, plaited hair, or shaved 
head, birk-rags, vow, or bath, 

60 . ^ 

Fire-preservation, or forest-life, or torture 
to the body, counts for nothing if the right 
attitude is wanting. 
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61 . jihff 

For the knowings these make for libera- 
tion. While for the unknowing, these are 
only vain troubles. This contains the whole 
truth about the path of Salvation, as Harita 
has said. 

62. ^^5 

Give up strain, desire and vanity of the 
mind. Thereby you will live in the grief- 
less station, here and here-after. 

63. ftqqqv-q arfq 

The wise man does not live in the objects 
though surrounded by them. The fool lives 
in them, though there are none before his 
eyes. 

64. ^ 

Salvation does not lie in poverty. Bond- 
age does not lie in wealth. Whether in 
poverty, or in wealth, a man is saved by his 
wisdom. 
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65. Hin ^ 

The man who casts off the Veda, and his' 
vocation, and his children, (but cannot stick 
to ‘ casting off ’ consistently,) and takes up 
the staff and the rags, shows himself to be 
a fool. 

66 . 

He finds fault with the estate of the 
house-holder, and prefers that of the her- 
mit. He accepts (the one) and rejects 
( the other ). He thus makes a choice, and 
cannot, therefore, be said to be absolutely 
free from interest. 

67 . 

If chieftain-ship still clings on, entailing 
the function of giving rewards and punish, 
ments, then the monastic is similar to the 
king. What reason is there to think that he 
is better fitted for salvation ? 

68 . 

Even among the Munis, who in a fit of 
dispassion and self-denial, give up the 
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village-life, there are some, who lapse, and 
begin to live a family-life in the forest. 

69 . ^ 

Even the discreet man behaves in con- 
formity with his own nature — he cannot 
over-ride it. People follow their nature. 
What can sheer restraint avail ? 

70. II gqgifJi 

The senses cannot be controlled, so much 
by mere suppression, as by moderate enjoy- 
ment, accompanied by introspection. 

71. 

The mere abstainer puts away the sense- 
objects only, but not the relish for them. 
The retish disappears, only when he wakes 
up to higher ideals. 

72. 

Fast and torture arc contrary to the 
principles of the Veda. These are not dis- 
ciplines, but rather the opposite of them. 
They are adopted only by . them who are 
very eager for result. 
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73. q^T 

Whose religion leads him to undergo un- 
necessary hardships, he is not wise. He 
does not know the meaning of religion, just 
as the blind man does not see the glory of 
the sun. 

74. 3RIT^|: 

Those who live on leaves alone, or on 
pounded ( uncooked ) grains, ( using the 
teeth as pestle-mortar), or those who live on 
water or air, what they gain is nothing but 
hell. 

75 . 

Equity, truthfulness, philanthropy, self- 
control and purity — these the wise men 
know to be discipline, and not the torture 
of the body. 

76. q 

Neither self-denial, nor foolishness, nor 
begging is the mark of the Bhiksu. One 
who abandons pleasure, but not enterprises, 
know him to be the free Bhiksu. 
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77 . 3T5IF§lf¥|^ m 

The men who perform severe austerities, 
unenjoined by the scriptures, full of conceit 
and egoism, impelled by the force of their 
desires and passions. 

78 . 

Ignorant, tormenting the elements of the 
body, and Me also, seated in the inner 
body, know them to be demoniac in their 
resolve. 

79. ^ qrqrft 

Fast does not rectify evil deeds. Fire does 
not burn away the impurity of the man 
whose ipentality has not changed. 

80 . 

Indolent and un-energetic people, who 
are tired with life — they only seek the 
security of peace in the life of the anchorite. 

81 . 

This false Philosoptiy, having the appear- 
ance of truth, has been taught by a few 
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vulgar people, indolent and foolish, and 
ignorant of the principles of the Veda. 

82. qjisi 

The great fact, and the great truth is this, 
that the other stages cannot exist indepen- 
dently of the house-holder. 

83. irg 

The Veda declares this in trumpet voice. 
How can therefore people hope for salvation , 
before they discharge their religious and 
social duties ? 

84. 

When a man takes the remnant, after 
serving the diety, the guests, and his own 
relatives, he is called the eater ot the con- 
secrated food. 

85. 

One whose desire is gone, and who has 
conquered anger, is never drawn to vice, 
even if he is surrounded by sense-objects. 
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86 - 

What need has the continent for the 
forest and what use, the incontinent? 
Wherever the continent may dwell, that is 
his home, and that is his hermitage. 

87. fJiJra 

Go on doing action always. For action is 
better than inaction. Without activity, 
evan maintenance of life would be im- 
possible. 

88. q*ii 

A man should try to preserve his life. 
Life is better than death. Only the living 
can acquire merit. 

89. si5tT: gqi: 

All people will go to ruin, if they resort 
to inactivity. They would not have flou- 
rished, if action did not yield result. 

90. givn^ 

Creatures grow by food. Rain produces 
food-crops. Rain is produced by sacrifice, 
and sacrifice arises out of action. 
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91. 

Know that activity proceedeth from the 
Veda, and that the Veda is based on the 
Absolute. Thus the all-pervading Brahman 
is ever present in sacrifice. 

92. 03 iRf^ 

He who does not conform to the cycle 
thus described, the life of that sinful 
hedonist, is a failure. 

93. ’ra 

Some Yogins offer divine sacrifice. Others 
offer sacrifice in the fire of Brahman, by the 
performance of Duty. 

94. 

Others sacrifice their senses (such as hear- 
ing) in the fire of self-control, while others 
sacrifice them (such as words) in the fire of 
Indulgence. 

95. 

Others again, in the fire of self-contrd, 
kindled by wisdom, pour as sacrifice all 
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functions of the senses, and all functions 
of life. 

96. g<Tt*Rn: 

Some sacrifice with things, others with 
discipline, and others with activity. There 
are those who offer sacrifice with scripture, 
and those who sacrifice with wisdom. Such 
are the sages with strong resolution. 

97. 3Tqi^ qM 

Some sacrifice the out-breath in the in- 
breath; and others, the in-breath into the 
out-breath, restraining the flow of the out- 
going and the incoming breaths, and solely 
absorbed in the control of breathing. 

98. ftqgilRT: 

Others, regulated in food, pour as sacrifice, 
their life-breaths into life-breaths. All of 
them know sacrifice, and by tneans of sacri- 
fice they reduce their sins. 

99 . 

Those who eat only what remains after 
the performance of sacrifice, eat nectar, and 
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go to the Eternal Brahman. Even this 
world is not for the non-sacrificcr, and much 
less, the other world. 

100. (j;4 

Many and various ar^ the sacrifices laid 
down through the voice of the Veda. Know 
them all to be born of action, and then you 
will be on the way to freedom. 

101 . 

Therefore unattached, always perform thy 
duty."" For by doing one’s duty unattached, 
man verily reaches the Supreme. 

102 . ^ 

They enter into dense darkness, who 
follow only the Path of Activism. And 
denser darkness still, they enter into, who 
follow the Path of Quietism alone. 

103. 

Different is the goal reached by Quietism, 
and different the goal reached by Activism. 
This we have heard from wise men, who 
told us so. 
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104. ftgf =€nf^t 

But one who follows both Activism and 
Quietism at the same time,. transcends death 
by Activism, and obtains immortality by 
Quietism. 

105, . 

Thefe is nothing in the three worlds, 
O Partha, which may be said to be my duty. 
There is nothing unattained, and which is 
to be attained. Yet I persist in action. 

106. OT II 

4 

If I would not be wakefully employed in 
work, O. Partha, then all people would follow 
my way. 

107, ^ 

These worlds would fall into ruin, if I 
did not perform action. I would then be 
the author of disorganisation, and would kill 
the creatures. 


G. 11 
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108 - 

Months, fort-nights, and seasons, Sun, 
Moon, and Stars, and all other beings, sing 
this song of Activity. 

109 . 

This, the Path of Rectitude, is eternal. 
I never heard that it had ever failed. 
It is the king’s highway, for the passage of 
ten cars (the Path of the son of Das'aratha). 
Do not stray into narrow lanes. 

110, qi 

Slain, thou wilt obtain heaven. Victo- 
rious, thou wilt enjoy the earth. Therefore 
stand up, 0 Kaunteya, resolute to fight. 
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Duty for Duty’s Sake 

I have just stated the theory of the 
Sankhya. Now hear me about Yoga. With 
that you will be able to evade the bonds of 
action. 

2 - 

In this, there is no miscarriage, and there 
is no failure. Even a little of this lesson, 
saves from great danger. 

3- Wfl; 

Pleasure is the only bond. There is no 
other bond for man. One who can get 
released from the meshes of pleasure, is fit 
to be assimilated to Brahman. 

4 . 

Man has only one enemy and not a second. 
That is desire for pleasure. There is no 
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other enemy like pleasure. It is in tempta- 
tion of pleasure, that men do vile and cruel 
acts. 

5 - 

One whose actions are free from the 
motive of pleasure, is called a Pandita. His 
deeds are burnt by the fire of wisdom. 

In this world, every action acts as a 
bond, unless done, as being Duty. There- 
fore, O Kaunteya, perform action, unat- 
tached, for the sake of Duty. 

7 . qHH, 

The super-men perform Duty for the sake 
of Duty. That is the first Law. They go to 
heaven in glory. Others before them — self- 
made supermen — are already there. 

8- R 

The self-denying man of Satwika charac- 
ter. wise and faithful, hates not unplea- 
surable action; nor is attached to pleasura- 
ble. 
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9. JTTOTJIrl^ 

The mind should be fixed on Rectitude, 
without any ulterior motive, so that one 
may say ‘T give because it should be given, 
I offer because it has to be offered.*’ 

10 . ^ m 

Neither for gain, nor for praise, does the 
good man do the right. One who trades in 
Rectitude, is the worst pretender. 

!!• ^ 

He does not get the fruit of Rectitude, 
who wants to milk (profits out of) Rectitude. 
And so also he, who under the spell of 
Nihilism, practises Rectitude with a diffi- 
dent Und doubtful mind. 

12 . 

Action, proper and un-fanatic, done with- 
out attraction or repulsion, and without any 
desire for gain, is Satwika action. 

13 . 

Hedonistic and egoistic action, done at 
considerable risk, is called Rajasa. 
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14. ^ 

Action undertaken in a delusion, without 
looking to the consequence, without regard 
to loss and injury, and in disregard of one’s 
capacity is called Tamasa action. 

15. qgjq flSTfq qqifJi 

Wealth was made by God for the perfor- 
mance of Duty. Man also, the custodian of 
wealth, has been created for the performance 
of Duty. Thus everything is to be used for 
Duty. To spend wealth, for the sake of 
pleasure, is improper. 

16 . 

Sense-objects are apt to induce affection 
or aversion. A man should not come under 
their influence. They are obstacles for him. 
17. 

But the resolute man, who moves about 
in the world, with senses conquered and 
freed from attraction and repulsion, obtains 
satisfaction. 
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18 . 

When there is self-satisfaction, all angui- 
shes disappear. When the heart is satisfied, 
reason too attains equilibrium. 

I’he non-harmonised has no judgment, he 
has no conviction. Without reflection there 
can be no peace, and without peace there 
can be no happiness. 

20. f^rf^ 

Triple is the gate of hell, destructive of 
the Self: Hedonism, anger and infatuation. 
Let a man avoid these three. 

21 . 

Liberated from these three doors of dark- 
ness, a man can work for what is his good, 
and thereby reach the highest goal. 

22. Jim f ^ 

Inasmuch as he is then engaged in the 
good, he gets the good. He frees himself 
from the grip of hedonism, but does not 
forsake Rectitude. 
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23. 5WI 

Thus irrespective of other consequences, 
progress of the soul or the reverse, shows 
the action to be good or bad. 

24. !p5i: 

In so far as a man forms the resolution of 
doing the right, in so far does he realise 
his end. There is no doubt about it. 

25. JRq 

The man who can conquer the lure of the 
good, and has nothing which he cannot 
sacrifice, is really wise and self-denying. 

26. 

I want to know, O Hjrsikes'a, the* differ- 
ence that there is between asceticism and 
self-denial. 

27. sqra 

The relinquishment of pleasurable actions, 
is by the sages called Asceticism, While 
the relinquishment of the fruits of all 
actions is called self-denial. 
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28 . 

Some have said that all action should be 
relinquished as evil. While others say that 
acts of Duty, Charity and Discipline should 
not be given up. 

29 . ^ 

Hear my decision in this matter of renun- 
ciation, O Tiger of Men! Renunciation is 
of three kinds. 

30 . 

So long as he has a body, it is not possible 
for any man to abandon all action absolu- 
tely. He who renounces the truit of all 
actions, is said to be a renouncer. 

31 - ^ 

He is the real ascetic, who neither hates 
nor desires. Free from the pairs of oppo- 
sites, he easily gets freedom from bondage. 

32. qjrj^iqraq: 

Acts of Duty, such as Charity and Disci- 
pline, should not be abandoned, but should 
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be performed. Duty, Charity and Disci- 
pline are calculated to purify the man. 

33. g 

But even these actions should be done, 
without any importunity or attachment. 
This is ray considered opinion. 

Threefold is the faith of man, by Nature. 
Know them to be Satwika, Rajasa, and 
Tamasa. 

35. 

The rite that is performed by men, from 
the sense that it has j<ot to be performed, 
and that is performed in the correct proce- 
dure, and without any desire for gain, is 
Satwika rite. 

36. g 

The rite that is performed in the desire 
for gain and for the purpose of self-glorifica- 
tion is Rajasa rite. 
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37 . 

The rite clone without any method, with- 
out distribution of food, devoid of Mantra 
and of gifts, empty of faith, is said to be 
Tamasa. 

38. 

Obeisance to God, to the twice- born, to the 
preceptor, and to the philosopher, purity, 
uprightness, continence, and non-injury— 
these are physical disciplines. 

39. 3TgS3T«F 

Words unannoying, truthful, pleasant and 
beneficial, and the study of the Scripture, 
are called- the discipline of the speech. 

40. 

Satisfaction of the mind, harmony, Reti- 
cence, self-control, purity of heart — these 
are mental disciplines. 

41 . qm] 

This threefold discipline, practised by the 
aspirant, with devotion, and without desire 
for acquisition is called Satwika. 
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42 . 

The discipline that is practised with the 
object of gaining applause, respect and 
honour, and for the purpose of ostentation 
is said to be Rajasa. It is temporary and 
unsteady. 

43 . 

The discipline taken up under a delusion, 
for torturing one’s own self or ruining ano- 
ther, is Tamasa. 

44 . 

Gifts given to the right person, in a right 
place, and in the right moment, without any 
hope of return, simply from the conviction 
that ‘gifts are to be given’, aie Satwika 
gifts. 

45 . 

That which is given in the hope of a 
return, or for a gain, and given grudgingly 
is Rajasa gift. 
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46 . ^J^Xl 

What is given to an unworthy person, in 
the improper place, and in the inadequate 
moment, disrespectfully and scornfully, is 
Tamasa gift. 

47 . 

Whatever is offered, given, practised, or 
done, without reverence is wrong. That 
does no good, here or hereafter. 

48 . ^ 

Those who give with good grace, and 
receive with good grace both of them go to 
heaveq. Those who behave contrarywise, 
go to hell. 

A man receives back in mind, the good or 
bad turn, that he does with mind. He 
receives back in speech, whatever good or 
bad he does with speech, and receives back 
in body the reactions of his physical actions' 
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50 . 3 

There can be no abandonment of the ap- 
pointed duty. If one abandons that out of 
delusion, it is Tamasa act. 

51 . 

When one relinquishes, on account of the 
difficulty of performance, in fear of the 
physical strain, it is a Tamasa act. There 
is no merit in it. 

52. 

To do duty for the sake of duty, without 
any desire for pleasure, and without im- 
portunity, is Satwika sacrifice. 

53. 

The man who acts under the influence of 
attraction, or wrath, or fear, or temptation 
is not master of his own self, and has no 
respect for his own self. He comes to grief. 

54. q 

Even if a man does not succeed, he gets all 
the merit of doing his duty, if he strives to 
the utmost of his capacity. 
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55. 

Some undertakings succeed and others 
fail. That is due to the Divine Order of 
things. If a man does his part of the work, 
no sin touches him. 

56 . II flr^n 

His enemies would not live, and he would 
not die. Everyone would obtain his desires, 
and would not fail, if it were given to 
man to command success. 

57. q 03 

If a man is convinced of this before he 
enters into a transaction, neither success 
can elate him. nor failure can deject him. 

58 . • 

These are the five factors of an action, as 
determined in Sankhya Manual. They are 
necessary for the accomplishment of every 
action. I would relate them to you. 

59. 

The situation, the actor, the different 
instruments, and the diverse attempts, as 
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well as the fifth-one, the divine order of 
things. 

60 - 

Whatever a man undertakes, in body, 
speech, or mind, whether it is right, or the 
reverse, these five factors are always 
present. 

61 . 

Such being the case, if one takes account 
of the actor only, he does not see property, 
His judgment is not mature. 

62. 

Good, evil and mixed, — threefold is the 
consequence of action, to the non-relin- 
quisher. The renouncer has only one 
result — the satisfaction of having made the 
attempt. 

63. nqfli 

But if a man only intends the good, but 
docs not carry it out in practice he does 
not get any merit. Thus say the Moral 
Philosophers. 
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64 . ^ 

Rectitude does live by thoughts or words. 
This is the doctrine of Brhaspati, as stated 
by Maghavan himself. 

65 . 

Readers and writers, and those others 
who are pouring over the fiastras, all of them 
are fools, idly-busy. He only is wise, who 
acts. 

66. n Ulf^R 

The Gath a does not set him right, how 
often a man may recite it. A man acts 
according to his nature. The Bhulinga bird 
docs not change its nature, though it 
mimics lofty mottos. 

67 . 

The cow in a sense belongs to them all — 
to the calf, the cowherd, the owner, or the 
thief. But he really possesses it, who drinks 
the nailk. 
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68. H 

Neither by neglecting the Veda, nor by 
cleverness, nor by artifice, can any one be- 
come really great. May you never entertain 
such thought. 

69. qt f| 

The Kshatriya, who shirks danger, and 
does not enter deep into the struggle, is but a 
thief (who enjoys what he has not a right to). 

What is Duty for man, is Duty for man, 
(It must be done). This is what Manu has 
said. It does not matter whether one 
succeeds or fails. 

71 - 

Not importunate, nor egoistic, persever- 
ing and energetic, and unaffected by success 
or failure, such an actor is Satwika. 

72. 

Passionate, desirous of the fruit of action, 
greedy, harmful, impure, moved by joy and 
sorrow, such an actor is Rajasik. 
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73. 

Discordant, vulgar, sluggish, deceitful, 
malicious, indolent, despondent, and dila- 
tory — these will mark out the Tamasa actor. 

74. 

The force that holds together the separate 
units of consciousness, vital functions, and 
the senses, and maintains their unity, is 
Satwika tenacity. 

75. qqt 3 

The perseverance that through different 
transactions, pursues Duty and pleasure, 
and is intent on gain is Rajasa persistence. 

76. qqi qq 

The’ tendency that sticks to sleep, fear, 
grief, despair and vanity is Tamasa persis- 
tence. 

77. 3THT 

These eight vices are sure indications, 
that the man is bringing ruin on himself — 
grief, fear, indetermination, fatalism, list- 
lessness, indolence, perplexity and passion. 
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78 . ^ 

Neither medicine, nor incantation, nor 
oblation, nor bead, can save a man from old 
age and death. 

79. ;j 

Grief does not abate by laments. For 
lamentation can not re-coup the loss. 

80 . 

Perform such action as is required in the 
circumstances. Grief that destroys activity, 
is one’s enemy. 

81 - 

There are a thousand occasions for grief, 
and a hundred occasions for fear, on every 
day of our life. They overpower the fool, 
but not the wise man. 

82 . ^ 

Whatever now is, or may henceforth be, 
will one day come to nothing. If you realise 
this, you would not be inclined to vice, 
(which cannot bring you lasting good). 
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83. 

You have read the Veda, preserved the 
fire, and offered in many Yajnas. You have 
already done all that one desires to do. Why 
should you now be afraid of death ? 

84. sTgtqnra: 

It is not that the non-combatant does not 
die. It is not that the combatant does not 
live. O Dhananjay, none can out-live his 
appointed hour. 

85. 

New things come up. Old things die. 
Desire death in the right time. It is not 
that you would live for ever. 

86 . 

Por a Ksatriya, death on the battle-field, 
is covetable. If killed, he goes to heaven. 
If he kills, he acquires glory. 

87 . ^* 1^1 ^ 

Contentment is inimical to progress, and 
so is commiseration. So too lethargy and fear. 
Without exertion, none can become great. 
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88. 03 3 Hllft 

One should persist, and not yield. Exertion 
is prowess. Better to break, than to bend. 

89. 

He who speaks of fate, and he who speaks 
of chance, both of theni are cheats. Depen- 
dence on one’s own exertion, is the right 
attitude. 

90. OlHH 

If you were to come by a fortune, by a 
mere chance — capricious as the rhythm of 
the crow — still you will have to depend on 
your exertions, in order to carry the wealth 
home. 

91 . 

If fate would do everything, a man need 
not make any movements at all. Fate 
would then accomplish for him, his washing 
and eating, his sitting and rising. 

92. S| ?UI 3 

Those who are bold and powerful, prudent 
and wise-tell me, do they ever wait for fate ? 
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93 . 

Non -commencement is followed by only 
one result viz. failure. To commencement, 
both the results (success and failure) are 
possible. 

94 . 

The indolent cannot achieve success, nor 
the weak, nor the passionate. Nor those who 
are afraid of the public, or those who choose 
to wait for ever. 

95 . ^ 

Life is valuable. One should not while it 
away. H,e should try to advance, by means 
of right conduct. 

Laziness is pleasant at the time, but pain- 
ful in the long run. Diligence is unpleasant 
in the beginning, but pleasant in conse- 
quences. Progress and promotion is the lot 
of the diligent, and not of the idle. 
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97. 3T«l 5^51 

Do not put off till tomorrow, what you can 
do today. Do that even in the forenoon, 
what is to be done in the afternoon. Do 
whatever good you can, even today. Let 
not death forestall you. 

98. 

A man is prey to death. He is subject to 
senility. With every night, life ; grows 
shorter. 

99. ^ f g 

“This has been done, this is to be done, 
and this has been partly accomplished,’’ 
just when a man is musing thus, he is 
carried away by the hands of death. 

100 . 

Tired and tired, one should recommence 
action, again and again. Fortune comes to 
him, who takes up, new and new enter- 
prises. 
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What is difficult to overcome, or difficult 
to obtain, or difficult to reach, or difficult to 
do — all that is available to discipline. Disci- 
pline does not fail. 

102 . 

Whom anger, joy, vanity, shame, per- 
plexity, or sensitiveness cannot deflect from 
his purpose, that man is really wise. 

103. 

The harmonious abandons the fruit of 
action, and obtains permanent peace. The 
inharmonious, impelled by hedonism, looks 
for fruit and is entangled. 

104. grf!??! 

But the man who is free from attachment 
and insistence, who acts from Reason, and 
does duty for the sake of duty, his action 
does not infect. 
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105 . 

Just as a reflection does not leave any 
permanent mark on the mirror, so the 
consequence of any action does not leave 
any mark on the wise man. 

106. Ji5rr: 

God created man, along with Duty, and 
said to him “You will flourish by this. This 
will achieve you success.” 

107. 

By the performance of Duty, you would 
entertain the angels, and they would enter- 
tain you in return. Thus by mutual help, 
you would attain the highest end. 

108. fltllFi: ^ 

. Strengthened by your sacrifice, the angels 
will confer benefit on you. One who enjoys 
those advantages (rights) without thinking 
of his duty, is no better than a thief. 
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199. «55r: 

Those who enjoy only what is left to them 
after discharging their duty, are absolved 
from all sin. But they who cook for them- 
selves alone, (without any thought for 
others) — their enjoyment is nothing but 
sin. 

Take, pleasure and pain, gain and loss, 
victory and defeat, to be equivalent. Then 
join the fight. You will then incur no sin. 
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What is action, and what is not, is a dif- 
ficult problem, even for the wise. I would 
therefore explain to you action, so that you 
may know and be saved. 

2 - 

It is necessary to know what action is, 
and what mis-action is, as well as to know 
what is inaction. Intricate is the nature of 
action, 

3. q qr 

What ought to be done, and what ought 
not, is difficult to ascertain. Subtle are the 
ways of Rectitude, diverse and numerous. 

Some praise quietude, and others exer- 
tion. Some again appreciate neither of 
them, while others appreciate both, 

120 
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5 - 

Some praise duty and others praise re- 
nunciation. Some praise charity and others 
praise acquisition. 

Others proceed to discourse on religious 
topics, about the various doctrines of men. 
But unable to ascertain the real truth, they 
are lost in a wild-goose-chase. 

Very many people say that Duty is to be 
learnt from the Veda. I do not contest 
this, but I say that every thing could not 
be prescribed. 

8. Jim 

According to some, Rectitude consists in 
following the conduct of the saint. But 
saint is he, whose conduct is saintly. Thus 
this is a definition in circle, and is there- 
fore inconclusive. * The conduct of the 
saint ’, does not explain. 
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9 . n 1 ^: 

Rectitude cannot be learnt, by mere read- 
ing of books. Different is the duty in 
normal, and different in abnormal circum- 
stances. 

19 . qg;! H 

When your Reason escapes the tangle of 
delusion, then you will be independent of 
learning from others — you will yourself 
know. 

11- q 

When your Reason, freed from the confu- 
sion of different theories, shall apply itself 
firmly to the solution, then you will know 
the secret of Karma-Yoga. 

12. ftqq 

Various ^^re the principles laid down by 
the sages, according to their own view -point. 
But self-control forms the basis of them all, 

13 . 

That which discriminates, between the 
proper and the improper, between the right 
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and the wrong, between the beneficial and 
the injurious, and between bondage and 
liberation, that is the Satwika Reason. 

14. w =s[ 

That which cannot properly distinguish 
between Rectitude and Turpitude, and as 
to what ought to be done, and what ought 
not, is Rajasika Reason. 

15. qr 

While that, which being enveloped, in 
darkness, sees contrary-wise, and takes the 
wrong to be the right, is Tamasa Reason. 

16. iRT 

When one withdraws within himself, 
just as the tortoise does his limbs, then his 
inner Light, forthwith shines within. 

17 - 

Conscience is the fundament of man; 
Conscience is his highest possession; Consci- 
ence is his ‘ summurn bonum Conscience 
is heaven itself. 
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18. p 

Moral Reason is a sure light placed in 
men. All the angels are of one accord and 
one mind, in pointing to Duty as the only God. 

I seek to please Vaii§wa-nara, (Conscience, 
the universal, which is present in all men ). 
He is the sole .monarch of the whole world. 
Born in us, yet he holds sway over all. Con- 
science rivals the sun ( in illumining the 
truth ). 

20 . ^ 

There is both a ‘ white day ’ and a ‘ dark 
day ’ (Right and Wrong). They cover the 
whole of the known universe. But Consci- 
ence, the^glorious king, like fire, can work 
its way through darkness. 

21 . 

If you are in peace with the effulgent 
Divine controller — who sits in your heart, 
you have no need of going to the Ganga or 
to the Kurukshetra. 
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22 . 

When a man comes to know this Deity — 
his own 8elf — the Lord of the whole world, 
he does not go astray. 

23. 

When a man ( becomes Prajna-Caksu ) 
has learnt to see with the Eye of Conscience, 
he realises the folly of hedonism. He gives 
up hedonism but sticks to Rectitude, 

24. q;^: ^IR^I 

I have got only one Ruler, and not a 
second. I refer to Him, who sits in the 
heart. By living in His tutorial presence, 
Sakra attained immortality amongst all. 

25. g ?qq;T Sl?ll 

Every one, however appreciates his own 
Conscience. Every one considers himself 
to be wiser than others. 

26. gq^ 

Everybody entertains a different ideal. 
Every one is satisfied with his own Con- 
science. 


G. 12 
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27. g 

But in course of time, the Conscience of 
the same man changes and there is a conflict. 

28. 3i;qqT q?qt 

In the young age^ a man is fond of some 
ideal, in the middle age of another, and in 
the old age of still another. 

29. 

Even in the same man, now one, and 
now another, idea arises. He then finds 
that ho did not know his mind, and turns 
to another object, 

30. qf^ 

Only for the man who knows, and sees 
the same Self in all the beings, there is no 
despondency and there is no delusion. He 
has realised the unity of the universe. 

31. q^f^^ fi|f^ ^=5^ 

Which, one does not wish that others 
should do to him, he also should not do that 
to others. His own self tells that it is 
undesirable. 
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32. 

Equality is the great principle, and equa- 
lity is the great discipline. Justice ( Non- 
injury) is the great truth, and injustice is 
the sine qua non of vice. 

33- m 

Do not injure anybody. Take up the at- 
titude of equality. Justice is the great 
principle which is the source of Rectitude. 

34. ^ »TJcI5Jn3[ 

One should not claim any special privi- 
leges or make any exception for himself, 
thinking “ Oh, it is me. ” That is allied 
to dishonesty. 

35. ;iT 

In the presence of a great danger, or 
when excess of power has turned his head, 
a man’s reason becomes perverted. 

36. p ^ifbr 

“ This is my home; my own land, these 
are my friends and this is my own country.” 
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such thoughts vitiate the judgment of the 
confused man. 

37. 5IT^fnf5r 

These insincere men then begin to mis- 
interprete the Scripture. They catch hold of 
the discrepancies in the subsidiary rules, 
and raise a false issue. 

38. qcjq? 

Crookedness is the path of ruin, and 
straightness is the path of virtue. This 
alone requires to be known. All other 
knowledge is useless. 

39. ^ jjjg; 

“ Mine ” is the gate-way to ruin; and 
“Not-mine” is the door to safety. Thus 
safety and ruin depend on one’s own self. 

40. H 'R'W 

One should not misappropriate another’s 
wealth. This is the ancient law. But 
some strong people think that this rule was 
devised by the weak (for their benefit). 
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'^ 1 - 

But when the cycle of weakness reaches 
them, they come to appreciate the wisdom 
of the rule. And no one, for ever, can con- 
tinue to be strong or happy. 

42. 

The thief is glad of king-less-ness, which 
gives him the opportunity to rob another’s 
property. But when others rob him, be 
wants a king. 

43. 

Then he begins to praise them who arc 
satisfied with their own lot. So you should 
not lean to crookedness. 

44. vfiS: 

Charity has always been praised by the 
altruists. But the misers think that the 
miserable people prevailed upon to intro- 
duce this custom. 

45. 

But when the turn of poverty comes to 
them, they also begin to like the rule. And 
none for ever, can be happy or strong. 
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46 . 

Everybody, when he is in difficulty, ap- 
preciates the worth of Rectitude. But safe 
out of difficulty, he turns his back on the 
other world. 

47. SITOR 

One does not always win, and one does 
not always lose. ( There ought to be 
mutual co-operation, and reciprocity, which 
are. .expressions of equality of status ) one 
must be prepared to invite others, and ac- 
cept their invitation. 

48. »I!Tl5in5[ 

One should proceed with straightness, 
and should not swerve in pursuit of pleasure. 
He should not make any exceptions. Excep- 
tion and attachment are allied. 

49. ^ 

One is apt to make little of the injuries 
that he inflicts on others. Only straightness 
can cure him of this. So one should adopt 
straightness ( equity ). 
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50 . 3 

There are sages who hunt the Scripture, 
in the hope that Truth would he there — 
would he there. 

51 - 

Others again hid farewell to the Veda and 
the Aranyakas, and make search elsewhere. 
Their condition is similar to people taking 
off the birks of the plantain tree, in order 
to find out its pith. 

52 . 

There is no virtue greater than consis- 
tency,, and no vice worse than inconsistency. 
Rectitude is based on consistency. Incon- 
sistency means the loss of Rectitude. 

53 . ^ 

The Scripture teaches the twice-born to 
act from a principle. Whatever else he 
may or may not do, the man of equity is 
the real Brahmin. 
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54 . 

One who behaves to others, as he does 
with himself, pure, void of conceit and 
vanity, he is free, 

55 . 

The talk of doing good to others, is all 
bosh. No one benefits another, no one gives 
to another, for their sake. All that a man 
does, he does for his own sake. 

56 . 

Nothing is dearer to one than his own 
self. Every one is fond of his self, every 
one is pleased with his self. 

57 . 

If you happen to give any offence, even so 
little, to your wife or children, you will 
find, who is whose* and how and why. 

58 . 7{ m 

No one is friend of anybody else. No body 
else is his friend. A man is born alone and 
dies alone. 
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59 . 5 [ ^ 

I am alone. Nobody is mine, and 1 am 
nobody's, I do not know anybody whose 
I am, nor him who is mine. 

60. ^ 5^> JT 

Not even a Pukkasa, not even a Chandala, 
likes the anihilation of his own self. Every 
one is enamoured of his own self. What a 
clever show ! 

61 . I 

Contentment is heavenly. Contentment 
is the greatest happiness. There is nothing 
superior to one's own contentment. It is an 
end in itself — not subservient to any other 
end. 

62. 3Twnv?Tq 

One who proceeds to help others, before 
helping himself, stands the chance of a 
violent relapse, and thereby of making him- 
self the laughing stock of others. 
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63. q: 

One who forsakes his own task, and busies 
himself in advancing the cause of another, 
is false to his own self, in the delusion that 
he is serving a friend. 

64. wq 

The sole aim of life is to uphold Rectitude 
by all means. There is no question of doing 
good, to others, nor of doing good to one’s 
own self. 

65. %ir: 

One’s own duty, even though it is not so 
exalted, is preferable to another’s duty how- 
ever elegant. Better to die in the discharge 
of one’s own duty. The duty of one, is full 
of risk for another, 

66. q?q 

When the Social Conscience does not con- 
flict with the Individual Conscience, and 
the Individual Conscience does not conflict 
with the Social, then alone the man has 
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arrived at the right point of view. This is 
the Aryan Path. (Rectitude lies at the 
point of intersection of the two Selves.) 

67 . 

The Karma Yogin adopts the point of 
view of Equality of all, and sees himself in 
all, and all in himself. 

68. oq 

One should do Duty by himself. There 
can be no partnership in the moral life. 
One who sees this, and then proceeds to act 
in the loneliness of his own self, he neither 
loses, nor is lost. 

Injury is to be avoided (not out of utili- 
tarianism, but) because it debases the menta- 
lity. And mentality debased, degrades the 
man. 

70 . 

Just as you find a “Self,” in your own 
“ Self,” why do you not similarly find a 
“ Self.” in another’s self? 
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71. STlwf^I 

One who sees in others, the same self, as 
he sees in himself, and bears this in mind 
overcomes death. 

72. 

He who takes up the Karma Yoga, is self- 
purified and self-ruled, and has subdued the 
senses; one whose self is the self of all 
beings, is not affected by the deeds that he 
may do. 

73 . ^ 

In you, there is “I”; in me, there is “l**; 
in others as well, there is the same “ I 
The real hero is he, who has learnt to over- 
look the particular adjunct of this “ I 

74. Hlf q (Cf. 14-52). 

I know not either the warp or the woof ; 
I know not the web, that they, who enter 
into the battle of life, weave. Whose son I 
shall call myself ? (I do not find anybody 
to call my own.) Even my father appears to 
me to be another and a stranger. 
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75. g cpgH (cf. 14.53) 

He knows the woof and he knows the warp 
(the Law of Life) and he can explain the 
Principle of Rectitude, he knows and up- 
holds the law of Immortality, who proceeds 
looking on himself as another (i. e. without 
selfishness). 

He who, by analogy with himself, 
ders the pleasure and pain of everybody to 
be equal, he is the perfect Karma Yogin. 

77. 

To a Catholic sage, a learned Brahmin, or 
a cow, an elephant, a dog, or an out-caste, 
all appear to be equal. 

78 . 

Even here, on earth, they conquer the 
universe, who can realise the ideal of equa- 
lity. Brahman is perfectly homogeneous. 
The equalists thus dwejl in Brahman. 
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79 . 

The man who looks impartially, upon 
friends, equals, foes, strangers, neutrals, 
foreigners and relatives, as well upon the 
piouSp as upon the impious, he excelleth. 

80. ^ 

Whether in refusal or in gift, in pleasure 
or in pain, in likes and dislikes, a man 
should take his own self, as the standard of 

vti •J 

Judgment. 

81. q^ 

Whatever he desires, he likes to share 
with all. This is real Satwika conduct, as 
I tell you. 

82. flijqt q: 

One who is friendly to everybody, and 
desires the good of all in thought, word and 
deed, he really knows what Rectitude is. 

83 . 

Establishment of the Dnity of Mankind is 
the criterion of good and bad deeds. This 
seems to be the Divine Law. 
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84 . 

May every one conquer difficulties, may 
every one flourish. Let day and night be 
delightful to all, and also every corner of 
the earth. 

85 . 

May heaven and earth pour honey to all. 
May they be honey-showering, honey-milk- 
ing, and honey-dropping. May they 
bestow on us, duty, wealth, divinity, great, 
glory, food and strength. 

86. SfflfJlclW 

Sages who work for the welfare of all 
beings*, obtain peace in Brahman — those 
who overcome sin, rise above duality and 
control their self. 

87 . ^ 

But there is no rule which works out good 
to one and all. One profits by it, and 
another suffers. 
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88. ^inwr: « 

Its principle (that which makes it what it 
is) comes in conflict with others. That the 
laws do not affect all in the same way, is 
very patent. 

89 . 

In case of there being a conflict, one 
should weigh their value, and select that 
law which does not collide with another. 

90. vra 

“ Ihe good that conflicts with another good, 
is no good. That which does not collide 
with another is really good. 

91. 

In deciding among the different goods, 
take into consideration their largeness or 
smallness, and adopt that which is greater. 

92. ini 

When there is a choice a man should not 
benefit an individual only, if he can benefit 
a class. But if the worth of the individual 
is greater than that of all the rest, let him 
neglect the class. 
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93 . 

Forsake one, for the sake of the family. 
Forsake the family, for the sake of the 
village. Forsake the village, for the sake 
of the country. But for the sake of Recti- 
tude, forsake the whole world. 

94 . 

For curing them of their communalism, 
Sukra (Spitama) laid down this rule to the 
an-iconists — Sukra, the Kavya, who knew^ll 
sciences, knew all circumstances, and was 
the dread of all enemies. 

95. gJi 

If by the death of an individual, the 
commuYiity may be saved, or if by the ruin of 
a family, the nation may be saved, then such 
slaughter does make any sin. 

96 . 

One who saves Rectitude from the hands 
of its murderer, does the right thing. He 
does not lose virtue thereby — crime (of im- 
piety) counter-acts the crime (of slaughter). 
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^ 7 . 

He simply kills one who has already for- 
feited his life by his own deeds. The man 
who kills one who has reached the stage (of 
the outlaw), incurs no sin. 

98 . 3T%rT 

Non-violence is full Rectitude, but violence 
in the right cause is also right. I tell you 
truly, this is the principle that we take to 
be the Law of Life. 

One who kills fathers and sires, brothers 
and preceptors, relatives and friends, when 
they persist in crime, does the right thing. 

100. goqift 

It is the motive, that determines whether 
an action is right or wrong. If the mind is 
rightly motived, it is beyond the reach of 
virtue and vice. 

101. sqiEi: 

The tiger kills a large game for his own 
sake. Many other animals partake of the 
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remnants left by him. Does the tiger get 
the merit of charity ? 

102 . 

One who does not act from egoistic motive, 
does not incur the sin of murder, even if he 
kills the whole world. He is not committed. 

103. «IT ^ 

Either God is supreme, or man is. Either 
there is law, or this is a world of chances. 

104. {| 

If a man does the right or the wrong, 
being appointed by God, then the liability 
for the action is with God. 

105 . 

If on ;the other hand, man is supreme in 
doing the right or the wrong then (who will 
sit in judgment over him?) who is his lord ? 
So he need not bother, 

106. ^ ^ 

There is nothing which is absolutely true 
and nothing which is absolutely false. It 
all depends on how one looks at. 
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107. 

Laws exist for the protection of the 
Society. Non-violence (to the oppressors) is 
only another name for violence to the pious. 
Which is better — violence to the pious, or 
to the impious ? 

108 . 

Nothing should prevail with the man dis- 
charging his Duty — the equitable, faithful, 
self-controlled and wise man who doesr duty 
for the sake of duty. 

109. 

He who does duty, for the sake of duty, 
without any thought of gain, the sins of 
injury, mistake or violence, does not touch 
him. 

110. rhisiH sh; m 

The man of renunciation can no more 
incur any sin — this is what the Veda says. 
He has got the right understanding, has 
taken the right path, and unites with 
Brahman. 
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111 - 

Just as fried grains do not germinate again, 
so the soul burnt by the fire of spiritual 
knowledge, does no longer suffer pain. 

112 . 

When butter has been churned out of 
milk, it does not mix with water again. 
Similarly the spiritual man does not get 
mixed up with the world — he does not 
identify himself with it. 

113 . ^ 

This is the point of view, that the aspirants 
of yore took, in doing their duty. Therefore 
do you 'also perform your duty, as did our 
fathers, and fore-fathers before them. 



CHAPTER VII 
The Moral Order 

1. q>q <qqi RtTh; 

The Karma Yoga based on equality, that 
you have spoken about. O Madhusudana ; 
my mind being restless, I cannot understand 
the real position about it. 

2 . 

One who does not know both sides of the 
question, is likely to be troubled with 
doubts, when the way divides, 

3 . PfftqR 

Rectitude and its reason is difficult to 
understand. One should supplement know- 
ledge, by looking to the conduct of the 
saints. Then alone, he can hope to be right. 

4. q Tim 

Rules should not supercede Reason, on the 
other hand Reason may over-ride Rules. 
The man of Reason does not follow a rule, 
simply because it is the rule. 
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5. 

On account of intolerance, obsession, or 
ignorance, even many learned men fail to 
take a comprehensive view of the Scripture. 

6. qjEjn 

Subtle are the ways of Rectitude, — various 
and diverse; truth sometimes becomes 
false-hood, and false-hood amounts to truth. 

7 - H ^ ^ 

The same action may be right for one, 
and it may be wrong for another. That 
depends on the actor, the action, the time 
and the place. 

It has many guises, and on account of 
subtlety, it is difficult to know. Only by 
comparing usages, and analysing them, one 
may be able to find out. 

Sometimes the claim of truth is greater 
than that of charity, and sometimes the 
claim of charity is greater than of truth. 
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10 . 

Similarly, O Great Archer, sometimes 
justice prevails over kind words, and some- 
times kind words over justice. 

11. 31^ qq'r?:*! 

Sometimes ir»rectitude puts on the ap- 
pearance of rectitude, and sometimes recti- 
tude looks like ir-rectitude. This has got to 
hfi, discriminated. 

12 . 

Truthfulness is a great virtue; there is 
nothing greater than truthfulness. It is 
however difficult to understand what is 
truth actually. 

13. qr^qJiT 

All transactions depend on words- -they 
are stated by words and understood from 
words. He who can steal words can sleal 
everything. 
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14 . 

Yet it is better not to speak the truth, 
and it is better to tell a lie, where truth 
amounts to false-hood and false-hood 
amounts to truth. 

15. q 

Those who take recourse to causistry, in 
order to deny justice in reality, with them 
it is better to tell a lie. That would be 
truth in effect. 

16. im <191^ 

Moral Philosophers do not hold it to be 
wrong, if a man escapes from the company 
of desperados, by making a false promise. 

17 . 

A witness undertakes to state the facts. 
Therefore by mere silence also, (by with- 
holding the truth) he becomes a liar. 

18. 3T% 

Similarly when a man speaks for the 
advancement of Rectitude, he commits no 
wrong, even though he deviates — that is 
Daiva speech. 
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19 . 

An ignorant man is sometimes seen to 
practise adharma, in the belief that he is 
doing dharma. On the other hand a learned 
man may appear as doing irrectidue, though 
in fact, he is doing only what is right. 

20 . 

Fool that he is, he does that, in which 
the principle of truth is wanting. Only 
when he learns to discriminate between 
truth and falsehood, he can do the right. 

21 - 

Truthfulness is the right thing. But it is 
difficult to know, what the truth is*. I hold 
that truth consists in doing good to the 
world. 

22 . 

Some one gives to the un-worthy. Some 
one withholds from the worthy. Ignorance 
of the fitness of the recipient, makes charity 
also difficult to practise. 
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23. qi^q: hh 

Wealth given to villains, ultimately 
operates to bring trouble on the donor as 
well. One should not give anything to them, 
so far as he can help. 

24. 

Men, equitable at heart, doing seemingly 
cruel acts, go to heaven. While unjust men, 
doing outwardly gentle acts, go to perdi- 
tion. 

25. 3TH 

Does virtue consist in non-violence at all 
cost ? Then what is vice ? Murderers would 
not be punished, and disorganisation of 
society would follow. 

26. 3?%! 

Non-violence is the perfection of Rectitude 
but benevolent violence is also right. I tell 
you truly, this is the principle that the 
truthful adopt. 
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27. 56tl 

This is the direction of the Atharva- 
Angirasa Veda — the best of the Veda. One 
desirous of welfare, should carry it out; 
without any hesitation. 

28 . 

One should try to ascertain the rationale 
of right conduct; he should not merely 
follow the custom. By following the custom 
blindly, he fails to grasp the spirit. 

29. %5q 

If you were to stick to such philan- 
thropy, as brings on impotency, you will 
fail to acquire the merit of good govern- 
ment. 

30. 3nf55Tf5r 3[t]^rf5r 

I have studied the Scripture thoroughly 
and have reflected over it. What the deci- 
sion of the Veda is. 1 am well aware. 
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31 - 

Engaged in the career of a warrior, you 
know only the letter of the Veda. You are 
not competent to make the right interpreta- 
tion of the intention of the Veda. 

32. q: .qiiq 3 TRt? 

All that is just, is the precept of the 
Sastra, and whatever is unjust, is contrary 
to the Sastra. This is my view of the matter. 

33 . 

Man, Scripture and Duty, are what they 
are, only so long as they take their stand on 
justice; the unjust man serves nobody — 
neither himself nor others. 

34- 

One who sees, others in himself, and him- 
self in others, does not deviate from Recti- 
tude. 

35. 

Thus the course of action approved by 
even a single Veda-knower is preferable to 
that practised by a thousand fools. 
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36. 

Just as a mant destitute of eye-sight, 
comes across difficulties at every step on 
the way, so does a man destitute of know- 
ledge. Thus the learned man is superior to 
the ignorant. 

37. iqgRt snfoR: ygTt 

Amongst creatures, animals are the best, 
and amongst animals, those that have brains. 
Amongst brainy animals, man is the best, 
and amongst men, a Brahmin. 

38. g 

Amongst the Brahmins, those who are 
learned are the best, and amongst the learn- 
ed those who are wise. Amongst the wise, 
the active are the best, and amongst the 
active, those whose action is Godward. 

39. 13^ cr^i 

Proceeding thus, a man rejects the smaller 
merit and acquires the greater one. 
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40. 

The standard of Moral Judgment is in 
you always. There is nothing occult about it. 
It is the same standard which teaches you 
to select the better of the alternatives i 
your every-day life — 

41. gtq 

Satwa, Rajas, and Tamas are the three 
qualities, that keep the Eternal Soul fasten- 
ed to the body. 

42. 

Of them, Satwa is free from grossness and 
is therefore, luminous and harmonious. It 
brings a. man knowledge and bliss. 

43. ^ 

Rajas is made up of desires. It is full of 
impulse and zealotry. It impells men to 
action. 

44. 

Tamas is born of ignorance. It operates 
to delude everybody. Error, indolence and 
sloth result from it. 
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45. H 

There is not, either on earth, or among 
the angels in heaven, any entity which is 
free from these three Gunas. 

46. ;?nifT ^ 

There is not anybody, who at times is not 
self-denying, or contented, or happy or 
healthy. There is none who is not active, 
or inactive, or delinquent by turns. 

47. m 

The unborn one, which is striped in three 
colours, black, red and white, brings all 
creatures into existence. One Entity lies 
by it, and is affected by it. The other 
Entity is beyond its influence. 

48. qr 3 qwift 

Teach about Thy highest, lowest and mid- 
most nature, O Viswakarman, teach Thy 
friends, OSwadhavan (Khuda-vand), O Lord. 
Exalted, Thyself come to our worship. 
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+ 9 . 

Satwa is calculated to bring happiness, 
and Rajas to bring activity. Tamas operates 
to shroud the intellect, and to cause blunder. 

50 . 

Some times Satwa gets the better of Rajas 
and Tamas; sometimes Rajas overcomes 
Tamas and Satwa, while at other times 
'I’amas overpowers both Satwa and Rajas. 

51 . 

When Tamas is brought under control. 
Rajas flourishes. And if Rajas is brought 
under control, Satwa flourishes. 

52 . 

When the wisdom-light streams forth, 
from all the gates of the body, then it is an 
indication that Satwa is increasing. 

53 . 

When Rajas increases, greed, attempt, 
exertion, restlessness and desire, come into 
play. 

G. 13 
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54. 

Darkness, stagnation, blunder, and delu- 
sion, — these accompany the increase of 
Tamas. 

55. 

'rhe result of Satwika action is liarmony ; 
that of Rajasa action is grief; and that of 
Tarnasa action is ignorance. 

56. JEtT?ni^ 

Knowledge grows out of ISatwa, and temp- 
tation out of Rajas. Blunder, delusion and 
ignorance are the products of Tamas. 

57. 

The Satwika people rise upwards, and the 
vile Tarnasa people go downwards. The 
Rajasa people remain stationary. 

58. 51 ^^renit 

There are two classes of men in this 
world, — the Daiva and the Danava. Hear 
me at greater length about this Daiva people,^ 
as well as about the Danava. 
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^iTViq 

Fearlessness, purity, knowledge, love for 
Yoga, charity, self-control, duty, study of 
the Scripture, discipline, and straightness; 

Equity, truthfulness, calmness, self-denial, 
peacefulness, magnanimity, kindness, un- 
covetedness, mildness, modesty, steadiness; 

61 . wn 

Vigour, forgiveness, fortitude, purity, 
friendliness, humility — these are the virtues 
of the Daiva man. 

62 . ^ 

Boast,' arrogance, conceit, anger, harsh- 
ness, and ignorance are the vices of the 
Danava man. 

63 . 

The Daiva qualities bring about liberation 
and the Danava qualities cause bondage. 
You are born with Daiva virtues, and you 
need not grieve. 
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64. f^f^TT 

The wise have said that Rectitude consists 
ill choosing the better alternative. Always 
choose the better, without yielding to the 
lower. 

65. 

Rectitude is meant for the progress of the 
Society. That which makes for. progress is 
right. 

66 . km 

Acquire the unacquired. Save what has 
been acquired. Increase what is saved. 
And thus increased, give it to the right 
person. 

67 . 

From joy to greater joy, from glory to 
greater glory, and from happiness to greater 
happiness, rises the rich good man, faithful 
and continent. 

68 . 

From want to greater want, from trouble 
to greater trouble, and from indignity to 
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greater indij^nity, goes down the despicable 
poor man. 

Ihe poor weak man is dooiiieil. Oppressed 
and insulted, he drags on a wretched 
existence. 

70 . - 411 ] 

Wise men prefer extremes (either the 
liest or the worst) — great victory or great 
defeat. It is only the mediocres, that are 
satisfied with a compromise. 

It does not take much water to fill up a 
creek. *The paw of a mouse is easy to fill. 
The unmanly man is satisfied with what 
little he can get. 

72 . 

What do his other qualities avail him, if a 
man has got no strength? All other qualities 
depend for their value, on the existence of 
prowess, 
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73 . ^ ^ 

Neither by learning, nor by gift, nor by 
quietude, nor by sacrifice, nor by retreat, 
you can keep the empire in order. 

74. arara 

It is better that you should flare up, even 
if it be for a moment, like the fiame of the 
Tinduka fuel. It is no good, smouldering 
for an age, surrounded by smoke, like the 
fire of the chaff, 

7.‘>. gg: 

The Ksatriya is born for fight — whether 
there be victory or defeat. Killing or killed, 
he reaches the proximity of Indra. 

76. 

Dense darkness (a chaos) would be the 
result, and nothing would be settled, if Law 
would not be there, to discriminate between 
the right and the wrong. 

77. 

It is only the fear of the King’s law, that 
keeps many a man away from vice. Every 
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one is afraid of the punishment. Rare is the 
man who is good by nature (in whom the 
love of justice, is not fear of injustice.) 

78. 511% ipin; 

Law rules the people, and protects them. 
It is wide awake to keep them safe, when 
they are sleeping. The State is a moral 
institution. 

79. qm 

One should be paid back in the same coin. 
Straight conduct should be met by straight 
conduct, and artifice by artifice — that is the 
rule for success. 

- 90 . - 

Keen-eyed like the vulture, silent like the 
heron, tenacious like the dog, bold like the 
lion, careful like the crow, and nimble like 
the serpent- — this is the type of man that 
succeeds. 

81. gqRiq, qsqr^qqH 

These are only methods of dealing with 
the wily. They would be deceit if practised 
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on the honest man. (They are to be adopt- 
ed as policy, and not as principle). The 
man who tries to control the horse, without 
the use of reins, docs not succeed. 

82. 3TWf5l 

One who plucks the fruits before they arc 
ripe, does not get the pulp, and only kills 
the seed. 

83 . 

Prowess ( alone ) does not succeed, with- 
out the right process. By tearing the udder 
of the cow, one does not get any milk. 

So long as the road is broad, one may 
]>roceed by car, but when the road narrows 
down, he has to walk on foot — if he means 
to proceed at all. 

85. q 41^^ 1^91 

One cannot traverse ground on a boat, 
and one cannot move on water in a car. 

86 . 

The sky looks like a vault, and the glow- 
worm looks like fire. Yet there is no vault 
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in the sky, and there is no fire in the Jlflow- 
vvorm. 

gfnifi. ntWBi 3Tf'^ 

So one sliould not believe in the apparent, 
but should scrutinise. When facts are 
believed after scrutiny, one does not find 
himself deceived. 

One who does not keep any watch on the 
movements of the enemy, is like a man who 
sleeps on the branch of a tree. He wakes 
up only to find himself fallen on the ground. 

89. 

Every institution would come to ruin, and 
all limits ( rights ) would be transgressed, 
people would not be able to call anything 
as their own property, if Law^ would not 
protect. 

90. 

Danda or Law ( administration ), whose 
disappearance causes the disappearance of 
everything else, is the Duty of the Ksatriya, 
and not asceticism. 
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91. q ftqq 

What is known as virtue, Hows from 
wealth. His virtue shrinks, who robs him- 
self of his wealth. 

92. qq q Sira?, 

When there are no provisions even for 
the (lay, not to speak of the morrow, such 
poverty is death by inches. 

93. ft <T ^ 

What operates to enfeeble one, and his 
friends, that is not Rectitude, that is want 
of Rectitude. 

94. fjqq =q 

One who stifBes the desire for acquisi- 
tion, and is satisfied with a little, kills the 
embryo ( that might grow to be a man ). 

mh 

For securing allies, wealth is necessary; 
and for securing wealth, allies are neces- 
sary. They are dependent on each other 
mutually. 
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96. qt 

One who is poor is helpless. Thai which 
is small is insignificant. Just as the smoke 
follows the wind, so does Rectitude follow 
power. 

That different works lead to different 
results, should be noted. Some one draws 
the litter, and another rides on it — the 
result of their different preparations. 

9 « 

The two hands look alike, but their 
power is different. Two calves appear 
similar, but draw different quantity of milk. 
Even twins are not equal in their ability. 
Two equal kinsmen are not equally 
liberal. 

99. q; 

He is really poor, who has little wealth, 
and few cattle, few servants and few guests; 
and not he whose stature is small. 
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100. (T^qi%g ij 

One who chooses to live on others, and 
he who cooks food for himself alone, or one 
who, in his ennui, takes more food than is 
necessary, are equally misguided. 

101- nmvf 

The wealth that the miser possesses is 
useless. It is the death of his real self. 
He does not support a friend or an ally. 
One who eats by himself, eats sin. 

102 . 

Dharma is dharraa, because it upholds. It 
upholds the society. That whicli operates 
to sustain is Rectitude. 

103. qt 

Unless he means to support others, what 
is the good of one’s practising Rectitude ? 
I'his is the decision arrived at by the sages 
in the Veda. 

104. g tlTflUl^illtt 

'Fo resort to Quietism, and support one’s 
own self alone, is travesty oi Rectitude. 
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That is the way to death, and not the way 
to life. 

105. 

Even the fish of the water, or the beasts 
of the forest would attain perfection if self- 
preservation was the goal of life. They have 
to support themselves, and none else. 

106. 3Tfq 

Let various people take various acts as 
Duty, but the upkeep of the society is the 
essence of Rectitude. 

107. 

One who levies wealth from the dishonest, 
and passes it on to the honest, making him- 
self the medium of its transmission, knows 
all about Rectitude. 

108. 

How could you think of giving up all 
enterprises, and live the life of an impotent 
beggar, bereft of all grace and bereft of all 
property ? 
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109. ^s^lR 

One who acquires wealth by right means, 
and spends it all, for right purposes, realises 
his self and is the real sacrificer. 

110- H 

A sacrifice like that, is now your turn to 
perform. It is to be performed by the ac- 
cumulation and distribution of as much 
wealth as possible. If you refuse to do it, 
you would commit the sin of a whole people. 



CHAPTER VIII 
The Higher Self 


1 ■ V ■ijq: 

I shall now tell you the truth of all truths. 
The sages of yore knew this, and thereby 
reached the goal. 

Which, when known, will dispell all 
doubts for ever, and which will enable you 
to see all beings in your own Self, as well as 
in Me. 

3 - 3^^'t 55t% 

There are, in men, two Selves — the Fleet- 
ing (Lower) and the Enduring (Higher) Self. 
The Fleeting one is apparent to all. The 
Real Self is subtle. 

The Highest Self is other than the Higher 
Self. He is called the Supreme Self. He, 
the Eternal Lord, pervades the three 
worlds, and sustains them all. 
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Since I transcend both the Lower Self 
and the Higher Self, I am known as the 
Highest Self, in the Veda as well as in 
secular literature. 

He who undeluded knows me thus, as the 
Highest Self, knows the whole truth, and 
serves Me in whatever he does. 

7. lira 

Chanted by the Rishis, often and again, 
in various metres, and also established logi- 
cally in the reasoning of the Brahma-Sutra. 

8- clfSR 

Learn that, by reverence, obedience and 
queries. Learned savants would explain 
it to you. 

9- qiq fw^fl^^ra 

On committing a sin, a person thinks that 
he was not “ himself ” then. That the 
learned men consider to be the Real Self. 
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Thinking of that, merged in that, fixed on 
that, and devoted to that, their sins arc 
washed away, and they have not to return 
any more. 

11 . 

That impelled by Ahankara (Lower Self) 
you think that you would not fight, it is a 
futile resolution. Your own Nature (Higher 
Self) will urge you on. 

12 . 

Though you think of avoiding it, in a fit 
of delusion, you will have to do this your 
own duty, inspite of yourself, appointed to 
it as you are, by your Higher Nature. 

O. 

It was not my act, O Varuna, it was a 
lapse. It was due to wine, or emotion, or 
gambling or forgetfulness. The stronger 
force gets the upper hand for the time being. 
Even in dream, one is tempted to sin. 
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5T 

'rhere are two birds — friends and allies- — 
of beautiful plumes. They dwell on the 
same tree. One of them tastes its sweet fruit, 
the other, who does not eat, radiates light. 

15. ill 

Though seated on the same tree, one of 
the Selves suffers, on account of its supposed 
dependence (on the fruit). But when it 
sees the other one, lordly in its own glory, 
and delightful, it also shakes off its own grief. 

The Immortal One (Higher Self) lives in 
the same abode with the Mortal (Lower Self). 
It moves forwards and backwards, in the 
lead of its will. Two different entities thus 
move together ceaselessly. People see only 
one of them (Lower Self) but not the other. 
17 . 

^Smaller than the small (in visibility), 
greater than the great (in power), the Self 
is seated in the heart of men. The grief- 
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less man, who has no duty left to be per- 
formed, sees Him — sees the glory of the 
Self, by the grace of God. 

18. 

Many do not have the opportunity to hear 
of it. Many others hear, but do not under- 
stand. He who can instruct about it is rare ; 
and he who can understand is fortunate. 
Rare is disciple instructed by the proficient. 

He sits inmost, and is visible with dif- 
ficulty. The ancient one is seated in the 
cave, is hidden in the heart. By the Yoga 
of the Higher Self, one can see Him, and be 
rid of pleasure and pain. 

20 . 

There is nothing superior to the Self. He 
is the peak, and he is the highest goal. He 
is hidden in everybody, out of vision. 

21 - 

If a man has nothing of the higher quality 
in his constitution, how could he appreciate 
the higher? Since man can appreciate 
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higher things, it may be inferred that he 
has something of the higher in him. 

22. %r ^ %r 

Perhaps we know it, perhaps we know not. 
It is hardly possible to know it — thinner 
than the edge of a razor, yet bigger than 
the mountain. 

23. 

Wc can feel Him by the Subtle Mind 
(mind brought to the highest pitch) but 
cannot explain in words. Mind can be 
perceived by the mind, and physical things 
by the eye, 

24. HfRHR 

He is the Great Soul — the Soul of all^ 
Learned and wise Brahmins see Him clear 
as the smokeless fire. 

25. flfTOTR: 

Great and wise men, who have subdued 
all desires, and resorted to study and medi- 
tation, inflame the spark of the Subtle Self, 
into a fire. 
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26 . ^ 

The Self may be seen in the self, clear as 
the smokeless fire, or the effulgent sun, or 
even as a flash of lightning. 

27 . 

As with a lighted lamp -one sees with 
the lamp of the mind. Seeing the Self, and 
seeing also, that it is not (the self of any 
particular person, and therefore not) a self 
in a sense, he is liberated. 

2«. fm?! 

By the lamp of knowledge lighted, one 
sees the Self, in his self. See the Self in 
your self, and become self- less thereby. 

2y. mofr 

Matter, Life, Consciousness, Introspection 
and Bliss— these are the five sheaths in 
which enveloped, the Self becomes parti- 
cularised. 

30 , 

By thinking of the Self, as joined to these 
sheaths, and also as dis-joined from them, 
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the essential nature of the Self can be under- 
stood leading to a knowledge of the Brahman. 

31. g qfldTqtT 

One can understand the nature of the 
Brahman, from the nature of the Self — just 
as one can understand the nature of all 
lamps, by seeing one lamp. When. he knows 
the unborn, eternal, unaffectable, divine 
Brahman, he is released from all bonds. 

32. 1%T q^Hi; 

Three are the supreme real aspects of 
Agni (Brahman) — (1) the Infinite, (2) the 
Finite and (3) the Infinite within the Finite 
— pure, white, lordly and radiant. 

33. ?iT 

One who transcends this threefold diver- 
gence — sees one entity in all the three 
moods — he realises the Brahman in its 
entirety, made up of pure Existence, Consci- 
ousness, and Bliss, as stated in the Great 
Formula. 
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34. 3T'^;5n^?f 

The world is like an inverted A^wattha 
plant, — having its root on the High and 
branches downward. Desires are the leaves 
of this tree. One who knows this fact, 
knows the import of the Veda. 

35. 3T15Jj^4 935CIT: 

Downwards and upwards, spread the 
branches of the tree, nourished by the quali- 
ties. The sense-objects are its buds. Some 
stalks spread downward, the bonds of action 
in the world of men. 

None can see its whole form, nor its 
beginning, nor its end. nor its foundation 
If one can cut down this firm-rooted ASwat- 
tha, with the sword of Detachment. 

37 . ga: <3^ 

He can reach that station, wherefrom 
none need return. I take refuge in that 
Primal Person, who is the old source of alt 
energy. 
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38 . 

Without conceit and witlioul cleluBion, 
and free from zealotry, living the life of the 
Higher Self, and victorious over desires, 
liberated from' the pairs of pleasure and 
pain, wise men reach that eternal station. 

39 . ^ 

The light that illumines that station, is 
not from sun or moon or fire. That supreme 
abode, whence none returns is mine. 

40. ^ m ¥iira 

Neither the sun, nor the moon, nor the 
stars shine there. Even electricity loses its 
splendour there, not to speak of the fire. 
Whatever light there is in the world, is the 
reflection of His light. All the universe 
shines in His glory. 

41 . 

If you know this, you know the truth. If 
you do not know this, you are lost. Seeing 
Him in beings, each and all, the wise men 
attain immortality, on leaving this world. 
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+2. fg 

Those two that constitute the Moral Order, 
in this good world of ours arc, in the ulti- 
mate recess, two secret forces. All the 
Brahman knowers, both the three-folders 
(Indians) and the five^foldcrs (Iranians) call 
them Light and Shade. 

43. q^q; 

There is in the heart of men, a person of 
supreme power. Greatness and smallness 
meet in Him. He is lordly, eternal and 
glorious. 

44. (j;q qy 

One who knows the laord, seated in the 
heart, the ancient Superman omnipresent, 
etlulgent and shelter of all, that wise man 
lives in the super-intellectual world. 

45. 

Light comes from one’s own Self, and from 
nowhere else. It is the same light existent 
in everybody. Every one can see this Light, 
if he only restrains his senses. 
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Like that of the oil in the sesame, of the 
butter in the curdle, of the current in the 
stream, and of fire in the fuel, the existence 
of Self in the self, may be detected by any- 
body who attempts to find with truth and 
discipline. 

In the brightest recess, exists the pure 
whole Brahman. It is the whitest light — 
the light of all lights. Self-knowers see Him. 

All the knots of the heart are unravelled, 
all the doubts are uprooted, all previous 
actions cease to pre-determine, when He^ 
the highest of all, is seen. 

When one has known the bliss of the 
Brahman, whom speech and thought fait to 
reach, he is no longer afraid of anything. 
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‘’O- ^ 

His form is not visible. None can see 
Him with his eyes. The wise man knows 
Him by the heart. He who knows this be- 
comes immortal. 

-‘’ 1 - 

Only the wise know that He is both inside 
and outside, and that He is the source of 
Duty and Divinity. Knowing this, the 
twice-born become super-men. 

52 . 

The Self is not attainable by the weak. 
Nor by one who is full of delusion, and free 
of discipline. The aspirant who strives 
with discipline, his Self enters the abode 
of the Brahman. 

•‘’ 3 . 

Self is attainable, by truth, by austerity, 
by knowledge and by discipline. He resides 
in the heart, bright and resplendant. The 
sages whose sins have died out, see Him. 
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54 . 

Knowledge makes its appearance in a 
man, when his sins have decayed. Just as 
a man sees himself in the mirror, after the 
dirt has been cleansed. 

55. Jiqiivire 3 

Just as a man sees his image in water, if 
it is clear, so a man can grasp the knowable? 
if his senses are calm. 

56. g 

But if the same water is disturbed, the 
image cannot be seen. Similarly if the 
senses are perturbed, the knowable cannot 
be known. 

57. 

One who is under the sway of his senses, 
loses sight of the ultimate goal, yields 
himself to the senses, and is lost. 

58. 3IT?IRnHR 

One should strengthen himself and should 
not enervate. Himself alone is his own 
friend, and himself is his enemy. 
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59. 

One who has vanquished his ( lower ) 
self, is the friend of himself. But one who 
has failed to subdue his ( lower ) self, is his 
own enemy. 

60 . 

Having purified the Reason by Knowledge, 
the mind by Reason, and the senses by the 
mind, he goes to the Eternal. 

61 . ^ 

Having freed himself from all vices, he 
sees the Supreme, by fixing the mind on the 
mind, and seeing himself in himself. 

62. q?: 51^ 

The Supreme Brahman, the Highest 
Reality, manifesting in Existence, Con- 
sciousness and Bliss, inscrutable, infinite, 
and unknowable, 

63. pq 

I have seen this Great Person — I have 
seen Him bright as the sun, beyond the 
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mass of darkness. Only by knowing Him, 
man can transcend death. There is no 
other way for it. 

Wise men say that there is nothing supe- 
rior to Satwa Guna. The Self may be 
known only by its impressions through 
Satwa Guna. 

65 . 

Satwa Guna alone may be known, but not 
the Self. "J'hus is it that the way of Recti- 
tude is to be known ( from Satwa Guna ). 

66. q 

It is not possible to know the Self, except 
by inference from its expression in the 
Satwa Guna. It is only in this way, that 
wise men know the Self. 

67 . 

So long as there is the oil of Satwa Guna, 
the flame of the Self goes on burning. But 
when the oil of Satwa Guna falls short, the 
flame also goes out. 
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68. H «CJit 

Th^re is nothing in the world so valu- 
able as knowledge ( of the Self ). He who 
has mastered Yoga, finds it, of himself, in 
due course, 

69. 

The faithful one obtains knowledge, and 
he who has controlled his senses. And 
through knowledge, he gets the highest 
peace, forthwith. 

I he ignorant and the faithless and the 
doubtful one is lost. Neither this world, 
nor that beyond, nor happiness is there for 
the doubting self, 

71. ff qwq 

In the attempt to solve the problems of 
Rectitude, and the relevant doubts, nobody 
has come to the end. 

72. q 

No one has a direct knowledge of the 
WOT Id beyond. One should rely on the 
Veda and believe. 
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73 . 

Invisible, subtle, unspeakable, the Self 
exists in all. It is the Self that determines 
the particular course of action of the in- 
dividual. 

74. arqifil ^ 

If the Soul is born with the body and 
dies with it, then the responsibility for a 
good or a bad life would cease. 

75. IRftTORTq 

Just as a man going in the darkness, with 
a lantern, sees only a few paces befor him 
and proceeds, so the seeker of truth sees 
only a few steps before him in the light of 
the Satwa Guna, and moves on. None sees 
the final goal at once. 

76. ^ g 5FTHIWI 

But the unsteady, fickle, foolish man is 
beset with'doubts. He comes to a stand- 
still by the weight of doubts. One who 
does not move, makes no progress. 
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77 . ^^ 351 : 

M’here is darkness ahead. Hold up the 
lamp of your Conscience carefully, and gain 
ground by adding up paces. 

78. ffJgjjifbr 

The senses are valuable, but the mind is 
greater than the senses. The Reason is 
greater than the mind. But what is greater 
than Reason, is He. 

79. trg gt: 

Knowing Him to be greater than Reason, 
and restraining the self by the Self, slay 
the obstinate enemy otherwise called 
Hedonism. 

so. 

God dwells in the heart of everybody, O 
Arjuna, and leads them to their destination, 
as the driver does the passengers on the 
car, without their knowing for themselves, 
the road that lies before. 


G. 14 
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Place in Him implicit reliance, and by 
His grace, you will get supreme peace and 
eternal rest. 

82 . ^ 

The Brahmin should know Him, and 
make Him ( God-ward-ness ) the standard, 
by which to judge the value of all his 
actions. That alone is the supreme Law of 
Hie. All others are mere waste of words. 
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Everyday Duties 

1 - 

As you seem to take interest, I shall tell 
you more. These good words are meant for 
your welfare. 

2. 3Ri1^: 


One who goes on doing his duty, without 
looking to gain, he is the real Sanyasi, and 
he is the real Yogin ; and not the man who 
is without fire and without rites. 

3 - 

The appointed Duty may not be forsaken. 
Its abandonment is the result of delusion. 
It is Tamasa. 


Just as there is no via media in the matter 
of knowledge (an idea is either correct, or it 
is incorrect ; it cannot be both), similar is 
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the ease with every act of commission or 
omission (either it is proper or it is improper; 
it cannot be both). This is what Zamadagni 
told to the Dualists, for the removal of their 
indecision. 

Thus if you forsake this right warfare, 
you would be guilty of forsaking your duty 
and incur dishonour and sin. 

6 - ^ m m 

For, if one, who is able, sees a crime being 
perpetrated before his eyes, and does not 
proceed to resist, he gets a share of the sin. 

Freed from your control (that of the king) 
the villains would now proceed to devastate 
rituals. The sin will go to you. 

One who wilfully abstains to return, the 
benefit or the injury that he receives, incurs 
sin directly. 
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9 . 

That ain which a man commits by punish- 
ing the innocent, he also incurs by failing 
to punish the guilty. 

10 . 

When piety is overpowered by impiety, 
and truth by falsehood, in the presence of a 
committee, and the members thereof do not 
intervenef they go to ruin. 

11 - 

If every one would rise to resist the com- 
mission of a crime, there would be few 
crimes in the world. 

12 . ^ 

One who knows the proper use, of both 
pardon and retaliation, both reward and 
punishment, intimidation and encourage- 
ment, and also of both liberty and restraint, 
he knows what Rectitude is. 

13 . 

If he is a Brahmin, let him chastise with 
words, if he is a Kshatriya, he should inflict 
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physical punishment, it he is Vaisya he 
should impose a fine. The man who does 
not punish the criminal, is a Sudra. 

14. ^qiurt =g 

Both of them, O Partha, are equally despi- 
cable, one who commits an improper act, 
aiid one who omits a proper one. 

15 . 3 55T5FI: 

The man who stifles his own Self (does 
not rise to the full stature of his moral 
growth) goes down to that world of dense 
darkness, where the sun docs not shine. 

16 - Jrsrrqf^: ^ 

God created men, and gave them their 
duty — a separate duty to each caste, accord- 
ing to its aptitude. 

17 . § 

To the Brahmin, He assigned the duty of 
knowledge, to the Ksatriya, the duty of 
courage. To the Vuisya, He assigned skilful- 
ness, and to the Sudra, the duty of assistance. 
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18- ^ ^ 

Engaged in his own duty, every man 
reaches the goal. Let me tell you how every 
one can attain perfection, by the perfor- 
mance of his own duty. 

19. qg: 

By doing one’s appointed duty, a man 
worships Him, who created action and is 
present in every act. The man does that, 
for which he was made and thus ( realises 
himself and ) reaches perfection. 

20. gqtijafJig 

Application lies at the beginnings applica- 
tion at the middle, and application at the 
end of all success that a man enjoys. 

21. inwiR^ ^ 

« The pursuit of a Brahmin is knowledge, 
that of a Ksatriya is protection, that of a 
Vaisya is trade, and that of a Sudra 
is service. 
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22. jjfia? 5or«»gi: 

Due to the inriuence of the qualities of 
Nature, a man, naturally, feels inclined to 
act. The learned man should not unsettle 
the mind of the uneducated, out ot this 
tendency. 

23 . 

Better to do one’s duty, though not so 
elegant, than to covet another’s duty, how- 
ever exalted. Doing the duty, fixed by his 
own situation, a man keeps himself safe 
from sin, 

24 . ^ 

The wise man should not unsettle the 
mind of the unwise one, who is naturally 
inclined to act. On the other hand, him- 
self doing, the Yogin should establish the 
dignity of every work. 

25 . 

Whatever a great man does, the others 
also do. The standard that he sets up, 
others follow. 
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26. miTii 3 

Thus the Sastra should he your guide, as 
to what you should and what not. You 
should look to the provision of the Scripture, 
and decide the course of your action ( so 
that others may not, trom your example, 
learn to disregard the Scripture. ) 

27. g- Sgioft 

Two are the Brahmans that require to be 
known, the Eternal Brahman, and the 
Scripture Brahman. It is only the know- 
ledge of the Scripture, that leads to the 
knowledge of the Eternal. 

2». it 

How is his action to be classified, O 
Krishna, — as good or bad, or indifferent, 
-he who does not follow the rules of the 
Scripture punctiliously, but offers worship 
with devotion. 

29 - 3 ^ 7 ,. 

Angels gavc^ual viUue lo ilie worship oi 
a man, punctilious but not faithful, and of 
the man faithful, but not punctilious. 
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30 . 

The angels gave their consideration to the 
matter and held, that the gift of an insincere, 
but orthodox sacrificer, and that of a sincere, 
but heterodox one, were equal in worth. 

31 - 

The Lord told them that this was monst- 
rous. The ritual of a sincere man is sancti- 
fied by faith. While that of the other man 
comes to nothing for want of faith. 

32. filST 

Yet manners are the basis of Rectitude. 
The Ideal expresses itself, through manners. 
Right Conduct, Veda, and Smriti, are the 
three sources of Rectitude. 

33 . 

Just as the body acts on the mind, and 
the mind acts on the body, so does conduct 
re-act on character. 

34. ^5foi 

Thus customs always form the basis of 
Rectitude. Sages place importance on cus- 
tom, as the first step to Rectitude. 
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35. fiRRt qrar 

Let him proceed by the way, whereby 
went his fathers and fore-fathers — the way 
of the men who succeeded. Adhering to 
that he does not come to grief. 

36. qqg: 

At the same time, it should be realised, 
that Rectitude is stifled to death, by the 
weight of customs. Even the Veda-knower, 
or the ascetic, or the strong man, cannot get 
rid of the force of habits. 

37. qilt 

The words of the Veda form the station, 
wherein dwells the Lord. Those who 
miss Him, what does the Veda avail them ? 
Those who know Him, know the Veda. 

38 . 

Many are the people who follow the cus- 
tom, merely in imitation, or because it is 
easier to do so, or from some other motive. 
Many a wicked man is found to conform to 
rules of the society. 
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Vedic rites, such as the preservation of 
the Fire, or adoption of the triple wand, or 
nibbing of ash on the body, Brihaspati has 
said to be the crafts of men devoid of in- 
telligence and energy. 

40. ff 

Vulgar people in power, introduce, into 
the expressions of Rectitude, such modifica- 
tions as ultimately ruin it altogether. 

41 . ^ 

The attempt to gain some occult results, 
procures a man, nothing but troubles. I be- 
lieve in what can be tested, and not in the 
unseen. 

42 . 

» 

The enterprise of aKsatriya, his Rectitude, 
is quite patent. He does not substitute for 
it self-torture of which the result is doubtful. 

The Ksatriya accepts only that as duty, 
which is manifest, is conducive to happiness, 
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is approved by his Inner Self, and brings 
about the good of all. 

Even if the congenital duty of a man, 
does not appear to be quite free from defect, 
one would not be justified in abandoning 
that. Thefe is no act which is free from 
fault, just as there is no fire which is free 
from smoke. 

45 . 

The sin of taking forbidden fruit is limitr 
ed. lb say that by drinking wine once 
only, a man brings an eternal damnation, is 
to indulge in Figures of Speech. Just as in 
other things, here also, the re-action is 
proportionate to the action. A single lapse 
does not counter-act all the previous good 
deeds. 

46 . 

Whatever may be the action that a man 
does, if he does it for My sake, he obtains 
eternal and perfect peace. 
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47 . 

For the continuity of the Society, and for 
the continuity of progress, the elders devis- 
ed the division of Duty, on a four-fold basis. 

48 . ^xIRT 

The student, the house-holder^ the public 
man, and the hermit — they represent the 
tour stages of a man’s life. One performing 
the duties of all the stages, attains perfection. 

The student should take to regular study, 
and should not wait to be ordered in doing 
service to his tutor. He should rise from 
bed, the first of all, and go to bed, the last. 
He should be gentle. Self-controlled, perse- 
vering and alert. He should be well- 
grounded in the Scripture. Then is he a 
successful Brahmacharin. 

50. liiRlira nr-q ^ 

The house-holder should acquire wealth 
by lawful means, and perform rituals. He 
should spend in charity and entertain gueata. 
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He should not take another’s property, unless 
it is given to him. This is the code for the 
house-holder. 

51 - 

One who lives by self-help, and has ceased 
from all vice, who does good to others* and 
never injures anybody, such a public-worker 
cenobite living away from home, and freed 
from the anxieties of a family life, attains 
the goal. 

52. 

The hermit should not take to any profes- 
sion. He should be efficient, self-controlled, 
and detached. He should not have any 
permanent abode. He should be nimble, but 
not given to too many activities. He should 
travel in different countries, by himself. 

53. qjtiT; sn^olRf 

It is the different sections of the same 
road, that the Brahmin travels as a student, 
a house-holder, a cenobite or a hermit. 
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54. ft 

These four stages belong to the Deva- 
Yana Path from afore. There is a unity of 
purpose in the different duties of the four 
stages. 

55. 3T5n^ STftjR 

The house-holder depends on the grain 
and so does the hermit. Life depends on 
food, and one who supplies food, saves life. 

56. qqi aTlftlR 

Just as all animals depend on their mother 
for their life, so do the other stages depend 
on the house-holder for their existence. 

57 . 5fW<Jigftiqft5n 

The several duties of the Brahmin, the 
Ksatriya, the Vaisya and the Sudra, have 
been fixed according to qualities born of 
their own nature. 

58. 

Serenity, Self-restraint, austerity, purity, 
forgiveness and uprightness, wisdom, know- 
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ledge and faith are the natural duties of the 
Brahmin. 

59 . 

Boldness, prowess, dexterity,. courage in 
battle, generosity, lordliness, are the duties 
of the Ksatriya. 

Cultivation, cattle-rearing and trade, are 
the duties of the Vaisya. Service is the duty 
of the Sudra. 

61 - 

A Brahmin without self-restraint is dis- 
honest. The Ksatriya, if timid, is vile. The 
Vaisya who is in-efficient is blame-worthy, 
as also the Sudra who does not co-operate. 

62 . ^ ^ 

It is not the birth, but the character, 
which counts. Even born low, the man of 
character is estimable. 

63. Him: 

All of us are equally under the sway of 
pleasure, anger, fear, greed, grief, anxiety, ’ 
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hunger . and fatigue. What is the good of 
division into castes ? 

64. 

When a man realises the inevitable equa- 
lity of all men, and sees as well the inequa- 
lity that is in them, all his doubts are set at 
rest. 

65. q: 

One who performs faithfully, the natural 
duties of a human being, as appointed by 
God, acquires the merit of doing the duty of 
all the A'sramas. 

66 . ^ 

One need not Ixj born a Ksatriya. Even 
in the society where the caste-distinction is 
inexistent, the Ksatriya exists. It is he, 
who comes to the relief of the weak, 

67. 

Activity forms the basis of both the cults 
—the Pitri Yana and Deva Yana. I find 
'Activism to be excellent. 
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68 . 

Kcty finds expression in eight works viz. 
Ritual, Study of Scripture, Charity, Austerity, 
Truthfulness, Forgiveness, Self-control and 
Non-violence. 

69. 

The first four active virtues are prominent 
in the Pitri Yana Path, and the last four 
passive virtues are prominent in the Deva 
Yana Path. 

70. 

Janaka and others attained perfection, by 
following the Path of Activity. And Dnity 
of Mankind ought to be the end that you 
should keep in your view. 

71. JIT 

One who takes his stand on Unity, and 
feels my presence in every being, that Yogin 
lives in Me, whatever may be his mode of 
living. 
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72 . 

For one, who sees Gkxl e4\iaUy present in 
everybody, forbears to kill himself by him- 
se^f, and thus reaches the highest goal. 

73 . 

The wise detached man should go on 
doyig his work in the same way, as an 
attached man does, with the idea of ‘‘ the 
Unity of Mankind/’ as his goal. 

. 74. ?5jtnq> flfq: gfqjg; 

May you have the same prayer and the 
same congregation, the same mind and the 
same heart. I invoke you to the same 
chant, and welcome you with the same 
gifts. 

75. 

Recitation of the Scripture is Brahma 
Yajna. Congregational prayer is Deva 
Yajna. Payment of the Church Rate is Pitri 
Yajna and Ceremonial Worship is Bhuta 
Yajna. Pilgrimage is Nri-Yajna, 
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76 / 

llicse respectively are to he performed 
daily, fortnightly,’ monthly, six-monthly and 
annually — accordiflg to rule and according 
to ability. 

77 - 

One who does not omit them, so far as he 
can, does not incur the sins of unintentional 
mischief. 

78. qg?l5lt?g qr 

But the house-holder, who througli folly, 
omits them, succeeds neither in this nor in 
the other world. 

79 . 

One whose house-hold life is devoid of 
fortnightly congregational prayers, or 
quarterly vows, equinoctial lestivities, or 
entertainment of guests, one who does not 
perform the monthly homa, or the universal 
pilgrimage, or performs them unmethodi- 
cally, he loses all the seven worlds. 
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^ 0 - 

The duties of all the four stages, and of 
all the four castes, all duties that are en- 
joined by the Veda, or by the Society, are 
found blended in the duty of the Ksatriya. 

SI • 

All other duties are subsidiary to that of 
the Ksatriya. If the duty of the Ksatriya is 
neiilected, there will be oppression, all 
round. 

•'* 2 . 

"^I he king obtains the merit of all the four 
stages, protecting, as he does, all the laws of 
the country and the nation. 

83. 3T5qT?T?l(^ 

Moral Scientists hold the other stations 
to be of smaller merit and smaller consequ- 
ence. The station of the Ksatriya is stated 
by them to be of great consequence and 
great scope. 

84. ^ 

Of all duties, the duty of the king is the 
greatest. He protects all classes. The 
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highest sacrifice is called forth in the dis- 
charge of his duty — and sacrifice is the 
greatest of virtues. 

85. vfS 

The anxious cannot practise Rectitude, 
the insecure cannot take up any enterprise. 
The king gives security. Thus Manu has 
said that one king is equal to ten priests. 

•86. s^T jftcIT 

I would now repeat to you the verse that 
Zamadagni Bhargava uttered in praise of 
the king. 

87 . ?I5IW 

A good king is the first necessity. Only 
then a man may think of wife or wealth. 
For without a king to protect them, where 
would be the wife, and where would be the 
wealth ? 

88. 5|«q^ oqTSi: 

If the forest does not give protection, the 
tiger will be hunted out. If the tiger does 
not give protection, the forest will be cleared 
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up. So the tiger and the forest (the king 
and his people) should give mutual protection. 

People there are, who are your superiors, 
equals, or inferiors, in intelligence and 
strength. People of all sorts are found living 
and even ruling. 

90 . ^ ^ 

But none of them is found bewailing like 
you. So you too, should not be dejected. 
What, are you not their equal, nay even 
superior in intelligence and energy ? 

91 . q f >3[^: 

An ideally perfect duty, it is not possible 
to have. So says the Veda. There is nothing 
which is absolutely good, and there is no- 
thing which is absolutely bad. 

92 . 

Even though small, do the act. if it is 
worthy. That is better. To do a thing is 
better than to leave it undone. There is 
none so abject as the inactive. 
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Some say that cultivation is free from all 
faults, as there is no loss of life in it. But 
they fail to see that the drawn plough kills 
many a creature lying in the ground. 

94. 

There can be no living, except through 
some sort of violence ; even for the ancho- 
rite, dwelling in the forest by himself. 

95. #?il; f| sffq: qi4 

There are many germs in fruits and plants 
and many in water even. None can help 
doing violence to them. 

96. gqftgi: 

Even in sitting and lying, a man kills 
many lives. One cannot put absolute stop 
to the taking of lives ; he can only reduce 
the extent, by being careful. 

97. ^ 

I do not see any one living without vio- 
lence. Animals live on animals — the strong- 
er on the weak. 
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The mongoose lives on the mouse, and the 
civet on the mongoose. The wolf eats the 
civet, and the tiger eats the wolf. 

99. giq; 

And all of them are eaten up by Time in 
its course. All the things, whether moveable 
or immoveable is the food of the Life-force. 

100 . 

This is only a link in that great process. 
That one kills another, is only a stage in the 
manifestation of the Divine Will. 

101 . 

This is the divine order of things. There 
is no use in being depressed over it 
Kaunteya, you should reconcile yourself 
to your lot. 

102. HTon: 

Many a germ lives in the water, on the 
ground, or in fruits. It is not that one doeg 
not kill them, even apart from the question 
of maintaining his life. 
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103 . 

There are some small germs, so minute, 
that ^hcir existence may be known by infer- 
ence only. Mere closing of the eye-lids is 
enough to kill many of them. 

104. 'R’TOfl% 

Without giving pain to another, without 
doing a difficult task, without hurting like a 
fisher, one can hardly hope to make any 
progress. 

105. 5581 3Tf% 

Kaunteya, conform to what you have been 
made for. That way lies your success. You 
are not the creator of action. 

1 06. 

By digging the earth, and by cutting the 
herb, men perform rituals and go to heaven. 
107 . 

Life is meant for the performance of Duty, 
and Duty is meant for success in Life. The 
undutiful does not succeed, either in this 
world, or in the other. 
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108. ^ qw: 

Even a thief, or a rogue, or even the vilest 
wretch, is redeemed, so siwn as he begins 
pursuit of duty. 

109. qwfl% 

He who proceeds to act, after placing all 
action in Brahman, and leaving off attach- 
ment, does not catch any sin, just as the 
lotus leaf does not catch water. 

110 . 

'I'herefore, 0 Bharata, clear the doubts 
of your heart, with the sword of wisdom, 
begin Yoga, and stand up. 



CHAFIEK X 
Submission to God 

1 - 

I would now tel! you the most secret 
truth. You are excessively dear tome, and 
so i would tell you, what is good for you. 

Think of Me, love Me, sacrifice to Me, 
and prostrate to Me. By proceeding thus, 
devoted to Me, you would unite with Me. 

3 . 

Give up all questions of Duty. Take Me 
to be the only shelter. I shall save you from 
all sins. Do not despair. 

Know Me to be the enjoyer of Duty and 
Assiduity, the Lord of the Universe, and the 
Friend of all beings. You will then get 
peace. 
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5 . HTii Hsfej 

Hidden by the magic of Yoga, I am not 
manifest to all. The fools do not know Me, 
unborn and imperishable though I am. 

He, however, who sees Me in everything, 
and sees everything in Me, he never loses 
hold of Me, nor I lose hold of him. 

7. H Hf |«f 

The wicked and the foolish people do not 
see me. They are the vilest of men. Their 
intelligence is overpowered by illusion. 
They take the view«point of the demons. 

All the world is deluded, by the three 
qualities born of Nature. It does not look 
beyond, and see Me, the Eternal. 

9- tsft IrT goiHJfT 

The persistent illusion born of the three 
Energies, is God’s decree. He only can 
cross this, who takes shelter in Me. 
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10. J 13 «?IIIJIT 

Among a thousand men, scarcely one 
strives for perfection. And of those who 
strive, scarcely one can come to know Me 
truly. 

11. q 

He, the terrible, of whom they ask “where 
is He?’* or some say “He is not,’* the wealth 
of the rebels, he can sweep away like a bird. 
Have faith in Him, for He, O Men, is Indra. 

12. qt Sara 93 

Do you not know Him, who made this 
universe ? Then again, He dwells in your 
heart. To some, He appears enwrapt in a 
misty cloud ; to others He is an object of 
conjecture only. In Him is the heart's rest. 
He it is, who utters the Moral Law. 

13. a ^ 

The Diety, who as soon as he came to be 
known, was found to be adorning men with 
the sense of Duty, He, before whose breath 
the two worlds tremble, and Who is the 
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24. 3Tq;qTf^q5?ft Ht 

P'or the sake of those men, who worship 
Me alone, thinking of no other, for them 
ever harmonious, I take upon Me, the task 
of bringing their progress and security. 

25. 

They, who r«fuged in Me, strive for libe- 
ration from birth and death, they know 
Brahman, the Higher Self, and Duty. 

26 . 

The Imaged is limited. The Un-Imaged 
is mere blank. Iconisra and an-iconism are 
both defective. How' should one proceed 
to meditate ? 

27. 

He who constantly thinks of Me, not 
thinking ever of another, for him I am easy 
to reach, O Partha, for this ever-harmonised 
Yogin. 

28. pq: 

The Divine Being is formless. He is 
unlxini. lie is within and without. He 
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transcends life and mind. He is pure. He 
is eternal and beyond. 

29. 

Ordinary people do not know my true 
Being, absolute and formless. They attribute 
to me manifestation, though I am disincar- 
nate. 

30 . 

What fault did you see in us, O Visnu, 
that you said “ I would lie hidden*^? From 
us, as we are, do not conceal your body ; 
though with the congregationalists, you 
may do otherwise. 

31. ^ qr JIT JJt ^3 

Whatever may be the Form, in which a 
devotee seeks to worship Me with faith, 
I verily make his that faith firm. 

32. gwi 

He who offers to Me with reverence, a 
leaf, a flower, a fruit or some water, that 
I accept from the pious, offered with devo* 
tion as it is. 
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33. 

Freed from desire, fear and anger, filled 
with Me, taking refuse in Me, purified by 
austerity and wisdom, many have entered 
into my being. 

34. q qqi qf 

In whichever way a man approaches Me, 
I welcome him therein. Whatever may be 
the Paths that men follow, all those paths, 
Oh Partha, are mine. 

35. Jiw'brr ftiit 

Those who desire success and worship 
God for that purpose, quickly obtains 
worldly success. 

36. q 

Even those who worship other gods with 
devotion, they also worship none but Me — 
only they do it in an incorrect way. 

37. ^qq^qi 

Myself alone is the enjoyer and lord of all 
sacrifices. They know Me not correctly, 
and therefore adopt a different procedure, 
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38. ft 

Rudra is one. He has no second. He it 
is, who rules over the universe, through his 
power. He resides in every one. At the 
end of time, the Protector compresses the 
created universe into the seed. 

In the beginning Hiranya-garbha alone 
existed. From the beginning He is the sole 
lord of the universe. He it is, who upholds 
the heaven and the earth. To whom else 
should we offer oblation ? 

40 . ^ 

He sprang up as the first of all entities, at 
the source of cosmos, in the origin of crea- 
tion. Footless and headless, both his ends 
concealing, He draws himself together in 
the station of strength. 

41 . ^ 

He became manifest as the bright, the 
incorporeal, the unimpaired, the bodiless, 
the pure, and the sinless. He is seer, wise, 
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omnipresent, and self*existent. He has been, 
for all time, arranging things'according to 
their worth. 

42. sreRTl^^m 

Omniscient Asura, He propped the hea- 
vens. He set limits to. the , width of the 
universe. * He sits there as the sovereign 
Lord of the whole universe. 

43. 

He hath eyes on all sides, and mouth and 
arms and feet on all.'-He created the heaven 
and the earth, and held them between his 
arms as between wings. 

44. ^ 

In every figure He appears — it is His form, 
that we s€e in^ alL Indra moves about, 
assuming every form, as if'..by magic. He 
appears simultaneously in tens and hundreds 
of places, so many are his steeds. 

45. flilci ^^11 

Come ye'all, with words of 'praise, to the 
iLord of Heaven. He is the sole Lord of men, 
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and 16 transcendant. The Ancient one, He 
still inheres in all that is new. All the 
various separate roads lead to Him, the one. 

They give to Him various names — Indra, 
Mitra, Varuna or Agni. He is also called 
the brilliant Suparna. Entity is one. Sages 
name it variously as Indra, Yama, or Mata- 
riswan . 

My thoughts turn to many, as I glance 
back to the ancient rituals (I know that 
many gods were worshipped by the many 
tribes). But before this fire burning, I shall, 
tell you nothing but the truth — there is only 
one divinity in all the gods. 

48. qi(^ 

Those who worship the Devas, go to the 
Devas; those who worship the Pitars, go to 
the Pitars. By worshipping the demons, one 
reaches the demons, and by worshipping 
Me, one comes to Me. 
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Imaged and Un-imaged Diety (Indra and 
Varuna), grant to us, the common people, 
your great protection, for the sake of our 
sacrifices. Grant continued protection to 
him, who is devoted. May we conquer our 
enemies in fight. 

50 . ^ 

One of you twain, is a universal Ruler 
(Emperor) and another the independent 
Ruler (Monarch). You are great and power- 
ful. It is in your power and strength, that 
all the gods of heaven arc powerful and 
strong. 

51 . 

One of you twins, fight the (outward) 
enemy in battle, and another maintain 
character (by fighting the inward enemy). 
We call on you, Ye Mighty ones, with hymns 
of praise. Tndra-Varuna, give us your 
protection. 
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52 . 

Here is the child of two mothers (the 
Aryan race nurtured by two cultures, Indian 
and Iranian). He wanders unrestrained, 
the single youngling. They follow the Laws 
of Varuna, and his Friend (Indra). There 
is only one divinity in all the gods. 

53 . 

Truthful Twins, come from behind, and 
come froiii before. Come from below and 
come from above. Come with wealth for 
all. Protect us evermore with security. 

54. 

Lord Twastar, the Omniform Creator, 
produces and sustains many a race. All 
the races equally belong to Him. There is 
only one divinity in the gods of them all. 

55. 3 

Praise Him, who wields the bow and the 
arrow, and who is the lord of all relief. 
Adore Riidra, for the best peace of mind. 
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Serve with obedience Him, who is both Deva 
(imaged) and also the Asura (undmaged). 

56 . 

Worthy one, thou carriest the bow and 
the arrow, and also a beautiful necklace of 
many colours. Worthy Lord, thou pitiest 
even the very low. None there is, greater 
than you, Oh Rudra. 

57. ^ 

Swayed by their various desires, they 
worship other gods, in different ways, suited 
to their own belief. 

58. H gqi gTfi: 

One prefers the worship of that god, in 
which he has faith. He gets the desires of 
his heart ; only they arc awarded by Me. 

But finite is the fruit that belongs to those 
men of small intelligence. For to the devas 
they go, who worship the devas, and to Me 
they go, who are devoted to Me. 
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60. 

The Satwika people worship the Diety. 
The Rajasa people worship giants and 
gnomes. The Tamasa people pray to ghosts 
and goblins. 

61. fli gtuqr: 

The people of the three-fold Veda, Soma- 
drinkers, purified from sin, worship Me, by 
rituals, for the sake of heaven. They acquire 
merit, go to heaven and enjoy the pleasures 
thereof. 

62 . ^ 3 

They enjoy the spacious heaven, until 
their merit is exhausted, when they return 
to this world of death. Those who rely on 
the Veda, for the sake of pleasure, obtain the 
transitory. 

63. ^ qi'T 

But those men of pure deeds, in whom 
sin is come to an end, they freed from [the 
delusive pairs of opposites, worship Me, 
steadfast in vows. 
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64. # 

There are four classes of good men, O 
A rjuna, who worship Me, the afflicted, the 
interested, the seeker and the wise. 

65 . 

Of them, the wise one is the best devotee. 
He is ever-harmonised and one-pointed in 
his submission- I am very dear to him, and 
he is also very dear to Me. 

66. :35r: 

All of them are good, but I hold the wise 
one as my own. He, self-controlled, resorts 
to Me as the Highest End. 

67. irq ^ 

Now, tell me which of them is following 
the better path, he who ever-devoted adores 
you through love or he who resorts to the 
unmanifested Absolute (Aksara). 

68. iwt q qf 

They, in my opinion, are following the 
best Yoga (Method), who fixing their mind 
in Me, and ever-devoted, worship Me with 
supreme faith. 
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69 . ^ 

They who resort to the unman ifested 
Absolute, the omnipresent, the unthinkable, 
the inscrutable, the immutable and the 
eternal. 

70. 

Restraining their senses, imbued with the 
idea of equality, engaged in the welfare of 
all — they also come to Me. 

71 . 

But the way of those who adhere to the 
Unmanifested is more difficult. For the 
Unmanifested is hard for the embodied to 
reach. 

72. q 3 

Those however (whether worshipping the 
Personal God or the Impersonal Absolute) 
who renouncing all actions in Me, and intent 
on Me, think of Me alone, with single- 
pointed attention. 

73 . 

These I speedily lift up, from the ocean 
of death and existence, O Parti) a, their 
minds being fixed on Me. 
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74 . 

Some take to the Jnana Yoga, and worship 
Me, as the One and the Manifold, and the 
Omnipresent. 

75 . 

To them, the oblation is Brahma, and the 
butter as well. They see the Brahma in the 
Fire, and also in the Sacrifice. Seeing the 
Brahma everywhere, they go to the Brahma- 

76 . 

Some by meditation behold the Self, in 
the self, by the self. Others proceed by way 
of Sankhya (quietism) and others by way of 
Yoga (activism). 

77 . 

Others again have no judgment of their 
own. They do as they are told. These 
also cross beyond death, by following what 
they hear. 

78 . m 

Place thy mind in Me, into Me let thy 
reason enter. Then without doubt, thou 
shalt abide in Me, hereafter. 
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79 . 

And if thou art not able to Hx thy mind 
firmly on Me, then seek to reach Me, by 
means of perseverance. 

80 . 

If perseverance also fails (to keep the 
mind fixed on Me) then take to doing action 
for My sake. Performing actions for My 
sake, you will reach the goal. 

81 . 

But if you are unable to do even this 
much, (if you are unable to work for my 
sake), then self-restrained, give up the 
fruit of all actions. 

82 . ^ 

Better indeed is wisdom than practice ; 
than wisdom, meditation is better ; than 
meditation, renunciation of the fruit of 
action ; on renunciation, follows peace. 

83 . 

Renouncing mentally all actions in Me, 
intent on Me, resorting to the Yoga of dis- 
crimination, have thy thought ever on Me. 
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84. 

Thinking on Me, thou shalt overcome all 
obstacles by My grace; but if from egotism, 
thou wilt not listen, thou shalt be destroyed 
utterly. 

85. 7 ^ 315^11% 

Whatever thou doest, whatsoever thou 
eatest, whatsoever thou oflferest, whatsoever 
thou givest, whatsoever thou disciplincst, 
do all these, O Kaunteya, as an offering to 
Me. 

86 . 

You will thereby be released from the 
bonds of action, yielding good and evil fruits. 
Proceeding by the method of renunciation, 
and released from all sin, you will unite 
unto Me. 

87. « cr; qiq 

The Highest Self is accessible, O Partha, 
only to unswerving love — He who resides in 
everything, and in whon> everything resides. 
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88 . 

It is alter many a birth, that a man be- 
comes wise, realises Me, and says “ Vasudeva 
is all in all.” Such a Mahatma is very rare. 

For even of those angels and men, who 
are inclined to ignore Thee, and who ignore 
Thee — though others like us believe — even 
of them, Oh loving, wise, holy Lord Mazda, 
thou art the friend, protector and guide. 

90. IT^qi 

Whether you be in heaven, or on earth, 
Oh Visnu, or in the skies, fill up our hands 
with your gift, O Great Lord, give from the 
right, and give from the left. 

91. ftaiT 

He who is our Father, our Creator, and 
our Protector, who knows all existing things, 
who alone is the sole Diety called by differ, 
ent names — all the world moves in His 
pursuit. 
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*>2. hHIH sI=^HT 

Who would praise the Holy Lord, — praise 
Him at dawn and dusk? Who is there who 
desires to be the friend and comrade of 
Indra? Who desires his brotherhood, for 
wisdom and peace? 

93. ^ fH3(: 

This one, Oh Varuna, is your own, and 
your dear friend, — yet he has sinned against 
you. It is not possible for the sinful to enter 
into you, Oh Holy Lord. Wise one, purify 
him, and show him favour — he prays. 

94. 

I have seen the Lord Becoming (The 
Dynamic Absolute) — moving up all the 
roads, near and far. He holds within him- 
self, all that is near, and all that is distant 
in the universe, and goes on rotating. 

95. ^ 

Praising Me always, strenuous, firm in vows, 
prostrating themselves before Me, they wor- 
ship Me with devotion, ever harmonised. 
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96 . 

Before, behind, above, below, may you, 
in your grace, protect us, Oh benevolent king. 
Save your friend, Oh Friend — eternal and 
immortal as you are, save this one who is 
mortal and perishable. 

97. uuTSf ?l^!3 

The same am I to all beings. There is 
none hateful to Me, nor dear. They verily 
who worship Me with devotion, they are in 
Me, and also 1 am in them. 

98. 

Even if the most sinful w^orships Me, with 
undivided heart, he too must be accounted 
righteous. For he has formed the right 
resolution. 

99. fJjJi ’wfiUT 

Speedily he becomes righteous, and obtains 
eternal peace. Kaunteya, know it for cer- 
tain, that my devotee does not perish. 
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100, sqqif^fq 

They who take refuge with Me, O Partha, 
though they happen to be low-born — women, 
Vaisya, or Sudra — they also reach the 
highest goal. 

101- 30 qi 

How much rather then, holy Brahmanas, 
and devoted royal saints, do. This world is 
transient and joyless — so worship thou Me. 

102. jq:5rrRT 

Ihink of Me, love Me, worship Me, and 
surrender to Me. You shall then come to 
Me as sure. I pledge ihee my troth; thou 
art dear to Me. 

103 . 

In tune with the Higher Self, surrender- 
ing all actions to Me, freed from hope and 
egoism, and of mental fever cured, engage 
in battle. 
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In All That Is Best 

1 - 

This perfect Alethod (of Karma Yoga) 
I had explained to Vivaswan. Vivaswan 
told it to Mariu, and Manu told it to Ikswaku. 

2 . 

This, handed on down the line, the king- 
sages knew. In course of time, the know- 
ledge of this Yoga became lost. 

.3- g 

I have told you to-day, the same old Yoga, 
the great secret, since you are my adorer 
and my friend. 

4. arq? 5PJ1 

Later was thy birth, and earlier the birth 
of Vivaswan. How am I to understand that 
you told it earliest ? 
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5- srfft Ti sjRfraifJt 

Many are the births that I have left be- 
hind, and many have you. I know them all, 
but you do not. 

6. 3T^ srfq ^ 

Though beginningless and imperishable, 
and Lord of all beings, yet with the help of 
My Nature, and by dint of Maya, I take 
birth. 

7- ff W’l 

Whenever Rectitude decays, and vice 
flourishes, then I Myself come forth. 

For the protection of the good, and the 
destruction of the evil ones, and for consoli- 
dating Rectitude, I am born from age to age. 

9. 5j;ji ^ 

He who knows truly this my divine birth 
and action, having abandoned the body he 
does not come to birth again. 
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10. ^ giJmr: 

Neither the angels, nor the sages, know 
my birth. I am earlier to all the angels 
and the sages. 

I know the beings that are past, that are 
present, and that are yet to come; but none 
knows Me. 

1 2. Ii?n 

I am immanent in all the world. All 
beings are in Me, but I am not in them. 

13. H ^ 

Yet the beings are not fixed in Me. Be- 
hold my divine Yoga, I am the origin of the 
beings and their support, and yet I am 
independent of them. 

Just as air, though situated in the space, 
yet moves freely about, so all the beings 
stay in Me, yet move freely. 
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15 . jm: 

There is nothing whatsoever, Dhananjaya, 
higher than I. All this is threaded on Me, 
as rows of pearls on a string. 

16. 

That splendour of the sun, which illu- 
mines the whole world, that which is in the 
moon and in fire, that splendour know to be 
mine. 

17 . ^ 

I occupy the earth, and keep and draw all 
objects to it by force ; I am the delicious 
juice in the plants which nourish them. 

18. 5JRT 

As the vital energy of all living beings, 
united with life-breath, I assimilate the 
four kinds of food. 

19 . ^ 

And I am seated in the hearts of all. 
Memory and perception and their absence 
are due to Me. I am the purport of the 
whole of the Veda. I promulgated Veda, 
and Vedanta as well. 
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20. ar? q?r: 

I am oblation and I am duty. I am the 
charm and I am the herb. I am mantra, 
and I am fire, and I am the sacrifice. 

21. sma: 

I am the Father of the Dnivcrsc, the 
Mother, the Supporter, and the Grand-sire. 
I am the only object of knowledge, I am the 
Holy Om, and the Veda in Prose, Poetry 
and Song. 

22 . 

I am the Guide, the Supporter, the Lord, 
the Witness, the Abode, the Shelter and the 
Friend. I am the Origin, the Dissolution, 
the Foundation, the Structure and the Seed. 

23. gqiwifU? 

I give heat ; I send and withhold the rain. 
I am immortality and death, and I am being 
and not-being. 

24. ai':qg 

I am the fluidity in water, and I am the 
radiance in sun and moon. In the Veda, 
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I am the moulding Om-Kara. I am sound 
in either, and virility in men. 

25. 50 ^ Jirei: ^ 

The pure fragrance of earths and the 
brilliance in fire am I; the life in all beings 
am I, and the assiduity in the ascetics. 

26. in 

Know Me, O Partha, as the eternal seed 
of all beings. I am the reason in the 
rational and the boldness in the bold. 

27. 510 5i®«RTt 

I am the strength of the strong, devoid of 
desire and passion. In men I am desire, 
not contrary to duty, 

28. ^ €nf^5i;T vtRT 

The natures that are harmonious, active 
or slothful, these know as from Me. I am 
not in them, but they are in Me. 

29. 

Reason, wisdom, not-illusion, forgiveness, 
truth, self-restraint, peace, pleasure, pain, 
existence, non-existence, fear and boldness; 
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30. 

Non-violence, equanimity, contentment, 
austerity, charity, magnanimity, fastidious- 
ness, are the various characteristics that 
proceed from Me. 

31. ^ 

The seven sages and the four Manus v^rere 
born of Me, out of my mind. All mankind 
grew out of them. 

32. ij;gt ^ 

He who knows truly, this my power and 
procedure, he acquires unfailing Yoga 
(Method). There is no doubt about it. 

33. ^ WT 

Thou art the supreme Absolute, the 
supreme Abode, the supreme Purity, Eternal 
Divine Man, primeval Dicty, unborn and 
lordly. 

.34. 

All the riSis have thus acclaimed Thee, 
as well as Narada, the divine saint. So did 
Asita, Devala and Vyasa ; and now Thou 
thyself tellest it to Me. 
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■* 5 . 

All this I know to he true, what you tell 
me, O Kesava. Neither the Devas, nor the 
DanavaSjCan comprehend thy manifestation. 

36. 

You alone know your own self, O Purusot- 
tama, Source of all, Lord of all, God of gods. 
Ruler of the world. 

37. 

Deign to tell me, without reserve, all thy 
manifestations — the manifestation through 
which you exist pervading these worlds. 

38. c|;»4 3^5 qtfjj- 

How may I know Thee, O Yogin, in my 
meditations? What are the aspects, in 
w^hich you are to be thought of by me ? 

39. qjjl 

Tell me again in details, your manifesta- 
tions and your methods, O Janardana. For 
me, there is no satiety in hearing thy life- 
giving words. 
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40 * ^ 

Well, I shall tell you my divine manifes- 
tations, in the main. There is no end of 
details about Mine. 

+ 1 * 

Gudakesa, I am the Self seated in the 
heart of all beings; I am the beginning, the 
middle, and the end of all beings. 

42. 

Of the Adityas, I am Visnu, and of radi- 
ances, the glorious sun. I am Marici among 
the Maruts ; of the asterism?, I am the Moon. 

Of the Vedas, I am the Sama-Veda. I am 
Vasava of the devas. Of the senses, I am 
the mind. I am consciousness in animals. 
44. ^OTT 

In the Rudras, I am Sankara. In Yaksas 
and Raksas, I am Kuvera. In the Vasus, 
I am Pavaka; and among the mountains 
I am the Meru. 
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+5. ^ g??q nr 

Among the priests, know Me to be their 
chief Brihaspati. Of generals I am Skanda. 
Of lakes, I am the ocean. 

46. 

Of the great sages, I am Bhrigu. In the 
speech, I am the single-syllabled Om. I am 
Japa-recitation among rituals, and the Hima- 
laya among the mountains. 

47. ^^TOTT 

In the trees, I am the Aswattha, and of 
the divine Rishis, Narada. Of the Gan- 
dharvas, I am Citra-ratha. And of the 
perfected sages, I am Kapila. 

48. 

Uccai-sravas of the horses, know me to be 
nectar<born ; Airavata of the elephants, and 
among men, the king. 

49 . ^ 

Of weapons, I am the thunder-bolt, of cows 
I am Kamadhuk. I am Kandarpa of the 
progenitors, of the serpents, Vasuki am I. 
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SO. ^TUTSlt 

1 am Ananta among the serpents, and 
Varuna among the strong. I am Aryaman 
amongst the Pitars, andYama among the 
controllers. 

SI- tsTHT 

I am Prahlada among the Daityas ; of the 
calculators, I am Time. Of the beasts I am 
the lion, and among the birds Garuda. 

52. 

Of those that flow, I am the wind. Rama 
of the warriors am I ; I am Makara in the 
fishes ; of the rivers, Ganga am I. 

53. 

Of creations, the beginning and the end- 
ing, and also the middle am I. Of the 
sciences, I am the Science of Self-knowledge. 
I am the logic in argument. 

54. 3T9J^l»nH. 

Of the letters “A’* I am, and of the 
compounds the Dwanda. I am the ever- 
lasting 'rime, and the omnipresent Supporter. 
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55- ijfg: 

An all-devouring Death am I, and the 
origin of all to come. And of feminine 
virtues, I am fame, grace, speech, memory, 
intelligence and fortitude. 

56 . ^T5ft 

Of the songs, I am the big Saman, and of 
the metres, the Gayatri. Of the months, 
I am the Margasirsa ; and of the seasons, 
the Spring. 

57. 

I am the gambling of the cheats, and the 
splendour of splendid things. I am victory, 
I am determination and the strength of the 
strong. 

58. 

Of the rulers, I am the sceptre ; among 
the victorious, I am politics; of the secrets. 
I am silence ; 1 am knowledge in the learned. 

59. fisuftHT 3TRH 

Of the Vrisnis, I am Vasudeva ; and of the 
pandavas Dhananjaya. Of the sages, 1 am 
Vyasa ; and of the poets, Usana, the bard. 
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60 . m 

The fools disregard Me, when clad in the 
human form. They do not know My 
supreme nature, the great Lord of all beings. 

61 . 

Vain is their hope, and vain their deeds, 
and vain the judgment of these fools. They 
partake of the delusive nature of the devils 
and the demons. 

62. ji5Rjnsi?5 Jit 

But the saintly ones, partaking of divine 
nature, worship Me, with unwavering mind, 
having known Me to be the imperishable 
source of beings. 

63. sifei m 

There is no end of My divine manifests* 
tions, O Parantapa. I have told in brief. 
Vast is my display. 

64. ^ 

Whatsoever there is glorious, graceful or 
eublime, know every one of them to be the 
expression of my power and splendour, 

G. 16 
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65 . 

And that which is the seed of all beings, 
that am I. Nor is there anything, moving 
or unmoving, that may exist, bereft of Me. 

66 . 

Or, what is the good of telling all these 
details? Having pervaded the universe, with 
one fragment of Myself, I remain. 

67 . 

Aditi is heaven, Aditi is sky — Aditi is 
father, mother and son. Aditi is all the 
angels, and all the men. Aditi is all that 
has been, and Aditi is all that ever will be. 



CHAPTER XII 
On Philosophy 

About Nature and Soul, 0 Kesava, about 
Matter and Mind, I wish to know, as well as 
about knowledge and the knowable. 

2 - li 

This body, 0 Kaunteya, is Matter, and 
that which knows the body, is Mind, as told 
by the philosophers. 

3- Hf 

In every body, 0 Bharata, know Me to be 
the conscious Mind. Knowledge of Mind 
and Matter is real knowledge. 

Big or small, it is the nature of the lamp 
to give out light. So it is the nature of the 
soul to be conscious, wherever it may 
happen to be. 
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5 . 

The cows are of different colours, but the 
milk of all is white. So is consciousness in 
all beings. 

6- '^qfSci 

Eyes or ears, cannot see or hear them- 
selves. It is the all-seeing consciousness 
that perceives them all. 

In perception, it is the senses that func- 
tion. They are the instruments of the 
Mind. Through them sees the subtle Mind, 

If the mind were not there, to connect 
them together, the numerous sensations 
would float asunder, like the froth of the sea. 

9. tJmn, 

That which is the ear of the ear, and 
which makes the mind what it is, that of 
which the speech is a function, and which 
lies at the back of life itself, and which is 
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the eye oi the eye, in death there is a sepa- 
ration with that, and the knowing man goes 
to heaven. 

10. tRqfa 

That which the eye does not see, but with 
which the eye sees, know that to be the 
Brahman, and not what others worship. 

11 - ^ ^ 

Only the Self can know the truth, that 
which is superior to the Gunas, that to which 
the Gunas are subsidiary. 

12. tW 

What is Matter, and whence, whither and 
how, as well as what that Mind is, and effect 
of what, hear that in brief from me. 

13 . 

The great Elements, Individuality, Reason; 
the Homogeneous, the ten Senses with the 
Mind, and the five Sense-objects. 

Desire, aversion, pleasure, pain, unifica- 
tion, consciousness, persistence, these are 
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the objects and the modifications of the 
Mind. 

The organs are not their own master. 
They are directed to their function, by 
another. Like non-poisonous serpents, they 
have no importance of their own. 

There are philosophers who say that Mind 
and Matter are ultimately the same subs- 
tance. This does not appear to be correct. 

17 . ^ 

At the same time, to say that Mind and 
Matter are altogether unconnected, is also 
wrong. There is unity, yet difference bet- 
ween them. 

18 . 

Thus the scholars see the unity, as well 
as the difference, that is in them. Just as 
the moth derives existence from the fig, 
and is yet different from it. 
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19 . JI*I1 5^31 

Just as the concave (9??^ = quiver) and 
the convex ( are contrary, yet 

complimentary, so Mind and Matter are 
different from each other, and yet co 
relative. 

20 . 

They are capable of being reduced to a 
common factor. The lotus-leaf lives on 
water, (and thus there is affinity beneath 
the apparent dissimilarity). Mind draws 
its sustenance from Matter. 

21 . 

It is said that only the like can know the 
like — only one serpent knows where the 
feet of the other serpent are. Thus Mind 
could not know Matter, if matter were not 
knowable. 

22. ?r;i 

When one perceives that all the different 
objects are rooted in the One, that they are 
the modifications of the One, he becomes 

Brahman. 
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23. 

That which sees the indestructible One, 
in every Being, inseparate in the separated, 
that is Satwika knowledge. 

24. 3 

That which fails to see the unity, and 
regards every object as separate, that is 
Rajasa knowledge. 

25. f33Fiq^ 

That which foolishly clings to a part, 
taking it to be the whole, that which is false 
and meagre, that is Tamasa knowledge. 

26. %q qr^ 33^ 

I shall now state to you that which ought 
to be known, and that which being known 
confers immortality. It is the beginning- 
less Supreme Brahman which is neither 
real nor unreal. 

27. ^ 

Seated equally in all beings, the Supreme 
Lord is imperishable within the perishable. 
He who sees thus, sees truly. 
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28 - qnSpn^ ait 

Everywhere^ that has hands and feet, 
everywhere eyes, heads and mouths; all- 
hearing, that dwells in the world enveloping 
all. 

29 . 

Shining with all'Sense-facuIties, without 
any senses, unattached, supporting every- 
thing, and free from qualities and enjoying 
qualities. 

30 . 

Without and within all beings, immove- 
able and also moveable, imperceptible on 
account of subtlety, at hand, and far away 
is that. 

The indivisible unity existing in all divid- 
ed things. That ^is^known as the supporter 
of beings. That assimilates and grows. 

That, the light of all lights, is said to 
be beyond darkness. Seated in the heart 
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of all, He is known as knowledge, knowable, 
and fit to be known. 

33. ^ g*n ?rR 

Thus have Matter, knowledge, and the 
knowable been briefly described. My devo- 
tee, knowing this, enters into my being. 

34. 

Whatever thing there is, mobile or immo- 
bile, know them all to be the product of 
Mind and Matter. 

35 . ?T*ir 

As the one sun illumines the whole world, 
so the Mind illumines all the Matter. 

36. 

It sees all the senses. But they do not 
see it. Single, it moves about at pleasure, 
in all bodies. 

37. qm qi4t 

One does not see the other side of the 
Himalaya, or the back of the Moon. But 
from this, the non-existence of the other 
side cannot be concluded. 
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38 - ^RHI 

Similarly, there is in all beings the Soul 
subtle and made up of consciousness. None 
sees it with his eyes — but that does not 
prove that it does not exist. 

39 . 

As the shadow which eclipses the Moon 
is not seen when it approaches or when it 
recedes from her, so the approaching and 
the receding of the lord of the body cannot 
be marked. 

But the shadow is clearly visible, when it 
is on the moon, so the lord of the body 
becomes visible when it is in conjunction 
with the body. 

41 . 

Just as a man, in dream, sees himself, 
and says It is I so also, the incjuisitive 
perceives himself. 
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42 . H goTT 

The Gunas do not know themselves. He 
knows the Gunas. He sees them all, and 
sees them in their different combinations. 

43. gsqiTR H 5rT^ 

Matter is unconscious. It does not'know 
itself. It is the object of knowledge for 
another. The man who recognises, who it 
is that knows and what it is that is known. 

Matter is dualistic — it has polarity. The 
soul is a single whole, which cannot be divid- 
ed into parts. It is permanent and beyond 
the Gunas. 

45. ^513 Hrq 

Matter displays the Gunas. Mind sees 
the play. This is the sure distinction bet- 
ween Mind and Matter, 

46 . 

Those who perceive this distinction bet- 
ween Mind and Matter, and know Beings, 
Nature and liberation, they know the highest 
truth. 
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47 . 

Know that Matter and Spirit arc both 
without beginning, and know also that 
modifications and qualities are all matter* 
born. 

Spirit, seated in matter, enjoys theGunas 
of matter. Attachment to the Gunas, is the 
cause of its birth in good and evil spheres. 

The imperishable supreme Self, seated in 
the body, neither does anything, nor is 
affected. For, it is beginningless and void 
of Gunas. 

50. qq] 

As the omnipresent ether is not acted 
upon by anything, on account of its subtlety* 
so seated everywhere in the body, the Self 
is not affected. 

51 - q 03 qftr gqq 

He who thus knows Spirit and Matter, 
and the Energies, in whatever situation he 
may be, he shall not be born again. ^ 
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52. 

A thousand ages make up one day of 
Brahma, and so do a thousand ages consti- 
tute his night. Those who know this, know 
the real Day and Night. 

53. aToqrST^ 

At the coming of the day, all the mani- 
fested stream forth from the unmanifested. 
At the coming of the night, they dissolve 
even in that unmanifested. 

54 . ^jrm: ^ 

The multitude of beings, O Partha, issue 
and die again and again. Involuntarily, 
they appear with the Day and disappear 
with the Night. 

55. g 

Higher than both the Manifest and the 
Un-manifest, is another Reality, which is 
eternal and persists through all beings, 
ephemeral though they are. 

56. 

• Then there was neither the existent nor 
the non-eTcistent. There was not the atmos- 
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phere, nor the sky beyond. What was the 
top-lid, and the bottom-stand, and where 
were they? Was it a deep dense mist? 

Then there was neither death, nor was 
there immortality. No sign was there of 
the Night and the Day. That single One, 
stationed in itself, breathed, but without 
any air. There was nothing else, other 
than itself. 

There was darkness, enveloped in dark- 
ness. — all was indiscriminate chaos. All 
was covered by formless void. ’ Then, 
through the force of fervour, He came into 
being. 

59 . 

It was desire, that existed first of all. It 
was the seed of the Mind. It set a limit to 
homogeneity — by drawing the line of de- 
markation between the Existent and the 
Non-Existent. This the sages have learnt in 
their heart by close thinking. 
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60. 

Nature below and Spirit above. Their rays 
shooted out in all directions, upwards, down- 
wards and side-wise. They were the seed, 
and they are the magnification. 

61 . 

All beings, Kaunteya, enter into My lower 
Nature at the end of Age. At the beginning 
of the next Age, I emanate them. 

62. 

With the help of My Nature, I emanate 
again and again, all this multitude of beings, 
lost to freedom, bound to Nature. 

63. a ^ qf ail^ 

Nor do these works bind Me, O Dhanan- 
jaya, sitting indifferent, unattached to those 
actions. 

64. 

Under My supervision. Nature gives birth 
to the mobile and the inert. Because of 
this, O Kaunteya, the universe revolves. 
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65. jqrfiHTqt 3TWT 

Earth, Water, Fire, Air, Ether, Mind. 
Reason, Ego, — these are My eight distinct 
manifestations. 

66 . 

This is the inferior. Know My other 
Nature, the Higher which is (the Higher Self) 
in all beings, tand gives the world the 
strength to go on. 

67 . 03?^ 

Know this to be the womb of all beings. 
I am the source as well as the end of the 
whole universe. 

68. TO 

Brahma is my source. I take my birth 
in It. All beings then come into existence. 

69 . 

la whatever wombs creatures sre born, 
Brahman is their ultimate source, and My- 
self the cause of germination. 
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70. 

A fragment of Me has turned into the 
continuous people of the animal world. He 
has developed in him, the five senses, and 
the Mind, as the sixth. 

71. 5rfR 

When the Lord acquires a body, or when 
he abandons one. he bears away traces of 
them, just as the wind carries away frag- 
rance of the objects, it comes in contact with. 

72. ^ 

Through the organs of the ear, the eye, 
the skin, the tongue, and the nose, as well 
as the mind, he enjoys the objects. 

73. 

The fools do not see him coming or going, 
or enjoying the Gunas. The wise ones see. 

74. ^ 

A man may cut a log into small pieces, 
with his hatchet, but he does not find the 
fire and the smoke that lies latent in the 
wood. Similarly one may dissect the body, 
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the abdomen, and the arms and the legs, 
but he would not detect him who is other 
than the body. 

75. splgifJr gqi 

Yet the very same wood, would, by friction, 
produce fire. Similarly the wise man, by 
controlling his senses, would find Him, 
whose element is superior to Reason. 

76. 5^ 

This Self lies hidden in every body. It is 
not patent. Wise persons see him, with the 
help of their acute intellect. 

77. 3TT?in 

When the Spirit is conjoined to Nature, it 
is called Soul. Liberated from Nature it is 
God. 

78 . 

The Entity that persists through waking, 
dream, and sleep, that is the:Self, and that 
is the Brahman. One who knows this 
attains freedom from all bondage. 
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79. ?RqiI, f HJl. 3T^ 

Brahman is pure Truth, Knowledge and 
Bliss. He is infinite. He is free of all attri- 
butes, and inaccessible to words or thought. 

80. 3T555[Ji 

The supreme Brahman is the source of 
all, the single whole, eternal. It is Exist- 
ence, Consciousness, and Bliss — beyond the 
grasp of thought or speech. 

81. 

Who can prove (the existence of) the 
Invisible and the Unknowable? Even angels 
and supermen have limited powers. 

Who verily knows, and who will teach, 
whence came this, whence this creation? 
Even the angels are subsequent to creation. 
How can one say, whence it came? 

83. JR 31T 5?^ 

Whence came this universe, and what it 
is and what it is not, 'He only knoWg who is 
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its Over-seer, in the high heavens — if any- 
body knows at all. 

84. jRijnra ^ TO 

He really knows, who thinks that he does 
not. While he who thinks that he knows, 
really does not know. It is unknown to the 
wise-acres, and known to, the humble. 

85 . ^ 

He comes to be nothing, who denies the 
existence of Brahman. But one who be- 
lieves in His existence, comes to know Him. 

86 . 

I cannot say that I know Him well, nor 
can I say that I do not know Him at all. 
If one knows this {viz, that he knows and 
yet knows Him not) then he knows Him. 

87 . ^ Sim 

Who is it that saw the Fir t-born ? And 
how does the Immaterial One, uphold this 
bony structure (material universe)? How 
could Life, Mind, and Soul, come out of a 
clod of earth (matter)? Who would approach 
the savant to enquire about these? 
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A thousand heads hath Purusa, a thousand 
eyes, a thousand feet He pervades the 
whole universe, and yet transcends it by 
ten inches. 

^ 9 . ^ 

What is Brahman, and what is Spiritua* 
lity, and what is Action? O Furusottoma, 
and what is Physics and what is Meta- 
physics ? 

90 . 

What is the highest Duty in this body, 
O Madhusudana, and how can the disci- 
plined one remember you at the time of hie 
death ? 

91. m 

The Absolute is the supreme Brahman. 
Spirituality is His element. Creation that is 
calculated to emanate beings is called 
Action. 
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92 . 

Physics deals with temporal things, and 
Meta -physics with the Self. Myself is the 
sole Duty of life for men. 

93 . Jit 

Those who see Me as the sustainer of all 
Physics, Metaphysics and Ethics, — they know 
Me correctly, even in the presence of death. 

94. ^ 

'Ihe Supreme Self — the Superintendent 
and the Approver, the Sustainer and the 
Enjoyer of the world — expresses Himself as 
the Higher Self in man. 

95. 

The earnest Yogins see Him in their 
hearts. But the fools, for want of discipline, 
fail in their attempts to find Him. 

96. q g q 

Do you not know Him, — He, who created 
this Universe? He dwells also in your 
lie arts. To some, He appears to be a matter 
of conjecture, as if shrouded in a mist. But 
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in Him is the heart’s content, and He is the 
source of tjie Categorical Imperative^Dktha). 

97. iT^T 5 

Such is the Diety. He pervades all the 
spaces. He was born’ first of all, still He 
is yet to be born.' He is all that exists, and 
all that will come into existence. He is 
omnipresent — present with one and all. 

98 . mwi 

Let me resort to thc» Highest Being, the 
Self-Existent one, in whom, 'for whom, from 
whom, by whom*and to whom, the universe 
exists, who; himself is the universe. 

99. 

He is bom, and*yet He is unborn. Who 
can beget Him? Brahman is knowledge 
and bliss, the giver, the bestower and the 
resort. 

1 00. ^ qtn iw: 

Just as a thousand lamps may be lighted 
from one lamp, without* any loss to the 
original, similarly Nature produces a thou- 
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sand variations, without any detraction of 
the Original Self. 

101. 123; ijahur 

It is the same Self, that appears in every 
body, just as the same Moon looks to be 
many, in its many reflections on the waves. 

102. 

It is the same fire, that burns in every 
fuel all over the world. It is the same Soul 
that manifests in every one, and is also 
more than that. 

103. ggjq 

One should clearly realise in his mind, 
that the “Many ’’ docs not exist. He who 
secs the “many ”, becomes worse than dead. 

104. ggjiit 

Within the small Bata-seed, is contained 
the big Bata<tree. Otherwise where could 
the plant come from? (God is latent in all). 

105. vi^ 3?^^ 

Everywhere it is Prajapati, who moves 

about, concealed from view. He is born 
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everywhere, and He is not born (to exhaus- 
tion). Sages perceive His presence. All 
the worlds liave their being in Him. 

106. 3Tq^ 

I have seen the Lord who is still becom- 
ing (the Dynamic Absolute)— moving up all 
the roads, close by and away. He holds 
within himself, all that is near, and all that 
is far, and goes on rotating. 

107. 

This one is perfect and also That One. 
A perfect is born from the Perfect. A per- 
fect is taken out of the Perfect, without 
making It imperfect. 

108. 

I have now explained to you the most 
secret message, 0 Sinless one. This being 
known one gets enlightened and attains 
perfection. 
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1 • 

With the mind devoted to Me, O Partha, 
performing Yoga, refuged in Me, how thou 
shall fully know Me, without doubt, that 
hear thou now. 

2 - ^ 

I shall now explain to you fully, know- 
ledge and super- knowledge, so that when 
this is known, nothing more remains to be 
known. 

One who resorts to this wisdom, becomes 
assimilated to Me. He is never again born 
at creation, nor disappears at dissolution. 

+• sift 

Even if you are the most sinful of all 
sinners, yet you can cross over all sin, by 
the raft of this wisdom. 

279 
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5 - 

As the burning fire reduces fuel to ashes, 
O Arjuna, so does the fire of wisdoni, 
reduce all actions to ashes. 

6- ■ 3 ^ efti; f5i^: 

“Om tat Sat” is the tri-partite formula, 
reminiscent of Brahman. So the Veda, the 
Brahmanas, and the Sacrifice, begin with 
that formula. 

Therefore all acts of sacrifice, gift, and 
austerity, of the religious man, are com- 
menced with uttering ‘*Om*' as laid down in 
the codes. 

And the self-denying man desiring salva- 
tion, begins performance of sacrifice, gift 
and austerity, with the word “tad.” 

9 . ^ 

“Sat*' is used of all good and right actions, 
O Partha, as well as of all noble actions. 
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10. qil Jiqfti ^ 

Pursuit of sacrifice, austerity, and gift, is 
also called *Sat;* as wefl as all action sub- 
servient to that. 

11 - 

But even these actions should be done 
without zealotry and attachment. This is 
my considered opinion, O Partha. 

12 . 

But the man who rejoiceth in the Self, 
with the Self is satisfied, and is content in 
the Self — for him verily there is nothing to 
be achieved. 

13. w 

He docs not gain anything, by doing an 
action, nor does he lose anything, by not 
doing it. Nor doth any object of his depend 
on any one. 

14 . 

I do not find any result so great, that 
once it is achieved, nothing more remains 
to he done. 
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15 . 

All things, that are under the influence of 
the Gunas, are transitory. When one 
perceives all the things to be equally ephe- 
meral, what interest can he have in any 
particular object ? 

16 . fjRq 

Supposing that an action is successfully 
done, does it result in such a situation, 
that one has no further duty to do ? 

All situations, all achievements, come to 
an end. I do not find any such acquisition, 
which may be called my own. 

18. qrs5 

Either a man has to leave behind his 
wealth (at death), or his wealth will have 
passed out of his hands (before death), 
rhere is no other alternative. Realise this, 
and you would not grieve. 
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19 . 

Thus even when one has inherited a king- 
dom, and all his subjects are loyal, there is 
hardly anything in the world, which he can 
call his own. 

20 . 

This is why the Veda has said “Whose is 
this ? Whose is wealth ? ** I cannot think 
out what I can call to be my own. 

21. HSRcftl 

That which has not been assimilated to 
the Self, is apt to be lost. How can that 
which has become a part of the self, be 
ever lost ? 

22. H 

Salvation does not lie stored up any- 
where. It has no fixed place of residence. 
Salvation is nothing but the dissolution of 
the bonds of ignorance of the mind. 

23. H iS 

Liberation need not be searched for in 
any of the three worlds. It is a condition 
of the rnind and dwells in the mind. 
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24. Jiq IT^ qi?ti: 

•Sages know the mind to be the instru- 
ment of all success. When it is firm that 
is salvation, and the man has become 
Jivan-Mukta ( liberated-alive ). 

25. xi arma 

Whatever a man sacrifices, gives, practises 
or reads, as well as all vows and rites, 

come to an end with the action — only 
knowledge becomes a part of the mind. 

26. 5^ 

Knowledge is thus the best acquisition, 
and with the help of knowledge, the con- 
tinent, detached, humble, pious man, gets 
liberation. 

27 . 

Worship by means o£ knowledge, is better 
than, worship by means of things. Know- 
ledge is the consummation of all actions, 
O ParthSi : - ' - ■ ' - : 
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28, 

One, to whomt pleasure and pain, loss 
and gain, victory and defeat, like and dis-> 
like, fear and anxiety, have equal value, is 
nothing but free. 

29. 

When one has a full vision of the Self, in 
his self, he does not envy Indra even. 

30. Rq 

Such is the greatness of the Brahma- 
knower, that he does not lose or gain any- 
thing, by any action. He alone, who 
knows such dignity, can keep himself free 
from sin. 

31 . 

When the disciplined mind is fixed on 
the Self, free from all desires, then can one 
be said to be a Yogin. 

32. <1(31 qji 3Tvii!| ^ 

Learn to be above right and wrong, and 
above true and false. When one is free 


G. 17 
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from hope and fear, he has acquired per- 
fect tranquility. 

33. fqgr 

To the tranquil man, there is no hanker- 
ing for virtue, and no attraction for vice. 
By wishing nothing, he rises above both. 
His Reason tells him about the relativity of 
truth and falsehood, and his Self knows the 
limitations of Reason. 

34. 

Karma-Yoga proceeds with the idea of 
achieving the good, and avoiding the evil. 
Jnana Yoga realises that the Self is 
beyond the reach of good and evil. 

35. qt ^ ^ qr^ 

One who feels no attraction, either for 
virtue, or for vice, neither for transaction, 
nor pleasure, nor duty, freed from all 
defects, giving equal value to clay or gold, 
he gets liberation from the bonds of pleasure 
and pain. 
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36. ^ 

Give up all thoughts about virtue and 
vice, or truth and false-hood. And having 
given them up, forsake that also, by which 
you give them up. 

37 . 

Desires are the only bond, and salvation 
is freedom from desires. Give up all desires, 
and then the desire for salvation as well. 

38 . 

If man were master of himself, he could 
not have been compelled to do anything. 
Since man is under obligation, he is not 
the master. 

39 . 

One who is under the caprices of cona- 
tion, has no liberation. Swayambhu him- 
self has said so. They are wise who are 
dead to all feelings. One should not have 
likes and dislikes. 
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40. 

By deeds, one gets pleasure and pain as 
the result. But by knowledge one gets 
that state where there is no remorse. 

41. ^ 

The saint sees himself by himself. He 
finds himself to be the sovereign lord, ( an 
end in himself) and not subordinate to 
anybody else — to be used as a tool. 

42. ^ ^ 

He has no desire, either for enjoyment, 
or for avoiding enjoyment. “ Come what 
may, and go what would ’’ is the attitude 
that he adopts. 

43. 

Unattached anywhere, self-controlled, 
dead to all desires, he achieves by self- 
denial, the action-less stage. 

44. uthV m 

By perfection, he becomes what Brahman 
is. This is the highest state of wisdom, I 
tell you in short. 
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45. gg;?!! fljggt'srr grT.: 

Having developed pure Reason, controll- 
ing the self by persistence, abandoning 
sound and other sense-objects, and having 
laid aside attraction and aversion, 

46. 

Dwelling in solitude, abstemious, con- 
trolled in speech, body and mind, engaged 
in meditation, taking refuge in dispassion. 

47. 3T5f T? 

Having cast aside egoism, violence, ar- 
rogance. desire, wrath, and covetousness, 
self less and peaceful, he becomes as good 
as Brahman. 

48. 

He who has the village at his back, while 
he is living in the forest, and the forest 
near at hand while living in the village, 
( equally at home in both ), he is the real 
muni. 
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49 . 

By dint of his cheerfulness, he neutralises 
both good-luck and mis-fortune. Self-satis- 
fied, he lives in eternal joy. 

50 . 

Let me for ever be there, where there is 
nothing but joy, felicity, bliss, ecstacy and 
perfection of happiness. 

51. 

“ Duty and Duty ’’ is calculated to 
frighten away the Brahma-knower. Brah- 
man alone exists in the universe, and no 
such thing as Duty. 

52. 3PJ15I 

That which is above virtue or vice, above 
what we do, or leave undone, above all that 
is, and above all that will be — tell me of 
that as you know. 

53. ^ 

He who sees that all activity is due to 
Nature, and that the Self is action-less, 
sees truly. 
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54. IPIT 

The division into four castes, accord- 
ing to quality and conduct, was devised by 
Me. Yet, in a sense, I am not the author of 
it; for 1 had no purpose in doing that. 

55 . ^ 

Neither actions affect Me. nor is the fruit 
of action desired by Me. He who thus 
knoweth me, is not bound by actions. 

56 . 

Having abandoned the fruit of actiont 
always content, seeking nothing, one is not 
doing anything, although doing everything. 

57 . 

Hoping for naught, his mind controlled, 
having abandoned all greed, performing 
action by the body alone, he does not incur 
any sin. 

58 . ^ 

“ I do not do anything ' — this is what the 
philosopher thinks, while seeing, hearing, 
touching, smelling, eating, moving, sleeping, 
breathing. 
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59. IRSqq; 

Speaking, giving, grasping, opening and 
closing the eyes, he holdeth “the senses 
move on the sense-objects,” 

60. fifiqmoTjft 

All actions are wrought by the Gunas of 
Nature only. The individual, deluded by 
egoism, thinks that he is the doer. 

61. 

But the philosopher who knows the truth, 
about the Gunas and functions, perceives 
that' the Gunas act on the Gunas, and is 
not attached. 

62. 

Mentally renouncing all action, the sove- 
reign dweller in the body restcth serenely, 
in the nine-gated city, neither acting nor 
causing re-action. 

63. ^ 

Neither activity, nor action is the making 
of the I-ord. Nor does He join results to 
actions. It is all the play of Nature. 
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64. ^ iin: fft^; 

Satwa i& optimism, and Rajas is pessi- 
mism, and Tamas is delusion. What fmay 
be the attitudes of men, all these three ’ 
enter into them. 

65. gon^ ^ 

When one has transcended the three 
Gunas, that arise from matter, he attains 
immortality, being freed from the pangs of 
birth, senility and death. 

66 . 1 ?^ 

What are the factors, that enable one to 
cross the three Gunas ? How would he 
proceed who wants to go beyond the Gunas? 

67 . ^ ^ 

O Pandava, when one is not elated or 
dejected by the presence or the absence, of 
clarity, inclination or delusion. 

68 . 

He who sits indifferent, unshaken by the 
Gunas, thinking that it is all the play of the 
Gunas, and does not move. 
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Balanced in pleasure and pain, seli-reliant, 
to whom clay or stone, or gold does not 
make any difference, who is unaffected by 
likes or dislikes, or by praise or blame. 

70. 

The same in honour and ignominy, the 
same to friend and foe, one who has no 
purpose, — he is called Gunatita. 

71. nt qr 

And he who serves Me unflinchingly, 
stationed in Bhakti Yoga, he crosses the 
Gunas, and becomes as good as Brahman. 

72. gnfvq; 

When the seer perceives no other actor, 
except the Gunas, and knows that also, 
which is higher than the Gunas, he becomes 
assimilated to My elements. 

73. ^ 

Be grounded in Yoga, O Dhananjaya. 

Perform action without attachment, un- 

affected by success or failure. Equilibrium 
U called Yoga. 
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74. 

Content with whatsoever he obtains with- 
out strain, free from the pairs of opposites, 
un-envious, balanced in success and failure, 
such one, though acting, is not bound. 

75. 

To the enlightened Brahma-knower, the 
Vedas are no more useful than a tank, in a 
place covered all over with water. 

76. 

Duty is your concern and not gain. Do 
not look for the result, yet do not choose 
inactivity. 

77. qin 

Action gives the content of Duty, so that 
there can be no Moral Life (Yoga) without 
activity. Reason gives the Principle of 
Control (w) i. e, the form of Duty. Activity 
is the first requisite of Moral Life, and 
the Law (of Control) the next one. 

78 . 

When a man does not feel infatuation for 
any action, and much less for any sense- 
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object, that self-denying man may be said 
to have been established in Yoga. 

79. 

Far removed is mere Karma, from the 
Yoga of serene activity. Take the stand- 
point of Reason. Pitiable are they who work 
for fruits. 

80. 

Sages say that virtue consists in the right 
attitude of the mind* This is what is said 
to be the Path of Deva Yana. 

81. 51 ^ 3^1 SlfTHT? 

Taking the stand-point of Reason, one is 
enabled to rise above both good and evil. 
Therefore cleave thou to Yoga. Yoga is the 
best policy. 

82. 

He who sees that action and inaction are 
equally insignificant (inasmuch as he does 
not care for the result) and who also secs 
that inaction also amounts to action (for, 
omission of duty is commission of sin) and 
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thus sees inaction in action, and action in 
inaction, he is the wise among men, and 
he is the all-doing Yogin. 

83. 

The sages taking the view-voint of Rea- 
son, renounce the fruit of action, and libe- 
rated from the bonds of birth, reach the 
perfect station. 

He who has placed his actions in Yoga, 
who has removed his doubt by wisdom, who 
is united to his Self, does not get entangled 
by activity. 

85 . 

Whether by their body, or mind, or 
reason, or by senses, the Yogis perform 
action only for the sake of Self-realisation. 

86 . 

He sacrifices to the Self, is pleased with 
the Self, plays with the self, resorts to the 
Self, renounces all his possessions, in the 
Fire of the Self. 
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87. 

The man who sacrifices to the Self, gets 
the merit of the Sadyaska (congregational) 
and Isti (individual) prayers. 

88 . 

This fine path is prevalent from old. It is 
based on ‘‘Me”, it is inspired by “l”. 
Following this path, the Brahma-knowers 
go to the high heavens, liberated from here. 

89. 

To the knowing man, the whole universe 
is his own Self. How can he have any 
depression or delusion, when he sees him- 
self in all ? 

90. arufli 

In this world of many doubts, one whose 
Self is illumined and inspired, he takes up 
every work and does it. The world is his, 
he is the world. 

91- 

White, -or blue, brown, yellow or red, 
every colour belongs to him. This path is 
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known to Brahman. The Brahma-knowcr, 
Rlorious and pious, proceeds thereby. 

When the sages, wise, spiritual, detached 
and serene, have known the Self, they go 
everywhere, do everything, and enter into 
all. 

93 . 

One who sets a limit to the Self — infinite 
and immeasurable as it is - he only suc- 
ceeds in cripling himself. 

94. ^ W 

In a sense, even I do not belong to my- 
self (as being under another’s power). In 
another sense, the whole w^orld belongs to 
me (I can feel for it as I do for myself). 
The world belongs to me, and to others as 
well, equally. One who sees this, is never 
deluded. 

95. 

It is by Jnana Yoga alone, that one 
reaches the stage, where desires cease to 
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have any hold on him. Merely by asceti- 
cism, and without the help of Knowledge, 
one cannot attain that stage. 

96. arfel 3^01 ^ 

The knowledge that “Brahma exists” is 
merely the indirect knowledge of Brahma. 
The knowledge that “ I am Brahma ” is the 
direct knowledge. 

97 . 

I was Manu and I am the Sun. I am seer 
Kaksivan ; it was I who conquered Kutsa, 
son of Arjuna. I am Kavi Usanas, look to 
Me. 

98. ^ 

I move about with the imaged Vasus, the 
un-imaged Adityas, and the original Rudras 
— with all the dieties. I support both 
Varuna and his friend (Indra) — the twin 
gods. I am Indra and His symbol, the Fire. 

99. ^ 

Thus no place belongs to me particularly, 
or all places belong to me equally. Even 
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my self does not belong to me, or the whole 
world belongs to me. 

too. ^ msi 

Thus the Veda says, “Whose is this ? 
whose is this wealth ? ” Enjoy as long as 
you can, employ as much as you may. 

101 . 

It enters into all beings, It pervades 
through all the world. It goes about in all 
directions, and spreads through all spaces. 
The self enters into the Self, which is the 
high consummation of Rectitude. 

102 , ^ 

In activity alone, a man should wish to 
pass the hundred years of his life. Thus 
alone, and no-wise else, lies his good. 
Action (by itself) does not bind a man. 

103. m 

Successful or unsuccessful, the wise man 
does not grieve. All that he desires is 
continuity ( of life ; and not death-like 
sterility). He does not sell himself to the 
spirit of acquisition, 
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104. 

By doing manly deeds, and leaving 
behind an ideal the best that he can, a man 
discharges his obligations to Duty, and 
does not degrade himself (by abusing his 
possibilities.) 

105. 

Having subdued the senses, and control- 
led the mind, one should go on performing 
all actions, till he leaves the body and still 
in the Path of Yoga. 

106. qsT Wit qif^ 

Whither to the mind inclines, there is 
excellence there. Nay, Brahman himself 
is existent therein. 

107. I 

I have now told you, the secret of all 
secrets. Think this over, and then do as 
you like. 



CHAPTER XIV 
The Ideal Life 

1- g 3 

As you are interested, I shall now relate 
to you the most secret Science and Philo- 
sophy. Knowing this, you will be freed 
from all evil. 

2 - 

This is the King of Secrets, and the 
Secret of Kings. It is the best-pure. It is 
easy to test and easy to do. 

Men, who have no faith in this philosophy, 
O Parantapa, fail to see Me, and return to 
this world of death. 

Those who follow, with faith and devotion, 
this nectar-like philosophy, as taught herein, 
those devotees are excessively dear to Me, 
303 
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5. 

The Veda gives different instructions and 
the Smritis too. There is not a sage, who 
has not a different theory of his own. Duty 
is difficult to ascertain. The lives of great 
men indicate the true path. 

6- 3T5gl 

One who is non-injurious to others, nay- 
equitable, nay-sympathetic, free from attach- 
ment and egoism, balanced in pleasure and 
pain, forgiving. 

7. : ggg qtift 

Ever content, harmonious, Self-cont rolled, 
resolute, and fond of Me in heart and soul, 
that devotee is very dear to Me. 

8 . 

One who is not intolerant of others, and 
who does not make himself intolerable, who 
is free from the turmoils of joy, grief, fear 
and anxiety, he is dear to Me. 
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9 - 31 ^: 

He who is not dependent on anything, 
pure, skilful, passionless, consolate and pur- 
poseless, that devotee is dear to Me. 

10. qt JT 

He who neither loveth, nor hateth, nor 
giveth, nor desireth, renouncing good and 
evil, full of devotion, he is dear to Me. 

11 - ot : 51 ^ =51 

Alike to foe and friend, and also in fame 
and ignominy, alike in cold and heat, plea- 
sures and pains, destitute of attachment. 

12 . 

Taking equally, praise and reproach, 
silent, wholly content with what cometh, 
station-less, resolute, full of devotion, that 
man is dear to Me. 

13. ST 

He does not behave like one anxious to 
live, nor like one who is anxious to die. 
Death or life, he neither welcomes, nor 
avoids. 
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3!IRft?n!igHTWT 

Equipped with Science and Philoaophy, 
acute, continent, equally indifferent to clay, 
stone, or gold, that Yogin is really harmo. 
nised. 

15 . 

Humility, unpretentiousness, harmless- 
ness, forgiveness, uprightness, obedience to 
the teacher, purity, steadiness, self-control. 
16 - 

Detachment to Sense-objects, absence of 
egotism, wakefulness to the pangs of birth, 
death, senility, and sickness. 

17 . 

Dispassion, absence of dotage, equanimity 
in fortune and misfortune. 

18. nfJ? 

Unflinching and uninterrupted devotion 
to Me, preference for retreat and isolation. 

19. 

Fondness for spiritual Knowledge and 
ttiilosophy-^this is wisdom and the rest is 
folly. 
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20 . 

In cold and heat, in pleasure and pain, 
the self-controlled serene man, is in the 
shelter of the Higher Self 

21- =q ^3 

He is not alarmed, though he sees death, 
all around. Others around him fall prey to 
grief, — he is unmoved. 

22 . ^ 

One to whom, like and dislike, pleasure 
and pain, past and future, are all the same, 
and who is considerate to others. 

23. ^ q?g 

One who goes everywhere, and is acces- 
sible to all, who does not bully and is not 
intimidated. 

24. q qs^qf^ 

One who does not covet anything, and 
docs not despise, who has transcended the 
opposites, and has acquired detachment, 
that man is really free. 
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25. H 5l*rt 

Those who have no need of playing the 
patron, or the protege, those who have no 
enemies, and who are enemies of none. 

26 . RTHmH 

Those who do not lament for the un- 
attained, but make proper use of what is in 
hand; those who do not repent for the past, 
nor build hopes on the future. 

27. 

Those who are not addicted to excessive 
praise or blame of others, and are not affected 
by their praise or blame. 

28. Il5IFai ^1 

Those who are calm in all situations, and 
benevolent to all beings, those who are not 
enraged or elated, and who do not offend. 

29. ^ 

Those who do not retort when rebuked, 
do not retaliate when injured, those who 
bestow but do not beg, they cross all 
difficulties. 
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30. qisTTiS vit^ 

Those who eat, only for the maintenance 
of life, copulate, only for the sake of produc- 
ing children, speak, only for stating the 
truth, they overcome all difficulties. 

31 . ^ ^ 

Those who do not scare away anybody, 
nor are scared by any, those who look on 
others as their equals — they conquer all 
difficulties. 

32. ^ 

Those who control their anger, and calm 
others when they are in a temper, and do 
not chastise anybody, they solve all difficul- 
ties. 

33 . 

One should learn to forbear the insolence 
of others, but himself should not insult 
anybody. Even provoked let him say peace- 
ful words, even hitted let him wish welfare, 
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3TTH1R '51 

One who does not reciprocate, when chas- 
tised, saves himself, and the other one too 
from a danger. He acts as the physician 
for both. 

Calmness can face calmness, and calmness 
can face temper. Both are amenable to 
calmness. Thus calmness is the more use- 
ful of the two. 

36. 5iTf^^T 

The enemy cannot injure him, who has 
the sword of peace in his hands. A spark, 
falling otherwise than on straw, dies of 
itself. 

37. 51*11 flf 

The victorious create enemies. The van- 
quished lie in grief. The serene man sleeps 
in peace, free from all thoughts of victory 
or defeat. 
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38. Q^qtqqqT 

The wise man reconciles himself to obe- 
dience to the powerful, in the thought, that 
in submitting to the strong, he is submitting 
to Indra, the source of all strength. 

One should not retaliate the evil-doer. 
He should always be upright. One whose 
thoughts turn to evil ways, injures himself. 

40. qiq 

Vice, concealed by secrecy, adds to vice. 
Virtue, concealed by secrecy, adds to virtue. 
+ 1 - 

One who is friendly to all, tolerant of all, 
peaceful and continent, one who has cast 
off fear and meanness, and is united to the 
Self, is liberated. 

* 2 . J|®s^ fJtq STT«l 

With Reason firm, unperplexed, the 
Knower of the Absolute, established in the 
Absolute, neither rejoiceth in the pleasant, 
nor grieveth over the unpleasant. - 
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43. qq 

One who covers himself with what he has, 
»• eats what he can and sleeps where he may, 

the real Brahmin, 
fo** 

44. q> ^ 

One who does not ask for anything, nor 
neglects anything, he becomes as good as 
Brahman even in this world. 

45. 

When a man does not covet or envy any 
body, in thought, word and deed, he becomes 
Brahman. 

46. ^ qiq 

When a man does not injure anybody, by 
thought, word, or deed, he becomes assimi- 
lated to Brahman. 

47. IRT ^ 

When a man neither frightens, nor is 
frightened, when he neither expects por 
spites, he becomes united to Brahmen. 
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u?i5n?«iT 

Assimilated to Brahman, serene in the 
Self, he neither grieveth nor desireth. The 
same to all beings, he grows great in 
tion to Me. 

49. IJ3 

One who has drunk deep at such philoso- 
phy, conquers fear, and conquers the desire 
for well-being. The fear of death cannot 
overcome him. He overcomes the fear of 
death. 

50. 

One who is unattached at heart, though 
proceeding like the attached, detached, 
released from all ties, who is the same to 
friends and foes, is really liberated. 

51. 

One who goes about, seeing himself in 
others, and others in himself, he is Jivan- 
Mukta. 

52 . ^ 

I know not either the warp or the woof. 
I know not the web, that they, who are 
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engaged in the battle of life, weave. Whose 
son shall I call myself? (I do not find any- 
body to be my own.) Even my father appears 
to me to be another and a stranger. 

53 . B 

He knows the woof and he knows the warp 
(the Principle and the Duties of life) and he 
can explain the Rule of Rectitude, who dis- 
cerns and upholds the Law of Immortality, 
and who proceeds looking on himself as 
another. 

54. 5II5I: 

God is present in every being — in one 
and all. When a man adopts this point of 
view, he becomes Jivan-Mukta. 

55. qM 

The Yogin should practise Yoga in seclu. 
sion — alone, self- controlled, abstinent and 
temperate. 

56 . ^ 

. He shQuld .place hi$ seat in a clean place, 
ateady, neither very high, nor Very toyr, and 
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made up of rag, goat-skin, and kusa, one 
above the other. 

57. JR: 

There having made the mind one-pointed, 
and bringing the senses and the mind under 
control, steady in his seat, he should prac- 
tise Yoga, for the purification of the Self. 

58 . 

Holding the body, the head and the neck 
erect, immoveable, steady, looking fixedly 
at the point of the nose, with unseeing gaze. 

59 . 

The Self serene, fearless, firm in dis- 
cipline, controlling his mind, thinking of 
Me, let the Yogin sit there aspiring after 
Me. 

60 . 

Excluding external contacts, and with 
gsize fixed between the eye-brows, equalising 
the in-going and tlie out-going breaths, 
within the nostril. 
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6K 

With senses, mind and reason ever con«> 
trolled, solely pursuing liberation, the sage, 
having for ever cast away desire, fear and 
passion, verily is liberated. 

62 . ««|^qxWTHL 

Abandoning without reserve, all desires 
born of the imagination, and curbing the 
senses on every side. 

63. 

Little by little, let him gain tranquillity, 
by means of Reason, aided oy perseverance. 
Holding the mind in his Self, let him not 
think of anything else. 

64. jfjt ^ 

As often as the unsteady wavering mind 
goeth forth, so often reining it in, let him 
bring it under the control of the Self. 

65. 

As a lamp, in a windless place, does not 
flicker, even so is the mind of the self- 
controlled Yogin, practising Yoga of the Self. 
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^>6. sti^ =5raf^^ 

The mind fluctuates with the breath, and 
comes to a rest, along with it. TJ the motion 
of the breath can be controlled, the agita- 
tion of the mind ceases. 

67 . ^ 

Supreme bliss comes to this Yogin, whose 
mind is peaceful, whose passion-nature is 
calmed, who is sinless and united to Brah- 
man. 

68. g55i%^ 

The Yogin, who thus harmonises with the 
Self, and becomes sinless, easily enjoys the 
infinite bliss of contact with Brahman. 

69. 

Verily Yoga is not for him, who eateth 
too much, nor for him who abstaineth to 
excess. Neither for one, who is much too 
sleepy, nor for one who is much too wakeful. 

70. 

He only can attain propitious Yoga, who 
is moderate in eating and enjoyments, 
G.18 
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moderate in his movements, and regulated 
in sleep and wakefulness. 

71. 

The food that increases vitality, energy, 
vigour, health, joy and cheerfulness, that is 
delicious, bland, substantial, and agreeable, 
is Satwika food. 

72. 

The food that is very bitter, sour, saline, 
over-hot, pungent, dry, and burning, is 
Rajasa food. It produces pain, grief, and 
sickness. 

73. 

That which is stale and flat, putrid and 
corrupt, ort and unclean, is the food that 
the Tamasa is fond of. 

74. 

To the saint, who is free from desire and 
anger, and is self-controlled, the bliss of the 
Brahman is everywhere. 
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75 . 

With the mind disciplined by practice, 
meditating with rapt attention, one can 
reach the Supreme Person. 

76 . ^ srg^n^Rii. 

He who thinks upon the Ancient Wise 
Ruler, minuter than the minute, yet the 
supporter of all, unimaginable and refulgent 
as the sun beyond darkness. 

77. 

At the time of departure, with unshaken 
mind, fixed in devotion and harmony, hold- 
ing the life-force within the two eye-brows, 
he goes to the Supreme Divine Person. 

78. 

That Entity, which the Vedicists call as 
the Absolute, which the dispassionate sages 
find to be their goal, that, for the sake of 
which all discipline is undergone, 1 would 
now tell you in brief. 
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79. Wq 

All the gates of the body closed, the 
mind confined in the heart, the life-force 
placed in the head, concentrated by Yoga. 

80. 5151 

Reciting the one-syllabled mantram 
“ Om ”, in my remembrance, if one departs 
from the body, he reaches the highest goal. 

And he, who casting off the body, goeth 
forth, thinking of Me only, at the time of 
the end, he enters into My being, there is 
no doubt of that. 

82. q q qjsft vn^ 

Whatever is the thought of a man, at the 
time of his death, he reaches to that, turned 
to that by constant thinking. 

83. q^ q?! JRt 

Whenever a man may happen to keep his 
mind fixed, with whole attention, whether 
it be out of attraction, or aversion, or fear, 
he comes to be assimilated to that object. 
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84 . 

With whom one mixes, with whom one 
keeps company, and what a man wishes to 
become, that he comes to be. 

85 . € 1 % 

Therefore, at all times, think of Me, and 
fight. Having set the mind and reason on 
Me, thou shalt come to Me. 

86. q5j 

I would now tell you of the state, where 
reaching, one has not to traverse any more. 
And also of the state where proceeding, 
there is some more distance to go. 

87 . 

The Jnana Yogin (of the Path of Adwaita) 
sees it clearly for a longer and a longer 
period, like a flash, a ray, the day, the bright 
fortnight, the northern half-year, and then 
reaches the Brahman. 

88. ?5sor: 

The Bhakti Yogin (of the Path of Dwaita) 
sees it but veiled, and for a longer and 
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longer period such as smoke, night, dark 
fortnight, the southern half-year. The ray 
of light is here mild like the moon-beam. 
The Yogin who proceeds by this way also, 
is absolved. 

Bright and dim, these are the two Paths, 
that are current in the world from the 
beginning. The one leads to the goal 
directly ; proceeding, by the other, one has 
to traverse further. 

90 . ^ ^ 

The Yogin who knows all about these two 
Paths, is no more perplexed. Therefore, Oh 
Arjuna, stick to Yoga at all times 

91- ^5 %«i 

Whatever merits there are in the Veda, 
in sacrifice, austerity and charity, the Yogin 
surpasses all that, by knowing this truth. 
He goes to the first and foremost station, 
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92. 

'I'he man who has not yet become a Saint, 
if he fails in Yoj^a. and goes astray, what 
would be the consequence, O Krisna ? 

93 . 

Would he not, lost to both the paths, be 
ruined like a piece of cloud, confused and 
dislodged from the path of Brahman ? 

94. if mA f 

Deign to dispel this doubt, O Krisna, for 
I do not know anybody else, who can solve 
my doubts. 

95. qis5 ^5 ;ng^ 

OPartha, neither here nor there, does he 
meet with any disaster. The right-doer 
does not stand any risk. 

96. JJ51 g 

If a man dies during the prevalence of 
Satwa, he goes to the spotless worlds of 
the great sages. 
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97 . IKRT 

Dying during the prevalence of Rajas, he 
is born amongst active creatures, while 
departing during the prevalence of Tamas, 
he is born in the race of the idiots. 

Having attained to the world of the pious, 
and living there for a great age, the man 
who fell from the Path of Yoga, is reborn in 
a pure and blessed family. 

99, 3TRRI 

Or he may even be born in the family of 
wise Yogins. Such a birth is a rare fortune. 

100 . 

There he recovers the tendencies of his 
previous birth, and then again makes fresh 
attempts for success. 

101 . ^ 

By the force of accumulated habit, he is 
irresistibly swept away. Even the beginner 
in the Path of. Yoga, proceeds further than 
the Veda. 
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102 . 

The Yogin, purified from sin, labouring 
with assiduity, attains perfection, by the 
labours of many births, and then reaches 
the supreme goal. 

103. 

The good that the Veda teaches, lies 
within the world of phenomenon (the three 
Gunas). Rise thou above the Gunas [to nou- 
menon]. This may be done by being full of 
the Self, and taking stand on the Satwa — 
free from the pair of pleasure and pain, and 
the care of loss and gain. 

104. 

When the desire for pleasure dies out of 
his heart, the man becomes full of Satwa 
and reaches Brahman. 

Just as the bird flies in the air without 
anjr visible effort, or the fish in thfe water, 
similarly right living comes natural to the 
Yogin~as natural as the breath of the 
nostril. 
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106. 

Which way the mind, purified by disci- 
pline turns, and where the self sees the Self» 
and finds satisfaction. 

Wherein he finds supreme delight, the 
delight that belongs to the Rational Self, 
and not to the senses, and wherein establi- 
shed, he does not stray away from truth. 

108. q 

On knowing which, he cannot think of 
any greater good, and from which position, 
he may not be dislodged even by great 
distress. 

109. a 

Know this to be Yoga (Union). It is safe 
from all pain. This Yoga is to be practised 
with optimism and determination. 

The Yogin, controlled in mind, thus pf4ic- 
tiaing Union with the Self, obtains the 
supreme peace of Nirvana in Me. 
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111 . 

He goes up higher and higher. He looks 
upon the universe as his own. In all holy 
work, the Muni is the sure associate of God 
at every turn. 

112 . 

The Yogin is greater than the ascetic, he 
is greater than the philosopher, he is greater 
than mere men of action. Therefore be 
thou a Yogin, 0 Arjuna, 

113 . 

Then again, amongst the Yogins, he is 
the greatest who is devoted to Me, with 
submission and reverence. 



CHAPTER XV 
In Divine Presence 

This, the great Secret of Spiritual 
Science, that you have divulged to me, out 
of compassion, has dispelled all my doubts.* 
2 . 

1 have heard from you at length, about 
the origin and destruction of beings, and 
about your eternal greatness. 

What you have told of yourself. O Ix)rd, 
is nothing but true. And I desire to see 
your Divine Being, O Purusottama. 

4- JFw qft: 

If you think, that It can be seen by me, 
then YogeSwara, show me thine imperisha- 
ble Self. 

* The excellent translation of Dr. Annie 
Besant has been freely drawn upon, particularly 
in this Chapter, for which I express my gratitude^ 

— Author, 
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5- w\ ^qif^ 

Behold, 0 Partha, my forms in hundrcils 
and thousands, various in kind, divine, 
and of multifarious colours and shapes. 

Behold the Adityas, the Vasus, the 
Rudras, the two Ashvins and also the 
Maruts;* behold many marvels never seen 
ere this, O Bharata. 

. 7. 

Here to-day, behold the whole universe, 
movable and immovable, standing in one in 
My body, O Gudakesha with aught else 
thou desirest to see. 

IT g 5Rt 5|J1, 

But verily thou art not able to behold Me 
with these thine eyes; the divine eye I give 
unto thee. Behold My sovereign Yoga. 

9. B;qgqi?iT 

Having thus spoken, O King, the great 
Lord of Yoga, Hari, showed to Partha His 
Divine Form as Lord. 

* Various classes of Celestial Beings* 
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10 . 

With many mouths and eyes, with many 
visions of marvel, with many divine orna- 
ments, with many upraised divine weapons. 

11 . 

Wearing divine necklaces and vestures, 
anointed with divine unguents, the God 
all-marvellous, boundless, with face turned 
everywhere. 

1 2 . 

If the splendour of a thousand suns were 
to blaze out together in the sky, that might 
resemble the glory of that Mahfitman. 

There Pandava beheld the whole uni- 
verse, divided into manifold parts, standing 
in one in the body of the Deity of Deities. 

14- g?!: 58 ft^qiiqB^ 

Then he, Dhananjaya, overwhelmed with 
astonishment, his hair upstanding, bowed 
down his head to the Shining One, and 
with joined palms spake. 
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15. iRqrfJi 

Within Thy Form, O God, the Angels I see. 
All grades of beings with distinctive 

marks; 

Brahma, the Lord, upon his lotus-throne, 
The Rishia all, the Serpents, the Divine. 

16. 

With mouths, eyes, arms, breasts multi- 
tudinous, 

I see Thee everywhere, unbounded Form. 
Beginning, middle, end, nor source of Thee, 
Infinite Lord, infinite Form I find. 

17. 

Shining, a mass of splendour everywhere, 
With discus, mace, tiara, I behold : 

Blazing as fire, as sun dazzling the gaze, 
From all sides in the sky, immeasurable. 

18 . (TW 

Lofty beyond all thought, unperishing, 

Thou treasure-house supreme, allimaiaaent;. 
Eternal Dharma’a changeless Guardian, 

Thou ; 

As Eternal Person I think of Thee. 
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19. 3Tinf^«lRP3C 

Nor source, nor midst, nor end, infinite force, 
Unnumbered arms, the sun and moon 

Thine eyes be. 

I see Thy face, as sacrificial fire 
Blazing, its splendour burneth up to the 

worlds. 

20 . 

By Thee alone are filled the earth, the 

heavens, 

And all the regions that are stretched 

between ; 

The triple worlds sink down, O mighty One, 
Before Thine awful manifested Form. 

21. arift ft 

To Thee the troops of Suras enter in, 

Some with joined palms in aw'e invoking 

Thee ; 

Banded Maharshis, Siddh^s, cry: “All hail ! 
Chanting Thy praises with resounding 

songs. 
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22. ^aif^ 

Rudras, Vasus, Sadhyas and Adityas, 
Vishvas, the Ashvins, Maruts, Dshmapas, 
Gandharvas, Yakshas, Siddhas, Asuras, 

In wondering multitudes beholding Thee. 

23. ^ 

Thy mighty Form, with many mouths and 

eyes. 

Long-armed, with thighs, and feet innume- 

rate, 

Vast-bosomed, set with many fearful teeth, 
The worlds see terror-struck, as also I. 

24. 

Radiant thou touchest heaven rain-bow hued 
With opened mouths and shining vast 

orbed eyes 

My inmost self is quaking having seen 
My strength is withered, Vishnu and my 

peace. 

25. 

Like Time’s destroying flames 1 see Thy 

teeth. 

Upstanding, spread within expanded jaws ; 
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Nought know I anywhere, no shelter find ; 
Mercy, O God 1 refuge of all the worlds I 

26, ^ 

The sons of Dhritarashtra and with them 
The multitude of all these kings of earth, 
Bhishma, and Drona, Suta’s royal son, 

And all the noblest warriors of our hosts. 

27. ^ 

Into Thy gaping mouths they hurrying rush, 
Tremendous-toothed and terrible to see ; 
Some caught within the gaps between Thy 

teeth 

Are seen, their heads to powder crushed 

and ground. 


28. qqi 

As river-floods impetuously rush, 

Hurling their waters into ocean’s lap. 

So fling themselves into Thy flaming mouths, 
In haste, these mighty men, these lords ot 

earth. 
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29 . q*ii 

As moths with quickened speed will head- 
long fly 

Into a flaming light, to fall destroyed^ 

So also these, in haste precipitate, 

Enter within Thy mouths destroyed to fall. 

30. UflliTq: 

On every side, all-swallowing, fiery-tongued, 
Thou lickest up mankind« devouring all ; 

The glory filleth space : the universe 
Is burning, Vishnu, with Thy blazing rays. 

31- 

Reveal Thy Self ; what awful Form art 

Thou ? 

I worship Thee 1 Have mercy, God supreme ! 
Thine inner Being I am fain to know ; 

It is Thy forth-streaming Life bewilders me. 

32. 9(T^ 

Time am I, laying desolate the world 
Made manifest on earth to destroy .man- 
kind, 
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Not one of ^all these warriors ranged for 

• strife, 

Escapcth death, even without they help. 

Therefore stand up! win for thyself renown, 
Conquer thy foes, enjoy the wealth-filled 

realm, 

By Me they are already overcome, 

Be thou the outward cause, left-handed 

one. 

Drona and Bhishma and Jayadratha, 

Kama, and all the other warriors here, 

Are slain by Me. Destroy them without 

pang, 

Fight 1 thou shalt crush thy rivals in the 

field. 


35 . 

Having heard these words of Keshava, he 
who weareth a diadem, and with joined 
palms, quaking and prostrating himself 
spake again to Krishna stammering with 
fear, casting down his face. 
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36 . mm 

Hrishikeshal in Thy magnificence 
Kightly the world rejoiceth, hymning Thee; 
The Rakshasas to every quarter fly 
In fear; the hosts of Siddhas prostrate fall. 

37 . 

How should they otherwise, O loftiest Self ! 
First Cause! Brahma Himself less great 

than Thou. 

Infinite, God of Gods, home of all worlds, 
‘Unperishing, Sat, Asat, That supreme I 

38 . 

First of Gods, most ancient Person Thou art 
Supreme receptacle of all that lives 
Knower and known, the dwelling-place on 

high. 

In thy vast Form the universe is spread. 

39 . 

Thou art Vayu and Yama, Agni, Moon, 
Varuna, Father, Grandsire of all ; 

Hail, hail to Thee 1 a thousand times all hail! 
Hail unto Theei again, again all hail \ 
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+ 0 - 3 ^^ 

Prostrate in front of Thee, prostrate behind 
Prostrate on every side to Thee, O All 
In power boundless, measureless in strength 
Thou boldest all; the Thou Thyself art All. 

If, thinking Thee but friend, importunate, 

“ O Krishna ! or O Yadava ! O friend ! 

I cried, unknowing of Thy majesty, 

And careless in the fondness of my love ; 

42. 

If jesting I irreverence showed to Thee, 

At play, reposing, sitting or at meals, 

In thy presence, O Lord, or in absence 
Forgive my error, Q Thou boundless One. 

43. 

Father of worlds, of all that moves and 

stands, 

Worthy of reverence as Guru Great 
There is none like to thee. Who passeth 

Thee? 

Pre-eminent Thy power in all the worlds. 
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gWRt. IFTWr 

Therefore I fall before Thee; with my body 
I worship as is fitting ; bless Thou me. 

As father with the son, as friend with friend , 
With the beloved as lover, bear with me. 

I have seen that which none hath seen 

before 

j 

My heart is glad, yet faileth me for fear ; 
Show me, O God, Thine other Form again — 
Mercy, O God of Gods, home of all worlds — 

46. 

Diademed, mace and discus in Thy hand, 
Again I fain would see Thee as before; 

Put on again Thy four-armed shape, O Lord, 
O thousand armed, of forms in numerate. 

47- Jltn 

Arjuna, by My favour thou hast seen 
This loftiest Form by Yogas Self revealed 
Radiant, all penetrating, endless first 
That none except thyself hath ever seen. 
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48. q 

Nor Sacrifice, nor Vedas, alms nor works 
Nor sharp austerity, nor study deep 
Can win the vision of this Form for man 
Foremost of Kurus, thou alone hast seen. 

49. ^ «l*n 

Be not bewildered, be thou not afraid 
Because thou hast beheld this awful Form ; 
Cast fear away, and let thy heart rejoice; 
Behold again Mine own familiar shape. 

Vasudeva, having thus spoken to Arjuna, 
again manifested His own Form, and con- 
soled the terrified one, the Mahatman again 
assuming a gentle form. 

51 - iHS'i 

Beholding again Thy gentle human Form, 
O Janardana, I am now collected, and am 
restored to my own nature. 

■‘* 2 . 

This Form of Mine, beholden by thee, is 
-very hard to see. Verily the Angels ever 
long to behold this form. 
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53. ;ii5 

Nor can I be seen as thou hast seen Me 
by the Vedas, nor by austerities, nor by 
alms, nor by offering. 

54. 

But by devotion to Me alone T may thus 
be perceived, Arjuna, and known and seen 
in essence, and entered, O Panintapa. 

55. 

He who doeth actions for Me, whose 
supreme good I am, My devotee, freed from 
attachment without hatred of any being, he 
Cometh unto Me, O Pandava. 

5^- q 

Those who practise this cult of mine, full 
of faith and free of cavil, they are released 
from all action. 

57 . ^ 

Who carp at my teaching and act not there- 
on, senseless, deluded in all knowledge, 
know thou these mindless ones, as fated to 
be destroyed. 
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T have related tt) you, all the three Paths 
of realising the end. These are Karma- 
Yoga, Bhakti-Yoga and Jnana-Yoga; and 
there is not a fourth path. 

59. || 

Never is this to be divulged by thee, to 
the undisciplined, the undevoted, the un- 
interested, or the ir reverent. 

60, zf 5 ® 

But he. who out of regard for Me, states 
this great secret, to my devotees, he shall, 
without doubt, come to Me. 

01. q ^ 

Nor is there, among men, any one, who 
performs dearer service to Me, than he, nor 
any one, who is dearer. 

62. 3T«|«q^ =? q 

And he who recites this sacred dialogue 
of ours, performs a Jnana-Yajna, I tell you. 
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63 . 

He also, who in faith and reverence, hears 
this gospel, is released from evil and goes to 
the radiant world of the saints. 

64. 

Have you heard this, with attention, t) 
Partha, has your delusion, caused by un- 
wisdom, been destroyed? 

65. ;iHt 

. Destroyed is my delusion, 1 have gained 
comprehension, through Thy grace, O Im- 
mutable one. I am firm ; my doubts have 
fled. 1 shall do. as you say. 

66. ' arqiTi ^>4 

I have drunk the Soma, and become im- 
mortal. I have seen light, and visioned God. 
How can an enemy injure me any longer ? 
What fear has the mortal, after he has come 
to know immortality ? 

67. 

Thus 1 heard the marvellou.s dialogue nf 
Partha and the Great Vasudeva — the dia- 
logue that makes the hair stand on its end. 
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68 . 

By the favour of Vyasa, 1 listened to this 
secret and supreme Yoga, directly from 
Krishna, the Lord of all Yogas. 

O King, as often as I remember this mar- 
vellous and holy dialogue betvreen Kesava 
and Arjuna, I rejoice and re-joice. 

Remembering and re-membering also that 
most marvellous form of Hari, great is my 
wonder. O King, and my hairs stand again 
and again. 

71. m faof: 

Wherever is Krishna, the Lord of the 
Yogas, and wherever is Partha, the archer, 
assured are there, prosperity, victory, 
progress and firm law. 

72- »IT^ 

Alt the Upanisads are like a cow, and 
Krisna is the milk-man. Partha is the calf, 
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and the Gita is the milk. He who is wise, 
will drink it. 

73 . 

The substance of all the Veda, is in the 
Bharaia, and the substance of the whole 
Bharata is in the Gita. Thus the Gita com- 
prepends all the Sastra. 

74 . 

All the three different sections of the 
Scripture — Karma-Yoga. Bhakti-Yoga, and 
Jnana-Yoga — are here. What is here, is else- 
where ; and what is not here, is nowhere. 

75 . 

’When there is only one Scripture, a man 
at once knows his duty. But if the scrip* 
tures are many, he is at a fix. 

76 . ^ ^ 

And so all that has been laid down by the 
rival schools of Usanas (the Asura- 
Prophet) and Brihaspati (the Deva Prophet), 
have here been reconciled and stated to the 
chief of the Kurus. 
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77 . 5n^r lioRisj 
The Saktas (the Sikhs), the Sauras (the 
Parsis), the Vaisnavas ( the Hindus ), the 
Ganapatyas (the Buddhists) and the Saivas 
(the Jainas) — all these five sects of the Aryan 
Culture, recite that familiar edifying song. 

78- iftai 

The Gita comprehends all the Scriptures, 
just as Hari comprehends all the gods. 
Where there is Krisna, there is Rectitude, 
and where there is Rectitude, there is 
victory. 

79. 

The Gita alone need be studied well. 
What is the good of the other many Scrip- 
tures? The Gita was revealed directly by the 
voice of the Centre of the Lotus ( Lord of 
the universe ). 

80. I3;i| 

The gift of the scripture is the greatest of 
all gifts. May you spread out and preach 
the Veda all the world over. 
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81 . 

J he study of the Scripture is indeed a 
great merit, hut one should take care lest 
he misunderstands, for the meaning of the 
Veda is often only apparent. 

82 . q?: 

The Veda is afraid of the lay-man, that it 
will be misconstrued. Let him read this 
New-Veda and he will reach the goal 
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CHAPTER I 


^ Y. Q;aT5r 

When death, the great reconciler, has 
come, it is never our tenderness that we 
repent of, but our severity. 

George Eliot. 

Y\. 

Might is not right in human life. On the 
other hand it is this distinction that con- 
stitutes Morality. 

Seth — Ethical Principles. 

Yd. 

•There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creed. 

Tennyson. 

ft 351^1: 

Is life worth living? Yes, so long 
As there is wrong to right. 

Wail of the week against the strong, 

Or tyranny to fight. 


Alfred Austin. 
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3T5TI^: 

If the main tendency of things is down- 
wards, even then we must strive ; for the 
man who abandons a cause which is right 
because it is denied success, is despicable. 

Aurobindo^ 

Vanity it is, to wish to live long, and to 
be careless to live well. 

Imitation of Christ, 

T have often heard that it is safer to hear 
and take counsel, than to give it. 

Imitation of Christ, 


CHAPTER II 

AT w iw: qi^ 

Arjuna, according to Krishna, is a coward, 
not because he refuses to fight (which he 
might do from a sense of duty as well) but 
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because he yields to passion, because he is 
committing a moral sin by giving up his 
Duty. 

Lin^esa Mahahhagavat- ~ 

H eart of the Gita, 

mm 

1. Not without, but within the soul, are 
the issues of life. 

Seth, 

2 . If a man cannot control himself, how 
can he expect to be master of others? 

Avebury — Peace & Happiness. 

3. A man has to make himself a person 
by his own conscious eflPorts. He will not 
be a person through the efforts of others. 
Wheeler — An Elementary Course of Ethics. 

1. Practice implies theory. Every life 
implies a certain plan, some conception, 
however vague and ill-defined, of what life 
means. 


Seth. 
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2. The perfect life is one, guided by a 
single comprehensive purpose, which runs 
through its entire course, and gathering up 
within itself all its varied activities, imparts 
to each its own significance. 

Seth — Ethical Pr nciples. 

3. Every action implies purpose, that is 
a thought of something to be done, and there- 
fore worth doing. The individual action 
does not stand alone, it connects itself with 
others, in the past and in the future ; nor 
can we stop at an^ point in the progress or 
in the regress. In every action, there is 
implied a view narrower or larger, of life 
as a whole, some conception of its total 
scope and meaning for the man. A man 
does not, in general, make up his mind 
afresh about each particular action or con- 
sider it on its own merits ; he refers it to 
its place in the general scheme or plan of 
life, which he has adopted at some time in 
the past. But such a scheme or plan of life 
is already an implicit theory of life. 

Seth — Ethical Principles. 
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4. After all, practice implies theory. 
While a clear and adequate theory can be 
expected only after long crude practice, yet 
every life implies a certain plan, some con- 
ception, however vague and ill-defined, of 
what life means. No life is altogether hap- 
hazard or “ from hand to mouth Only 
the animal lives from moment to moment ; 
even the children and the vicious man 
“ look before and after ”, if they do not, like 
good men “ see life steadily and see it 
whole 

• Seth — Ethical Principles. 

The defect of Hedonism as a rule of life 
is that if you persistently make pleasure 
your aim, you find after a short experience 
that nothing pleases. 

Joad — Counter Attack from the East. 
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The mastery of Self no doubt requires a 
continual watch. Every one however can 
win the victory if he chooses. 

Avebury — Peace and Happiness. 

True pleasures are paid for in advance ; 
talse pleasures afterwards. 

Avebury — Peace and Happiness. 

You have to acquire control over the sex 
impulses. The fool who cannot control the 
animal passion and trifles with the most 
serious relation in Nature — the Sex Relation 
— knows not that he is literally spilling his 
own blood — his own white blood that consti- 
tutes his vitality. 

Ram Tirtha. 

The feeling and the object to which it 
corresponds, are like the two sides of a 
curve. They arc distinguished from one 



another, yet they are inseparable. And the 
nature oi the objects makes all the differ, 
ence in the world to the kind of pleasure 
that we feel. 

Mackenzie -A Manual of Ethics- 

^ ^ h ^ 

'lake care to get what you like, or you 
will be forced to like what you get. 

Bernard Shaic. 

1. He that saveth his life, shall lose and 
lie that loseth his life, shall find it. 

2. It is out of the death of the Natural 
man, that the Spiritual life is born. 

Seth — Ethical Principlee. 
511 ^ ^ ^ 

Wisdom has been defined as knowing 
what one ought to do next ; virtue in doing it. 

Ram Tirtha, 

^Y. 

We might enjoy much peace, if we would 
not busy ourselves with the words and 
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deeds of other men, with things which 
appertain nothing to our charge. 

How can he abide long in peace, who 
thrusts himself into the cares of others, who 
seeks occasions abroad, who little or seldom 
recollects himself within his own breast. 

Imitation of Christ. 

\ \ . 

We find as a rule that liberal and sympa- 
thetic sects lose the intensity of religious 
feelings, and in their hands, religion is apt 
to degenerate into a sort of politico social 
club life. 

Vioekananda — Bhaktiyo^ a. 

On the other hand intensely narrow secta- 
rians, whilst displaying a very commend- 
able love of their own ideals, are seen to 
have acquired every particle of that love, by 
hating every one who is not exactly of the 
same opinion as they are. 

Vivekananda — Bhaktiyo^a , 
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VO. 

There have always been recognised evils 
greater than suffering and goods greater 
than freedom from suffering. 

Mackenzie — Hindu Ethics, 

v^ 

Our life is not to be guided by opportu- 
nism, by adjustments to events, but by 
principles of conduct which no circumstan- 
ces can change. For that reason, it is not 
.granted to any oracle-monger, to lift the 
veil of future. 

Macnicol — Religion of Jesus. 

v^. 31 fq 

1. Sensibility is no doubt a large and 
important element in human life, but it is 
not the characteristic element. The adult 
views the sorrows of the child as nothing 
but pure fancy. Consequent on the enlarge- 
ment of consciousness, the *ego becomes 
more and more unaffected by the minor 
things of life. 

Stray Thoughts on Bhagavadgita. 
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2. Odd that it is the sight of trouble 
which makes me want to live more earnestly; 
for the deeper you live, the more trouble you 
have. But 1 suppose that trouble is a man’s 
birth-right and instinct makes him seek it.” 

Deland — Sydney. 

Sow an act, and you reap a habit ; 

Sow a habit and you reap a character ; 

Sow a character and you reap a destiny. 

Thackeray. 

W. 

Spiritual progress is impossible without 
peace of mind, and peace of mind cannot 
be had, till the heart be purified. 

Chamttat Rai — Key of Knowledge. 

If a leech be applied to a mother’s breast, 
it will suck blood and not milk. 

Guru Das — Var. 17 . 
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^ o . qj f qg qsq 

1. Your present surroundings are created 
by yourself, the little world of relations is 
of your own workmanship, your future will 
be your own doing. You are master of your 
own destiny. 

Ram Tirtha. 

1. Every moment is a day of judgment. 

Champat Rai — of Knowledge, 

It should be recognised that the doctrine 
of Karma owes its far-reaching influence, 
and its marvellous vitality, to the elements 
of truth which underlie it. It is based on 
a conviction of the immense significance of 
all human activity. 

Mackenzie — Hindu Ethics. 

1. The laws do not recognise any such 
thing as a generally good man, or a habi- 
tually bad one. They are simply concerned 
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with each individual thought or act by it- 
self. Every thought, wrhether good or bad, 
sets certain forces in motion, w^hich must 
have their effect. 

Champat Rai — Key of Knowledge. 

2. 'bhough the mills of God grind slowly. 

Yet they grind exceeding small. 

Though with patience He stands waiting. 

With exactness grinds He all. 

It is because the man is what he is, that 
any particular stimulus acts as stimulus to 
him. The “environment’’ is his environ 
ment ; to another it would be none. 

Seth. 

'The capacity of becoming voluntarily good, 
necessitates the possibility of becoming what 
is not good. 


Koelle — Muhammad , 
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Corresponding to the conception of the 
standard as a Law, we speak of conduct as 
‘ Right * or ‘ Wrong and corresponding to 
the conception of the standard as an End, 
there are such terms as ‘ good ’ and ‘ bad \ 
Muirhead — Elements of Ethics. 

Christianity does not recognise suiTering 
as the primary evil. Sin is the fundmental 
evil. Sin is not considered to be evil be- 
cause if leads on to suffering, but on its 
own account. 

Wid^ery, 

Science, as Bertrand Russel has pointed 
out, dv)es not change man’s desires ; it mere- 
ly inoreases his power of satisfying them. 
If the desires are good, this added power of 
satisfaction is itself a good ; if evil, it is 
proportionately an evil. 

Joad — Counter Attack from the East. 



“A. 

1. Amiel asserts that civilisation rests 
on conscience, and not on science. 

A\)ehur^ — Peace and Happiness. 

2. Man lives under the power of the idea 
of the supreme reality of moral distinctions, 
and of their absolute significance. To inva- 
lidate the hypothesis would be to invalidate 
life which is based upon it. 

Seth — Ethical Principles. 

“A. fl 

% 

1. There is no doubt that sensibility is 
a large and important element in human 
life. The question is whether it is the ulti- 
mate and the characteristic element. 

Man is so constituted as to be susceptible 
to pleasure and pain, and he might con- 
ceivably make this susceptibility the sole 
guide of his life. That he cannot do so, con- 
sistently with his nature, is due to the fact 
that he is also so constituted, as to regulate 
his feelings, by reference not only to one 
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another, but to the rational nature, which 
belongs to the humanity and differentiates 
him from the animal creation. 

In the animal pleasure and pain are the 
sovereign masters. In man they are sub- 
jected to the higher sovereignty of reason. 

Seth. 

2. The distinctive characteristic of man 
is that, he has the power of reflecting upon 
the immediate animal impulses which sway 
•him, and of viewing them, one and all, in 
relation to a permanent and total good. 

Seth* 

Yet it is the profoundest and at the same 
time the most obvious of truths, that man 
makes all the Vedas, Bibles and Qurans, 
They are such only to him who believes 
them to be such. The belief of the man 
makes them what they are. 

Bha^wan Das — Introduction to 
Hindu Ethics. 
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1. It is the prerogative of a rational be- 
ing to be self-legislative. 

Seth. 

2. Man could not have been the crown 
and the master-piece of God’s workmanship, 
if he had not been made a free agent able to 
determine himself for good. 

Koelle — Muhammad. 

? O o . 

Unless above himself he can, 

Erect himself, how mean a thing is man. 

? o^. anjgt 

The law may be expressed consciously or 
unc('nsciously, by the being or merely, 
through the being. Now, the law of the 
life f a rational being, must be autonomy. 
Moral self-realisalion is “ realisation of Self 
by Self.” Ihe law of Nature’s life, is hetero- 
nomy; it is part of a longer system, and 
comes under the law of that system. But a 
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rational being is an end in himself, and can 
find nowhere, save in his own nature, the 
law of his life. This is the prerogative of 
reason — to legislate for itself. 

Seth. 

? oV, 

That there is an absolute or ideal good is 
the assumption of every Ethical theory — an 
assumption which simply means that here, 
as every where, the universe is rational. 
The Scientific thinker cannot, any more 
than the ordinary man, escape from the 
faith in an absolute good. To surrender the 
conviction of an absolute human good would 
be fatal to all ethical enquiry. 

Seth. 

As the faith in a Supreme Good must re- 
main as long as life lasts, the scientific 
effect to convert that faith into rational in- 
sight of ethical theory, must also continue. 

Seth. 
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* 0 %. 

Every sort of energy and endurance, of 
courage and capacity for handling life’s evils, 
is set free in those who have religious faith. 
For this reason, the strenuous type of charac- 
ter will in the battle-field of human history, 
always outwear the easy-going type, and re- 
ligion will drive irreligion to the wall. 

James — Journal of Ethics • 

CHAFFER III 

a;q: 

1. One should always keep his temper. 
If he is in the right, he can surely keep it. 
If he is in the wrong, he cannot afford to lose 
it. One who loses his temper, loses his case. 

Avebury, 

2. Sin is the theological name for the 
evil, as it appears invading the will of man, 
and entrenching itself at the centre of his 
personality. 

Macnicol — Religion of Jesus. 
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For first there cometh to the mind a bare 
thought of evil, then a strong imagination 
thereof, afterwards delight, and an evil 
motion, and the consent. 

And so little and little our wicked enemy 
getteth complete entrance, whilst he is not 
resisted in the beginning. 

And the longer a man is negligent in re- 
sisting, so much the weaker does he become 
.daily in himself, and the enemy stronger 
against him. 

Imitation of Christ. 

The man with tooth-ache thinks every- 
body happy, whose teeth are sound. 

Bernard Shaw. 

If a portion of his wealth be diminished 
by chance, he would break his heart over 
it ; like that millionare of Rome, who find- 
ing one day that he had only a million 
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pounds left, is said to have died in intense 
sorrow. 

Lin^esa Mahabhagavat. 

? ^ 

Men are April when they woo, 
December when they wed. 

Shakespeare. 

?V5. ;ti^ 

There is one person we can certainly 
make happy, if we set about the right way. 
He can do it, but no one else can, though 
others may help. 

Avebury — Peace and Happiness. 

1 . The poet gathers fruit from every tree. 
Yea figs from thorns and grapes from 
this ties he. 

Touched by his hand the meanest weed 
that grows 

Towers to a lily, reddens to a rose. 

Waston, 
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2. Mind is its own place, and can itself 
make a hell of heaven, or a heaven of hell. 

Milton. 

We all wish for peace and happiness. We 
cannot hope for more, and we need not 
wish *or less. 

Avebury. 

The zest of our pleasures lies in the ex- 
•pectation, and the poignancy of our pains 
is due to our anxiety. 

Strax Thoughts on the Bhagvat Gita. 

It is your own look-out whether you would 
be happy or miserable. 

Champat Rai — Key of Knowledge. 

And rheref re a man should settle him- 
self so fully in God, that he need not to 
seek many comforts of men. 

Imitation of Christ. 
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If we get the sense-enjoyment we desire, 
we become impatient for more, and thus 
make ourselves miserable. If we do not get 
the enjoyment, we have to suffer from dis- 
appointment. 

Mahabhofiavnt — Heart of the 

Bhaiivat Gita. 

The relation of happiness to desire (which 


directly mars the manifestation of the 
natural delight of the soul) may be expressed. 

mathematically as if 

desire 


keep on increasing the denominator, our 
unit of happiness may be reduced to an in- 
finitesimal fraction, but become whole by its 
elimination. 

Champat Rai ^Key of Knowledge. 

^ 

Pleasure is as much beyond our reach, as 
treacle on elbow is to the tongue. 

Madhavacharya— 

Sarva Darshan Sanifiraha. 
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The wise man knowing that the course of 
Nature does not make provision for the satis- 
faction of all our desires realises that the 
great secret of happiness lies in the reduc- 
tion of our desires to a minimum. 

Mackenzie — Manual of Ethic a. 

He that does not measure the gift of 
Nature by his desires, finds that Nature 
makes ample provision for his hapiness. 

Mohit Sen — Elements of Moral 

Philosophy. 

Asceticism has been the expression of a 
sense of the supremacy of the spiritual over 
the material, of the eternal over the tempo- 
ral, and however much one may disagree 
with the Hindu conceptions of the nature of 
the spiritual and the eternal, it means much 
that there should have been so many, who 
have sought resolutely and fearlessly, and 
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lit all costs, to pursue the Highest that they 
knew. 

Mackenzie — Hindu Ethics. 

ft 

The more a man possesses, over and above 
what he uses, the more care-worn he 
becomes. 

Bernard Shaw — Man and Superman. 

Lack of wealth is poverty, but lack of 
desire for wealth is richness. 

The Mystics of Islam. 

^ Y. ft;i%^ft 

We suffer because we sin, and we sin be- 
cause we decline to suffer. 

Illingworth — The Problem oj Pain. 

Do every day or two, something for no 
other reason than that you would rather not 
do it, so that when the hour of dire need 
draws nigh, it may find you not unnerved 
and untrained to stand the test. 
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Asceticism of this sort is like the insur- 
ance which a man pays on his house and 
goods. '1 he tax does him no good at the 
time, and p ossibly may never bring him a 
return. but i the fire does come, his 
having paid it, will be his salvation from ruin. 

M airhead — Elements of Ethics. 

A f;imous mystic was brought into the 
presence i f Harun-ur-Rasid, who said to him 
■“ How great is thy abnegation He replied 
“ Ihine is greater, because I make abnega- 
tion of this world, and thou makest abnega- 
tion of the next.” 

Sell — The Faith of Islam- 

a a. 

The impulse towards pleasure, if too pre- 
dominant, defeats its own aim, so that in 
order to get pleasure, it is necessary to seek 
something else, and the best way to get it, 
is often to forget it. 

Mackenzie — Manual of Ethics. 
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1. Paradoxical as the assertion may be, 
the conscious ability to do without happi- 
ness gives the best prospect of realising 
such happiness as is attainable. 

Mills. 

2. A certain degree of disinterestedness 
seems to be the condition precedent in order 
to obtain full enjoyment. A man who main- 
tains throughout an epicurean mood, fixing 
his aim on his own pleasure, does not catch 
the full spirit of the chase. His eagerness 
never gets the sharpness of edge, which 
imparts to pleasure its highest jest. 

Mackenzie --Manual of Ethics, 

3. Folly is the direct j ursuit of happi- 
ness. 

Bernard Shaw. 

^ o . IJ^qi 

1. The most truly real thing about a 
man, is his highest ambition. 



2. Happiness is relative to the nature of 
the person who enjoys it. 

Mackenzie — Manual oj Ethics. 

It is better to be a human being dissatis- 
fied, than a pig satisfied, better to be 
Socrates dissatisfied than a fool satisfied. 

Mill — Utilitarianism. 

The happiness of a man is different from 
the happiness of a beast. The happiness of 
a wise man is different from the happiness 
of a fool. What constitutes our happiness, 
in fact depends upon the universe in which 
we live. 

Mackenzie — Manual of Ethics, 

The question of ethics is not what pleases 
but what ought to please ; in what activi- 
ties may I, as a human being, rightly take 
pleasure. 

Seth. 
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<iV. 

I me joy is the natural attribute of the 
s ul, and becomes an actuality of experi- 
ence, the moment one gives up the idea of 
extracting it from things outside of his own 
self. 

Champat Rai — The Key of Knowledge. 
6 \, -iqpflR 

Stone-walls do not a prison make 
Nor iorn-bars a cage. 

A mind happy and contented 
1 ake these for a hermitage. . 

The Self is more than the feeling, and it 
cannot obtain the satisfaction which it de- 
ma ids, in what is admittedly a mere form 
of feeling. 

Muirhead — Elements of Ethics. 

An unorganised or chaotic life, at the 
beck and call of every stray desire, must be 
to such a being as man, a life not of happi- 
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ness, but of misery. In virtue of his rational 
nature, he must organise his life. 

Seth, 

If there be any good in thee, believe that 
there is much more in others, that so thou 
mayest conserve humility within thee. 

The humble enjoy continual peace, but 
in the heart of the proud is every and 
frequent indignation. 

Imitation of Christ. 

Tiq: 

It is a familiar psychological fact, that 
immersion in the pleasures of the senses, 
renders understanding of, and belief in, the 
value of spiritual ideas, difficult. 

Mackenzie — Hindu Ethics. 

All moral progress consists in the sub- 
ordination of the lower to the higher im- 
pulses; and at a certain stage, it may be 
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more important to conquer the lower than 
to give effect to the higher. 

How far it is possible to effect this con- 
quest without appeal to higher and more 
positive principles of action, is a question 
for the educator. 

What is certain, is that morality begins 
in self-restraint and self-denial, and that it 
is impossible to conceive of circumstances, 
in which this negative element will be to- 
tally absent from it. 

Muirhead --Elements of Ethics, 

Occasions of adversity best discover, 
how great virtue or strength each one hath. 
For occasions do not make a man frail, but 
they shew what he is. 

Imitation of Christ. 

God is a man minus desire, and man is 
God plus desire. 

Champat Rui — Key of Knowledge. 
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CHAPTER IV 
JI 

Our choice lies, not between work and no 
work, but between drudgery and intelligent 
work, between working like a slave of 
Nature, and working like a Master. 

Man, as he is, must work in spite of him- 
self ; but it lies with him to choose the line 
of work. He may take a rope and hang 
himself, or use the self-same rope to bind 
elephants and tigers and rule them. 

Lingesa Mahabhagavat — 

Heart of the Bha^avat Gita. 

We reap the effects of laziness, as well as 
of work. There is no escape. We may fret 
and fume, but there is no help for it. 

Mahabha^avat — 

Heart of the Bhagavat Gita. 

In denying human desire a place in the 
good life, asceticism denies the only means 

G, N. 2 
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by which the ideal end can ever pass into 
actuality. 

M airhead. 

To occupy the point of view of the Higher 
Self is not therefore to withdraw from all 
our desires, it is rather to place all our 
desires in their right relations to one 
another. Dirt has been defined as “matter 
in the wrong place So moral evil may be 
said to consist in the misplacement of 
desire. 

Mackenzie — Manual of Ethics. 

Life or practice, always precedes theory 
or explanation. We are men, before we are 
moralists. 

Seth. 

It is possible to stop all sense work, but 
that will be useless, for a mind not qualified 
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for the higher stage, will ever keep thinking 
of sense pleasures. 

Mahabha^avat-- 
Heart of the Bha^aoat Gita- 

Many seek to fly temptations and do fall 
more grievously into them. 

Imitation of Christ, 

Hv. ft 

Most of the Sufi practices can be summed 
up in the word “ poverty What the Sufi 
aims at, is to undergo out of choice, the 
privations which the poor man undergoes 
6ut of necessity. 

Margoliouth — Early Development of 
Muhammadianism. 

“ Think of the other world also” is a 
very wise counsel. But by an excess, it has 
changed into “ Think of the other world 
only 


Bhagavan Das — In Hindu Ethics^ 
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It does not mean that the good man is the 
man who always labours under a “Sense of 
duty.” On the contrary by a familiar para- 
dox, a man can only do his duty by forget- 
ting to think about it, by interesting himself 
in the business on hand, and not in his 
motives for doing it. 

Muirhead — The Elements of Ethics. 

True rest, true actlessness is to work al- 
ways disinterestedly for the good of the 
world. Real rest indeed does not depend on 
working or not working. It is merely a state 
of the mind. 

Mahabha^aoat — 

Heart of the Bha^avat Gita. 

^Y. 3TTfq;^;q q jiigr 3TT% 

Not lack of wealth, but lack of desire for 
wealth, is w’hat marks the Sufi. 


Nicholson. 
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The man that is not yet perfectly dead to 
himself, is quickly tempted and overcome in 
small and trifling things. 

Imitation of Christ. 
'9 \ 

1. Ijove of one object can be removed 
only when wc have placed our love on 
something else. 

Lingesa Mahabha^aVat. 

2. Virtue consists not in abstaining 
from vice, but in not desiring it. 

Bernard Shaw — Man and Superman. 

Apart from the social iiist ructions and the 
rights and duties they represent, the indi- 
vidual life shrivels up into quite insignificant 
proportions. In connection with them, it 
expands to the full extent of its recogni/cd 
capabilities. 

Muirhead — Elements of Ethics. 
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The perfection of a clock is not to go 
fast, but to go well. 

<i<;. q*n 

1. That life is worth living, is the postu- 
late of life itself. Such a faith may be 
blind illusion, but it is none the less actual 
and inevitable. 

Seth — Ethical Principles, 

2. Even as scientific understanding starts 
with the assumption, that our powers are 
trustworthy, and will lead to a system of 
truth, which will make the universe intelli- 
gible, ethical endeavour assumes that life is 
worth living and will yield to the vision of 
the good. Logic and Ethics take for grant- 
ed the meaningfulness of life, which they 
require, but cannot establish. 

Radhakrishnan — An laealist View of Life, 

In all of us, thought and action are act- 
ing and re-acting. Our thoughts influence 
acts as much as our acts influence 
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thoughts. A man who attends to his actions, 
will soon learn to attend to his thoughts. 

In this way individuality must be absorb- 
ed into personality, and the separate se^f, 
as separate, must die. We must “crucify 
the fle«h ” if we would live “ the life of the 
spirit ” and from the death of the Lower, 
emerges the life of the Higher Self. 

Only this “ crucifixion this “ death is 
not to be attained, as is sometimes suppos- 
ed, by the suppression of the lower self, but 
by its subordination to the life of the higher 
self. 

Muirhead. 

The Ethical side of the teaching (f the 
Dpanisads, comes rut rather in relation to 
the preparation that is supp sed to be neces- 
sary, before the individual is in a position 
to be able to attain deliverance. 

Mackenzie — Hindu Ethics. 
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CHAPTER V 

All cannot indeed, reach in a single life^ 
the highest in this path, but all can go 
forward. 

Atirobinda. 

One should avoid the attitude in which 
objects and activities are looked at with an 
eye to their effect upon our own personal 
pleasure or happiness, • rather ,£. than the 
attitude of interest in the objects and acti- 
vities simply as elements or conditions of a 
worthy human life. 

Mairhead- -Elements oj Ethics. 

dhe motive of what we do, is all impor- 
tant, as far as we ourselves are concerned, 
but matters comparatively little to others. 

Avebury. 
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To seek to rise above Duty or Law, is, as 
Kant said moral fanaticism Duty is the 
peculiar category of the human life, of the 
life of a being at once finite and infinite — 
the voice of the Ideal, to the actual man. 

Seth — Ethical Principles, 

The struggle is' not with Evil in general, 
or with Nature in abstract, it is with this 
•particular form of evil, it is with our nature, 
or besetting sin. The forces of rebel Nature 
are concentrated at some one point, or at a 
few points. 

Seth. 

Karma Yoga teaches that work by itself 
is quite harmless, and all our miseries 
come from our Sanga. 

If we just understand this aright, and 
avoid this error, w'ork becomes a mere play 
to us, instead of being a bugbear. 

Lingesa Mahabha^avat. 
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flTg 

One should not merely do right things^ 
but enjoy right things; not merely be in- 
dustrious, but love industry ; not merely be 
learned, but love knowledge; not merely be 
pure, but love purity; not merely do justice 
but to hunger and thirst after justice. 

Khoda Baks — Essays Indian and Islamic. 

A man goes to catch his own shadow. Let 
him run till the end of time, never, never, 
will he be able to catch it. But let him turn 
his back upon the shadow and face the sun, 
then the same shadow begins to run after 
him. 

The moment you turn your back upon 
success, the moment you cease to think of 
the consequences, the moment you concen- 
trate your energv in your present duty, the 
same instant success is with you, nay dog- 
ging you. 


Ram Tirtha. 
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The life of a good religious person ought 
to be adorned with all virtues that he may 
inwardly be such, as outwardly he seemeth 
to men. 

Imitation of Christ. 

One acquires Moral excellence, if the 
motive is pure ; material prosperity, if the 
.act is outwardly good. 

Annie Beasant. 

-The motive of what we do, is all-impor- 
tant as far as we ourselves are concerned, 
but matters comparatively little to others. 

Avebury 

To do the right because it is right, in the 
scorn of consequence. 

Tennyson* 
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The thwarting of our wills, is the evidence 
of a Higher Will. 

Macdonald — Vital Forces. 

\ ® . 3T1%R 

It is uo use jumping till come to the 
liitch. 

A vebury. 

First learn, then speak, then act, 

Bukhari, 

We may indulge in tall talk and take very 
high nights, but we are like vultures all the 
same ; our mind is directed to the piece of 
carrion below\ 

Vivekananda. 

^ JT ^1=^1 

1. If you do not act on what you profess 
to believe, you do not really and in truth, 
believe it. 


Avebury - Peace and Happiness. 
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2. Conduct is a language that seldom 
lies. 

3. To adopt a Kantian phrase, we may 
say that if reason without feeling is empty, 
feeling without reason is blind. 

Seth, 

He who can, does. 

He who can not, teaches. 

Bernard Shaw, 

^ *TT*1T 

It is easier to be wiser for others, than 
for oneself. 

- Avebury, 

Cleverness serves for everything, but 
suffices for nothing. 

A vebiiry, 

o . x\] 

Death may live, or death may die, 

And truth be light or night, 
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Not for gain of heaven may man 

Put away the Rule of Right. 

Swinburne. 

It is not a world in which any one can 
expect to be prosperous if he is easily dis- 
couraged. 

Avebury. 

Millions are defeated in life’s struggle not 
so much by heredity or environment as by 
themselves. Doubting their own worth, they 
create doubt in other minds. Placing a. 
mean valuation upon their own ability, 
others accept their estimate. 

Your own attitude will have more than 
anything else to do with establishing others’ 
confidence in you. The world believes in 
the man who dares, the man who trusts 
himself. 


Mar Jen. 
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v»Y. mm 

Observe a method in the distribution of 
your time. Every hour will then know its 
proper employment, and no time will be 
lost. Idleness would be shut out at every 
avenue, and with her that numerous body 
of vices, that make up her train. 

Bishop Horn. 

Worry never helps, but always hurts ; it 
never builds, but always tears down ; it 
never cures but always kills. Avoid it, as you 
would an assassin. It is without pity, con- 
•science or remorse. 

Miller — Life Triumphant . 

It is no good worrying. Either we can 
change the circumstances or we cannot. If 
we can change them, of course we shall do 
so, and it is unnecessary to worry. If we 
cannot change them, it is clearly useless. 

Avebury. 
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We torment ourselves more than others 
can torment us. The worst misfortunes are 
those that never happen after all. 

Avebury. 

The worst misfortunes are those that 
never happen at all. 

Avebury — Peace and Happiness. 

Let it be remembered that the happening 
of an unforeseen event does not mean that 
that event happens without a cause preced- 
ing it, (in other words that it is a pure 
intervention of God). It is only the 
concomitance of our actions, and the 
happenings of events which are without our 
control, that we designate by the word 
chance or luck, solely from the standpoint 
of success or failure. 


Vaidya — Epic India. 
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It is more often the seeker who finds, 
than one who is not searching. 

Margoliouth-Miihammad. 

Time past we make our own by remem- 
brance, the present by use, and the future 
by providence and foresight. 

Avebury — Peace and Happiness. 

The present is ours, -the future may never 
be. Seth. 

foo. 

1 . The more we do, the more we can do. 

2. The object of rest and leisure is to 
prepare for energy and progress, the object 
of sloth is to avoid any exertion. Avebury. 

3. And if he that firmly purposeth 

often faileth, what shall he do that seldom 
purposeth anything, or with little resolved- 
ness. Imitation of Christ. 
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The same sun which is the source of all 
energies and gives life to all, is also the 
cause of death by sun-stroke. 

Stray Thoughts on the Bhagaoat Gita. 


CHAPTER VI 

1. The progress of moral education, 
brings us sooner or later, to the^ stage, at 
which the Outer law, if it is to maintain ks 
influence, must produce its “ certificate of 
birth ”, or in other words, must show, that 
it is only the reflection of an inner order. 

Seth. 

2. For a child, a teacher is necessary, 
but the aim of the true teacher is to fit his 
pupil to do without a teacher. 


Esslemont» 
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? > . h 

The problem is to find the centre of the 
Circle (the Law of Life), and the centre 
must lie within, and not without the 
Circle. 

Seth — Ethical Principles. 

» V. m] ^ 

You ride using another man’s season 
ticket, or you tell a white lie, or speak an 
unkind word ; and conscience, if a little 
used to such thing, never winces. But you 
bow to the wrong man in the street, or you 
mispronounce a word, or you tip over a glass 
of water, and then you agonise about your 
short-coming all day long; yes from time 
to time for weeks. Such an impartial judge 
is the feeling of what you ought to have 
done. 

Royce — Religious Aspect of Philosophy. 

Two things fill the mind with ever new 
and increasing admiration and awe, the 
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oftener and the more steadily we reflect on 
them : the starry heavens above and the 
moral law within. 

Kant. 

The inner experience has also the char- 
acter of compulsion — a compulsion which 
goes beyond, and sometimes conflicts with 
that of the community. It is this fact 
which appears to be decisive against such 
theories of religion, which interprete con- 
science as due to the compulsion of the 
community. 

Wid^er:^. 

Conscience, what art thou? 

thou tremendous power. 

And art within ourselves another self. 

A master-self that loves to domineer 

And treat the monarch 

frankly as the slave. 


Youn^. 
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This above all, to thine ownself be true 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not be false to any man. 

Hamlet. 

\ 

Act only on that maxim which thou canst 
at the same time will to become a universal 
law. Kant. 

•H- 3Tft^tT qw 

If love breaks law, it is the fulfilment of 
law. Ram Tirtha. 

If thou canst not make thyself such an 
one as thou wouldest, how canst thou expect 
to have another in all things to thy liking ' 

Imitation of Christ > 

1. Confound not love with attachment. 
Your wife and children, instead of being 
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the circumscribing hedges of your atfections, 
ought to be the centre of radiation of love 
to the whole world. 

Rama Tirtha, 

2. A man may love his country even 
above his own life, but a fairer spirit is still 
called for. Above and at the base of 
patriotism and suffusing it through and 
through, must be religion — love of the 
whole great world, in which every nation 
and all creation are included. 

Y ounghusband ^ 

Hare — Religions of the Empire. 

“ Just cause ” is always merely another 
name for our own cause, however unjust 
that cause may be. 

W i nt emit z- Indian Literature. 

Had Adam eaten seven apples, and yet 
never claimed anything for his own, he 
would not have fallen. 

Theologia Germanica, 
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We will have others kept under by strict 
laws, but in no sort will ourselves be re- 
strained. 

Imitation of Christ. 

God hath thus ordered it, that we may 
learn to bear one another’s burdens ; for no 
man is without fault, no man but hath his 
burden, no man sufficient of himself, no 
man wise enough of himself ; but we ought to 
bear with one another, comfort one another, 
help, instruct and admonish one another. 

Imitation of Christ. 

mm 

What does love mean ? Love means prac- 
tically realizing your oneness and identity 
with your neighbours, with all those who 
come in contact with you. 

Ram Tirtha. 

If there be experiences of a higher order 
than the Ethical they transcend the Ethical 
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not by way of simple negation, but by way 
of fulfilment. 

Mackenzie — Hindu Ethics. 

\ 

The person — not the Society- -is the ulti- 
mate Ethical unit. The individual is more 
than a mere instrument of the Society. He 
too is an Organism, and has a life and ends 
of his own. 

Seth. 

I cannot love my neighbour as myself* 
any more, than I can love all my neigh- 
bours alike. 

Seth — Ethical Principles. 

1. It must always be necessary to take 
more thought for our own individual 
development than for that of any one else, 
because each one best understands his own 
individual needs, and has the best means of 
working out his own nature to its perfection. 
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2. If every one were to devote himself 
entirely to the good of others, this would be 
fatal to the good of others. For if each one 
neglected himself, he would deteriorate in 
his ability to help others. 

Mackenzie — A Manual of Ethics. 

1. There is, no doubt, a sort of pleasure 
in the assumed superiority implied in the 
supposed ability to help the poor, but let 
the physician heal himself, before he can 
hope to heal others. Conquest of the mind 
is the primary duty of the aspirant. 

• Chatterjee — Ethical 

Conception of the Gatha, 

2. If you begin by sacrificing yourself to 
those you love, you will end by hating those 
to whom you have sacrificed yourself. 

Bernard Shaw. 

^ V. ^ 

1. We should try to reach a universal 
point of view — a point of view from which 
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our own private good is no more to us than 
the good of anyone else. 

No doubt it must always be necessary for 
us to take more thoughts for our own indivi- 
dual development than for anyone else (be- 
cause each one best understands his own 
needs), but when this is done from the point 
of view of the whole, it is no longer properly 
to be described as Egoism. It is Self-Realisa- 
tion, but it is Self-Realisation for the sake of 
the whole. We seek neither our own good 
simply, nor the good of others simply, but 
the good, both of ourselves and of others, 
as members of a whole. 

Mackenzie — A Manual of Ethics. 

2. Not that we serve others, only to serve 
ourselves better. We ought not to regard 
another person, as the instrument, even of 
our highest self development. They too, are 
ends in themselves. Men are not mere in- 
dividuals, but the bearers of a common per- 
sonality. Seth. 
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^*n;55i'3jqf T^gor: 

An erring conscience is a chimera. 

Kant, 

1. In any progressive society, there must 
be liberty ot action on the part of the indi- 
vidual within limits. There must be for him 
the possibility of escape from the circle into 
which he is born, into another and wider 
circle. 

Mackenzie — Hindu Ethics, 

2. Individuality (conscience) applied 
alone, leads to anarchy. Society (Tradition), 
if it be not constantly interpreted and im- 
plied upon the route of the future, by the 
intention of conscience, begets despotism 
and immobility. Truth is found at their point 
of intersection, 

Mazzini — Essays on the 

Condition of Europe. 

We cannot (justifying the means by the 
end) defend the holy Crispinus “who stole 
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leather to make boots for the jjoor ” nor the 
persecution of heresy, whose weapons were 
the thumb-screw and the stake, and whose 
intention the advancement of the glory of 
the Lord. 

Mohit Sen — The Elements oj 
Moral Philosophy. 

A person sees Personality in every person 
and finds satisfaction in Personality in every 
other Person. 

Mackenzie — A Manual of Ethics. 

How is it possible to discern the soul of 
goodness in things evil ? By means of love, 
says Jalaluddin, and the knowledge which 
love alone can give. , 

Nicholson — The Mystics of Islam. 

The only medium through which spiritual 
force can be transmitted is love. 

Vivekananda — Bhaktiyoga. 
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Anyone — a fool or an idiot can be exclu- 
sive. It comes easy. It takes and signifies 
a large nature to be universal, tg he inclu- 
sive. Only the man or woman of a small 
personal, self-centred, self-seeking nature is 
exclusive. The man or woman of a large 
royal un-self-centred nature never is. 

The larger the man or the woman, the 
more inclusive they are, in their love and 
in their friendships. 1 he smaller the man 
or the woman, the more dwarfed and 
dwindling their nature, the more they pride 
.thi^mselves in their exclusiveness. 

Trine — In Tune with the Infinite. 

The idea of stamping out all controversy 
and division, stamping out all thoughts, by 
imposing one dogmatic creed upon all 
believes, is altogether an autocratic idea ; it 
is the idea of the single-handed man, who 
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feels that to work at all, he must be free 
from opposition and criticism. 

Wells — Outlines 0 / History, 

One must not prefer one’s life to one’s 
Self. 

Avebury. 

To lie as Desdemona lied, and deceive 
like Pylades, to commit suicide with Otho 
and sacrilege with David. 

Mackenzie — A Manual of Ethics 

There are works formally evil, which 
may be the outcome of stupidity, or good 
intention unskilfully executed, as well as of 
evil purpose. And there are deeds appa- 
rently good, which are the outcome of long, 
sighted wickedness. 


Mackenzie, 
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“If r* said Dr. Johnson “fling half-a- 
crown to a beggar, with the intention to 
break his head, and he picks it up and buys 
victuals with it, the physical effect is good 
but with respect to me, the action is very 
wrong**. 

Mackenzie — A Manual of Ethics. 

. Every statement of moral duty, implies at 
least pre-suppositions of a metaphysical or 
theological kind, and the barely ethical is 
something that does not exist. 

'In such a case the student of morals has 
to proceed beyond the ethical, to the founda- 
tions on which the ethical rests. 

Mackenzie — Hindu Ethics. 
I-.OY. q ^ 

An erring conscience is a chimera. 

Kant. 
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The unity or solidarity of the Individual 
and Society must be so conceived, that the 
wider social life, with which he identifies 
himself, so far from destroying the personal 
life of the individual, shall focus and realise 
itself in that life. 

Seth -Ethical Principles. 

There is a self-assertiveness which is not 
selfish — a sense of the worth of Personality 
which is not pride. 

Mackenzie -H indu Ethics. 


CH.APTER VII 

Bukhari says “First learn, then speak^ 
then act”. 


Zwemer, 
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There was no want of universalisation in 
the matter, when Rob Roy proclaimed 
The good old rule 
The simple plan 
That those would take 
Who have the power 
And those would keep who can. 

And if a mere formal consistency — the 
possibility of universalisation alone — was 
the sole test of moral worth, no body could 
take any. exception to the philosophy of the 
honourable gentleman. * 

C hatter jee — Ethical Conceptions 

of the Gatha, 

V. ^ a?rt 

A machine is rigid — an organism vitally 
flexible. The one exists, the other lives. 

Khoda Baksh. 

\ V. 

On the area of every human society, and 
mixed with its throngs, there arc always 

C.^N. 3 
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some who are in it, but not of it, who are 
there not to serve it, but to prey upon 
it, to use its order for the impunity of dis- 
order and wrest its right into opportuni- 
ties of wrong. Assassins, robbers, enemies 
with arms in their hands, madmen, arc be^ 
yond the pale of such protection. The same 
principle applies to those who try to turn 
the postulate of speech to the defeat of its 
own ends, and through its fidelity, compel 
it to play the traitor. If beneath the mark, 
which I detect, I see the features of a false 
brother, who seeks access to truth in order 
to desecrate it, then I am not disloyal to the 
real order of things, if I keep it from him 
even by telling him something else, by 
preventing truth being turned into an 
accomplice of crime 

Marteneau. 

Just as each man is thought to have a 
natural right to personal security generally, 
but not if he is himself attempting to injure 
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^•therb in hte ana propeii\ . so it we nia) 
even kill in defence ot ourselves and others, 
ii seems strange i{ vve tnay not lie, if 
lying will deleiul us ))etier -igainst a palpa^ 
hie invasion of our rights, and common senst 
iloes not seem to prohibit this decisivel vu 

Sidilewick 

IntimvUes and comrades do not deceive 
each other, hut to lie t(» others is regarded 
as diplomatic. This view seems not alto 
gether to have died even at the present day, 
in the international relations ot civilised 
peoples. 

Mac don ell — Coniporu tive Reli on , 

W. ^1*^1 159: 

There are two sorts of Ireedom ; (i) the 
false, where a man is free to do what he 
likes, (ii) the true, where he is free to do 
what he ouiht- 


A vebury. 
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Reason is indispensable. It may be said 
that it makes mistakes ; yes, but how do we 
know that? by reason. 

Avebury — Peace and Happiness , 

? o. 

Each part of the Scripture is to be read 
with the same spirit wherewith it was 
written. 

Imitation of Christ. 

Knowledge is like food, and becomes ours 
only when it is assimikted. 

Champat Rai — Key of Knowledge, 

Antesthenes used to advise the Athenians 
to pass a vote that “asses were horses”. 
And as they objected to that as irrational, 
“why** said he — “those whom you make 
generals, have never learnt to be really 
generals; they have only been voted such”. 

Banerjee Sastri — A sura India 



Ethical value is essentially objective as 
well as subjective- The Ethical universe is 
a scale of values, in which the possible in- 
terests are ranked higher or lower according 
to the objects in which they centre. 

Seth. 

< \ . 

(a) The existence of Natural Good has 
been maintained by nearly all great philoso- 
phers since the time of Aristotle, and it 
seems to be accepted by common sense. 
Common sense seems to agree with Philoso- 
phers, that an animal is a greater excellence 
than a stone, that a man is a greater excel- 
lence than an animal, and that the soul is 
a greater excellence than the body. The 
reason being that there is such a thing as 
goodness, and that goodness is found in a 
higher degree in some things than in other 
things. And we should esteem things, ac- 
cording to their degrees of goodness, and 
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should make our choice in accordance with 
this estimation. 

The doctrine of Evolution furnishes us with 
a new proof the existence of Natural Good. 
How can we say that there is progress in 
this world, that higher forms of life are be- 
ing evolved out of lower forms of life, if we 
deny that there are in things comparative 
degrees of excellence or perfection ? 

Wheeler — Elementary Course of Ethics. 

(b) We see that though the same reality 
is seen in the star, in the stone, in the flesh» 
in the soul, and in the clod, still it is seen 
more fully in living beings, than in dead 
matter, in developing man, than in satisfied 
beast, in the spiritual life, than in the 
intellectual. 

Radh'J Krishnan — Indian Philosophy. 

(c) True Religion means faith in good, 
rather than faith in God. 

Rama Tirtha. 

(d) Morality implies the reality of its 
object. The criterion of truth is found in 
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the object which I know, not in me, the 
knower. The criterion of good must be 
found in some object, not merely supremely 
interesting, but supremely worthy of 
interest- If we are to avoid moral scepti- 
cism, we must avoid ethical subjectivity. 

Seth. 

All perfection in this life hath some 
imperfection mixed with it, and no know- 
ledge of ours is without some darkness. 

Imitation of Christ. 

It is evident that if life is misery, death 
nmst be a blessed release ; on the other 
hand, if death is a misfortune, life must be 
a blessing. Avehur:^. 

Religion consists of the belief that there is 
an unseen order, and that our supreme good 
lies in our harmoniously adjusting ourselves 
thereto. 


Macdonald — Religious Attitude. 
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The good is the enemy of the better. 

“The virtues of the righteous are the 
faults of the saints ** said Ghazzali. By this 
he means that the nearer we approach to 
God, the more perfect is our standard of 
Character. 

Zwemer-Al Ghazali, 

The effort to exhaust the various special 
right acts is futile. They are not the same 
for any two men, and they change cons- 
tantly with the same man, 

Dewey, 

If you have love in your mind, you will 
find love ; if you entertain hate, you will 
meet hate. If you are afraid of detectives 
and defrauders, you will miss them. If you 
expect selfishness and deceit you shall not 
be disappointed. 
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Fear not, then. Have holiness and purity 
in you, you will never come across anything 
unclean. 

Ram Tirtha. 

He who makes himself a worm, cannot 
complain if others trample on him. 

Kant. 

^ =gr-3c! 

Aggression is necessary for self-preserva- 
tion : and when a force ceases to conquer, 
it ceases to live. That which remains 
stationary and stands merely on the defen- 
s^ive, is doomed to defeat. 

Aurohindo. 

fs: 

If you wish for peace, prepare for war. 

Avehury — Peace and Happiness. 

'9 4 . 

Until a moral being has learnt to control 
himself, he must be controlled from without. 
Until the moral order is developed within 
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him, that order must be enforced upon him. 

Seth. 

Persistence does not imply persistence in 
methods that have proved infructuous. 

Aurobindo. 

Who is so wise that he can fully know 
all things ? 

Be not therefore too confident in thine 
own opinion, but be willing to hear the 
judgment of others. 

Imitation of Christ. 

(1) It is costly wisdom that is bought by 
experience. 

(2) Experience keeps a dear school, but 
fools will learn in no other. 

Benjamin Franklin, 

If ^ 

It is wise to make the best and not the 
worst "of things. Avebury- 
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A stone that is fit for the wall, will never 
be found in the way. 

o o . ^ 5 m 

If every one were to seek only his own 
ends, this would be a bad way of securing 
the ends of even any one individual. For 
each one stands frequently in need of help. 

Mackenzie — A Manual of Ethics. 

Vanity it is to wish to live long and to 
be careless to live well. 

/ mitation of Christ. 

'<o\. 

To maintain himself in isolated indepen- 
dence, to refuse to be compromised by 
social relations, is the surest way to fail to 
realise the good he seeks. To seek life in 
this sense is to lose it. 

Mairhead — Elements of Ethics. 
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^ 0V9. 

The only right that any body has, is to 
serve. 

Ram Tirtha, 


CHAFFER VIII 

* The man of religion is in vital touch 
with the world as a whole. 

Hare — The Religions of the Empire, 

? . «Tr?i4t pqi «i% 

Modern Philosophy accepts the fact of 
‘ the existence of two selves in a man a 
better Self which takes pleasure in the good, 
and a worse Self which makes for the bad’, 
as a fact too plain to be denied. 

Macnicol, 

The struggle is therefore between the 
flesh and the spirit. Like St. Paul, Ghazzali 
must have experienced that which he des- 
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cribes The good that I would, I do not, 
and the evil that I would not, that I d) 

Zwemer. 

? % . 

Why is it right to speak the truth, to be 
just and temperate and benevolent ? What 
is the common ideal of which these are the 
manifestations — the ideal which abides 
even in the changes. For the absoluteness 
pertains to the spirit and not to the letter. 

Seth. 

You may remember how Robertson of 
Broughton used to say “ I cannot light my 
own fire. I must convey a spark from 
another’s hearth 

M Jcdonald—Relif^ious Attitude in hlam. 

What makes life worth living, is not what 
you find in it, but what you are ready to 
put into it, by your ideal interpretation pf 
the meaning, that, as you insist, it shall 
possess for you. William James, 
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To say fully what the content of this 
universe is, would no doubt be impossible. 
The content of the universe of Rational 
Insight, is as wide as the universe of actual 
fact. To live completely in that universe, 
would be to understand completely the 
world in which we live, and our relations 
to it, and to act constantly in the light of 
that understanding. This we cannot hope 
to do. All that we can do is to endeavour 
to promote this understanding more and 
more in ourselves and others, in a way that 
i? consistent with the promotion of this 
understanding. 

Mackenzie — A Manual of Ethics. 
Ethical Conception — p. 56. 

The sense of failure comes with the con- 
sciousness of an ideal. Nature never fails, 
man always does. 

Seth. 
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A larger and a deeper conception ot the 
meaning of life, inevitably brings with it, 
a larger and deeper life. Seth 

The significance of the moral life consist^ 
in the constant endeavour to bring out more 
and more completely, the rational self- 
conscious spiritual element in the nature ot 
man — i. e. his true Self, 

Mackenzie - A Manual oj Ethics. 

All the active manifestations of human 
nature arc the struggles of his Ideals, to 
become realised in practical life. All the 
various movements that we see around us 
jn Society are caused by the various ideals 
in various souls trying to come out and 
become concretised. What is inside, presses 
on to come outside. 

This perennially dominant intluencc of 
the Ideal, is the one force, the one motive 
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power, that may be seen to be constantly 
working in the midst of mankind. 

VivekananJla, 

Then comes another stage — a higher stage. 
The student tries more and more to identify 
himself with the higher thought, gropes 
after it as it were, tries to feel it as himself, 
concentrates his efforts and keeps the mind 
absolutely still ; and at some moment of that 
experience, without warning, without effort, 
without anything in which the lower mind 
takes part, suddenly the consciousness will 
be outside the body, and the man will know 
himself as the living consciousness looking 
at the body that he has left. 

Annie Beasant — Proofs rf the 
Existence of the Soul. 

Man can think of divine things only in his 
own human way. To us, the Absolute can 
be expressed only in our relative language. 

Vivekananda — Bhaktiyoga, 
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These then are the constituent elements 
of Personality as such — (1) Self-Conscious- 
ness, (2) the power of Self-determination 
and (3) the deire which irresistibly impels 
us to communion with other persons, or in 
other words, Reason, Will and Love. These 
are three perfectly distinct and distinguish- 
able functions, but they are united, by being 
the functions of oneiand the self-same sub- 
ject, and gain a peculiar character from 
this very fact. They are the thoughts of a 
being that wills and loves, the will of a 
being that loves and thinks, the love of a 
being that thinks and wills, and each attri* 
bute may be said to express the whole 
being, therefore in terms of that attribute. 

Illingworth — Personality, Human 
and Divine^ 

1. It is the same ideal that expresses 
itself in every body. The revelation of its 
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authority to one mind, is valid tor all. The 
root is the same, 

2. I confess that the moment I become 
metaphysical and try to define, I find the 
notion of some sort of an anima mundi 
thinking in all of us, to be a more promising 
hypothesis, inspite of all its difficulties, than 
that ot a lot of absolutely individual souls. 

James. 

The peculiarity of man’s life is that it 
belongs to two spheres. As a .Sentient 
being, man is a member of the animal 
sphere whose law' is pleasure, as a rational 
being he enacts upon himself the higher law 
of Reason, which takes no account of sensi- 
bility. Hence arises for him the categorical 
Imperative of duty — the ‘ thou shalt * of the 
rational being to the irrational or sentient. 

Seth. 

t| qr 

It is not wffiat he does that exalts him 

But what man would do. Browning. 
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If anybody were to ask “ Why should we 
desire that society should be in equilibrium, 
why should we not seek to disturb the equi- 
librium, instead of promoting it ?”, there is 
no answer to give from the Kantian point 
of view. The answer to this question could 
only be given, by showing that equilibrium 
leads to something which we recognize as 
good, as something that can serve as an 
uieal of our own nature. 

. MiJckenzie — A Manual of Ethics. 

It is an axiomatic tact that while you 
ineditate, you are speaking with your own 
spirit. Holley (Bahai.) 

\o. 

The True Self is the Rational Self, and 
Highest Universe of thought is that which is 
most completely rational. It is the universe 
that we occupy in our moments of deepest 
wisdom and insight. 

Mackenzie — A Manual of Ethics. 
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We look into the mirror and expect to 
behold our own image. But if the mirror is 
ever so slightly warped, the image we be- 
hold is far from our image, and we instantly 
recoil. 

Holley — (Bahai), 

The mind’s purity has been dimmed by 
external dust. The subtle workings going 
on in the internal world, cannot be reflect- 
ed in such an opaque mind. 

Lingesa Mababhagavot, 

To raise onself above oneself — not above 
others — ought to be the worthy aim 

Avebury, 

1. The opinion which others have of us, 
does not matter much, but the opinion 
which we have of ourselves is much more 
import ant , A vebury. 
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2. No one was ever thoroughly ruled 
except by himself. 

Avebury. 

Every one is ruled by somebody, and it 
18 better to be governed by oneself than by 
anybody else. 

Ave'ury. 

. The mystery that belongs to it, arises 
from its being the only thing ( or a form of 
the only thing ) that is real in its own 
right. 

For this reason, it can neither be defined 
by contrast with any co-ordinate reality, 
( as the several forms of inner experience 
may be defined by contrast with each other) 
nor as a modification or determination of 
anything else. 

We can only know it, by a reflection, on 
what is its own action, by analysis of the 
expression it has given to itself, in language^ 
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literature, and the institutions of human 
life, and by consideration of what that must 
be, which has thus expressed itself. 

Green. 

The testimony of consciousness cannot 
be denied without self-contradiction. He 
who doubts it, relies on consciousness for the 
affirmation of his doubt. 

CalJerwood- 

You are as young as your faith, as old as 
your doubt. 

Moral, like intellectual, scepticism can 
only be relative. If absolute intellectual 
scepticism means speechlessness, or cessa- 
tion from thought, absolute moral scepticism 
means death, or cessation from activity- 
Life, like thought, is the constant refuta- 
tion of scepticism. 

Seth — Ethical Principles. 
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As it is, man is not allowed to see clearly 
the end of his life. His life is surrounded 
with mystery. He is required to advance 
to a goal, which he cannot see, but in which 
he is to believe. To guide him in his 
advance, he is given Moral Reason. 

Wheeler- An Elementary 
Course of Ethics. 

1. The belief is based on express text of 
the Veda, and no reasoning can be called to 
prove them. It is Ramanuja’s contention 
that reasoning is equally powerless to dis- 
prove them. 

Raja Gopala Chariar- 

Vaisnava Reformers. 

2, Not until the powers of intellect are 
fully tried, and shown to be of no avail, 
can mightier forces, drawn from a deeper 
source, come overwhelmingly into action. 

Nicholson. 
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3. I do not seek to understand that 1 may 
believe, but I believe that I may understand. 

Zwemer-Ghazali. 

Scepticism is not avoidance of option. It 
is option of a certain particular kind of risk. 
Better risk chance of truth than chance of 
error — that is your faith-vetoer’s exact 
position. Dupery for dupery, what proof is 
there that dupery through hope is so much 
worse than dupery through fear ? 

William Jones, 

Human life is li'.e the way ot a man 
walking in darkness, and conscience is like 
a lamp which he carries with him, which 
shows him a limited portion of the way be- 
fore him, casting upon it a limited pool of 
light, in which he is required to walk. If 
he advances in that light, the lamp, ad- 
vancing with him, shows him a further 
portion of the way, and so advancing he 
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will in the end reach his goal. But if the 
man stands still, and because he cannot 
see the end of the way, refuses to advance 
at all, the man is lost. 

Wheeler — An Elementary Coarse 

of Ethics, 

When it is said that the life of Per- 
sonality is a life of Self-sacrifice, self in 
that case means the lower self, the self of 
‘the particular feelings and impulses, the self 
with which men unfortunately are often 
far more familiar than with the Higher Ideal 
^elf. He must take every one of these 
individual experiences and subordinate them 
to the general ideal of personal li e. 

Mackenzie. 

< 0 . im: 

But the charioteer is helpless without the 
steeds. His is the guidance only. It is 
theirs to perform the journey. 

Seth — Ethical Principles, 
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As Will, he lives and moves and has his 
being in that noumenal world, from which 
as intelligence he is for ever shut out. 

Seth. 

WT 

God is that which I must rely upon, if I 
am to succeed in my quest for the good 
life. God, whatever else He may be, must 
be defined as the source of those vital 
energies that tend to keep me at my best. 

Norton . 


CHAPTER IX 

There is no such thing really as a “ Con- 
flict of duties A man’s duty under a 
particular set of circumstances is always 
one, though the conditions of the case may 
be so complicated and obscure as to make it 
difficult to decide what the duty really is. 

Green Prole^omi no 
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If a value ot one cent is put upon this 
little book, nobody will pay two cents 
for it. 

Ram Tirtha. 

The form of Reason, without the content 
of desire, is empty, Seth. 

^6. ik 

He realises himself by enabling Society, 
through him, to perform the particular 
function, which is represented by his station 
and its duties. 

Miiirhead — Elements of Ethics. 

In our ethical activity, we are in touch 
with Reality : for the ideals, by which it is 
determined, are not simply counsels of 
Prudence, having a limited applicability, 
but principles which enter into the very 
fibre of the universe. 


Mackenzie. 
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1. The Self is not merely related to the 
Society in general, but each particular self 
is related in a special way to the Society in 
which he is born. It is the function it per- 
forms, in virtue of its special place in the 
Organism which makes the hand a hand, 
and the foot, a foot. 

Muirhead — The Elements o/ Ethics. 

2. We should not neglect our duty ima- 
gining that we are better qualified to do 
anothers* duty. We are to show our fitness 
to higher duties, by the proper disharge of 
our duty in the position we are placed in. 

Mohabhagavat. 

No man is willing to be led farther than 
himself can see. 

Imitation of Christ. 

Reason is an indefinite word. It depends 
for its correctness, on the intellectual capa- 
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city of the person arguing, the extent of 
his information, and other circumstances. 

Raja Gopal Chariar — 
Vaishnavite Reformers. 

To say that explicit vedic texts are un- 
questionable authorities, means one of two 
things, either that we take them (i) as the 
conclusions of great minds, reached after 
acute reasoning, on matters, which our 
feeble intellects could not sufficiently com- 
prehend, or (ii) we consider them to be the 
records of unique direct experiences of men 
who had trained their powers of mental 
perception, by methods to which we have 
no access. 

Raja Gopal Chariar — Vaishnavite 
Reformers of India. 

(1) The spirit of Change run riot, means 
social chaos, wffiile the spirit of conserva- 
tism, in its extreme expression, means the 
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suppression of most ot the highest capa. 
cities of human nature 

Mackenzie— Hindu Fithic.^ 

(2) Uplo a time, the laws and the rule^ 
are helpful like the husk for the protection 
and the preserxation of the seed, but if not 
changed after a while, they become the 
clioking prison, impeding all growth 

Rn m Tirtha ^ 

What was previously progress, is now a 
retrogression. 

Andre Servier -Psycholoily of Islam. 

The recital of certain sacred words is not 
an act of worship. True w^orship consists 
in submission to His laws. 

Champat Rai. 

The truths of yesterday are often really 
the half-truths of today. 

Joad^Counter Attack from the East. 
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"Take due account of small things also'’ 
has come to mean in practice ^‘Concern 
yourself with these only”. As a conse- 
quence, trifles have become overwhelmingly 
important, and important matters have 
become trivial. 

Bhagucan Das — In Hindu Ethics- 
■{R. 

You live in time as well as in space 
Vou are descended from the ancient Rishis 
of India,' but you do not live in their age 
now. Do you ? Steam-engine, steam-ship, 
•telegraph, etc. are at you. You can no 
longer shut yourself oft from the present 
world. 

In this inconstant, transient world, you 
seek to perpetuate the rules and customs of 
the past which is no more. One who is look- 
ing behind w^hile he wants to walk forward^ 
must stumble at every step. 


Ram Tirth, 
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But if thou dost not overcome little and 
easy things, how will thou overcome harder 
thing ? 

Imitation of Christ, 

The pen, the sword and the plough 
(knowledge, power and wealth) naturally 
belong to the Brahmin, the Kshatriya and 
the Vaisya respectively. 

Govinda Das — Hindu Ethics,. 
uf^viW.IR 

It is the milk that strengthens the babe, 
so that it can digest more solid food 
later on. 

Esslement — Bahaulla. 

^ o . qifl 

In the early stages of development there 
is more tendency to yield to impulse from 
without, than to show a developed judgment, 
choosing a particular course, from within. 
Where the power of imitation is small, where 
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the judgment is untrained, where the reason 
is poor and little developed, where the self 
is unconscious of its high destiny, where 
he is chiefly moved by desires, that man is 
one whose Dharma is service. 

Annie Bcasant — Dharma. 

When Adam delved and Eve span 

Who was then the gentleman ?' 

'3 o . ft 

In a stupid nation the man of genius 
liecomes a god. Everybody worships him 
and nobody does his will. 

Bernard Shaw. 

1. What all the world-religions declare by 
inspiration and insight, history as it growv 
clearer, and science as its range extends, 
display as a reasonable and demonstrable 
fact, that men form one universal brother- 


(t. N. 4 
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hood; that they spring from one common 
origin, that their individual lives, their 
nations and races, interbreed and blend and 
go on to merge again, at last in one common 
human destiny, upon this little planet 
amidst the stars. 

There is need of a universal devotion of 
all men to one will. 

Wells — Outlines cf History. 

2. Diversity in point of view must inevi- 
tably exist. Every man has his particular 
way of responding to the world about him. 
There must therefore be differences in the 
fdlowers of even the same religion. Y<it 
with diversity, there may also be unity- 
We cannot indeed have differences without 
unity. The two cannot exist apart. The 
one requires and presupposes the other. 
And unity suffuses each of us, however 
much we differ. Our business must clearly 
be then to consolidate the unity. 

Hare — Religions of the Empire. 
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1. Jesus shows how the fatherhood of God 
implies the brotherhood of man, so that 
devotion to God iasu^s in the service of man, 

Mackenzie — Hindu Ethics, 

2. Love always makes for the realisation 
of unity. 

Mahahhagaoat — Heart (f the Gita, 

Furthermore, when one does not shew 
respect to Life in other bodies, one cannot 
also regard one’s own life as divine, since 
they are alike in all essential aspects. 

Champat Rai — Key of Knowledge, 

1. All of us are beginning to realise, 
that we live in the same street, and are on 
the same telephone ; some of us that we are 
lodged next door to one another, and can 
knock on the partitions ; a few^ that we are 
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all under the same rool, and all within arm s 
length and heart’s reach. 

Zwemer — A Muslim Seeker after God^ 1294. 

2 . Humanity yearns to he organised; 
yearns to create organic bonds between the 
people that cf)mpose it. 

Valye — ReOoliitwns in I slaw. 

'Ihe myriad forces are neutralising each 
other, 'rhere is no resultant force. Thou- 
sands of sects and classes, each trying to 
row the boat, in the pet direction of 
their own sweet whim. 'There is no regu- 
lar steering. Everybody should realise the 
need of Union. The national interest 
demands that, and in the interest of the 
whole, lies the interest of each unit. 

^ Ram Tirtha. 

Doubtless one should do all in his power 
to avoid acting under a mistake, but still 
there is a rule superior to this, which is, 
one must act. 
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The same Nature which has pointed out 
that the proper food for man is a fruit and 
nut diet, has pointed out living flesh to be 
the only diet of tigers and wolves. Where 
is the principle of mercy then in Nature? 

Champat Rai--The Key oj Knowledge- 

If our Idealism is to stand, it must con- 
.tain Realism within itself. If the spiiit is 
to live its own proper life, it can only be by 
annexing the territory of the flesh and 
establishing its own order there. 

Seth — Ethical Principles. 

This ought to be our endeavour to con- 
quer ourselves and daily to wax stronger 
and to make a further growth in holiness. 

Imitation of Christ, 
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CHAFIER X 

. iSTSi% ii 

Taking it for granted that there is a 
personal God, the universality of Religion 
gives proof, that in some measure at least, 
He has drawn near to men. 

Macnicol — Religion of Jesus. 

Love knows no rival. I’rue love never 
comes until the object of our love, becomes 
to us, our highest ideal. 

It may be that in many cases, th6 human 
love is misdirected or misplaced, but to the 
person who loves the thing he loves is 
always his own highest ideal. 

Vivekananda — Bhaktiyo^a. 

Deep down in every human heart, berteath 
social customs and philosophical specula- 
tions, deeper than race or Speech or thought 
itself, there persists an inextinguishable 
instinct that believes, and rejoices with 
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trembling to believe, that he is not -alone, 
because a great other of Himself is with 
him. This is the birth of Religion. 

M a cnicol— Religion oj Jesus. 

I know of one whom the world used to 
call mad, and this was his reply “My friends, 
the whole world is a lunatic asylum. Every 
one is mad after something, name, fame, 
woman or money. You are mad so am L 
I am mad afeer God. J think my madness 
is after all the best. ’* 

Vivehananda — Bhaktiyo^a. 

God, for man, is He, in whom man finds 
his SelUReaUsation. Whatever more He may- 
be, matters for us not at all. 

Miicnicol — Religion of Jesus. 

When a good man is afflicted, tempted or 
troubled WMth evil thoughts, then he under- 
standeth better the great need he hath of 
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God, without whom he perceiveth he can 
do nothing that is good. 

Imitation of Christ. 

Religious discourses of spiritual things 
do greatly further our spiritual growth, 
especially when persons of one mind and 
spirit be gathered together in God. 

Imitation of Christ. 

You cannot love until you know, and you 
cannot know until you love. 

Holley (Bahai). 

1. If man were a merely intellectual 
being, knowledge alone would suffice to 
bring him in full communion with Him, who 
is the truth. 

2. The work of the intellect is always 
negative, for it can only remove errors, and 
false beliefs. On the other hand what are 
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called our emotions and teelings, are more 
daring. 

Mahabhagavat — Heart of the Gita. 
3. Love is the intense longing for asso- 
ciation, the strong desire on the part of two, 
to become one and it may be after all, of all, 
to become merged in One. 

Vivekananda — Bhaktiyoia. 

R ? . irf^iSR 

. God and the Absolute are not two dis- 
parate entities, but God is the way in which 
the Absolute appears to and . is known 
by us, 

' From the side of man, God is the mode 
under which man represents to himself his 
experience of the Absolute^ 

From the side of Reality, God is an aspect 
of the Absolute in one of its infinite possi- 
bilities of relation. 

God is a symbol of reality, which is 
nevertheless a real symbol. 

Joad — Counter Attack from the East. 
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1. We are all trying to fix our love on 
something permanent, but do not succeed 

Lin^esa Maha Bha^avat — 

Heart of the Gita, 

2. One ot ithe most powerful factors ot 
religious life, its higher forms, is the need 
of man to find in this world of changing 
things, an imperishable essence^ to separate 
the eternal from the temporal, and to 
attach himself to the former. 

H ur^ranji — M uhammadanism^ 

AT 

1. There are many religions, but only 
one God, diverse ways, but only one goal. 

Nicholson — Studies in Islamic M:^sticism. 

2. The man who does not feel the Christ 
in Zarathustra or Buddha, does not really 
feel the Christ in Christ. 


Holley (Bahai). 
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OH 

3. All good men are of the same religion 
and they would know one another when the 
livery was off Penn. 

Zwenier ( A Muslim Seeker ajter GoJ). 

M r? 

The attempt of the Vaisnava to free 
Hinduism of all hut the purest form of 
worship of a single Diety, deserves to be 
appreciated. 

Raja Gopala Chairar — 

Vaisnavite Reformers. 

Tq^lf 

The Batak of Sumatra would often begin 
fiis prayer with a long repetition of the 
names of all the gods which he knows but 
was none the less oppressed by anxiety lest 
he should have omitted some mighty divi- 
nity. and so he would pray to the Gods t® 
pass on his desires to those whom he might 
have forgotten. 

Macdonald— Vital Forces in Christianity 

- * and Islam. 
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rfC. 

Character must profoundly affect belief. 
'I’he ideas of God, formed by a ^ood man 
may be right or wrong, those of a bad man 
must be wrong. 

Avebury — Peace and Happiness. 

Gradually man grows more moral than 
his gods. 

Banner jeeSastri — India, 

No man feels himself bad enough for an 
everlasting hell, none good enough for an 
ever-lasting heaven. 

Beasant — Life after Death. 

Now it is true, that the fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom, but it is like- 
wise true that it is only its beginning, 

Zwemer — The Moslem Doctrine of God. 
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Religion is the love of God, and not the 
fear of the devil. 

Aoebury — Peace and Happiness^ 

Mankind, in the depths ot its nature 
when civilised, and near the surface when 
uncivilised, knows instinctively, that the 
.hidden Thing, after which it is searching, 
is not a system of thought, but a reality of 
consciousness, not a Code, but a ?eing. 

Cousins — The Cultural Unity of Asia, 

We find misery in objects of hatred, and 
pleasure in objects of love, and therefore it 
follows that infinite happiness must be in 
that which is “ the eternal object of highest 
love 


Lingesh Mahabhagavat— 

The Heart of the Gita. 
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Philosophies are for the few. 

Religion is for the many. 

Mackenzie — Hindu Ethics. 

My cot is too small for two selves to find 
room therein. 

Jalaladd n Rumi, 

1. Freedom in the full sense of the term 
belongs only to the man, who loves God so 
perfectly, that his will is one with the 
Divine Will. In that unity of Feeling, the 
antithesis of Freedom and Necessity dis" 
appears. 

Nicholson — Personality in Saf sm. 

2. A moral truth does not remain a 
merely intellectual ayprehcnsicn, it rouses 
the emotions and demands expression 
through them, in action or in life. 


Seth, 
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Love is an emotion, not an exchange of 
goods, or bartering of property. It has 
nothing in common with the spirit of 
bargaining. 

Champ t Rai — Key of Knowledge. 

All knowledge is acquired by concentra- 
tion of mind, that is by fixing the mind ex- 
clusively on the particular subject of en- 
quiry. • So concentration may also be said 
to be the ideal. 

Mahabhagavat — Heart of the Gita. 

Forms vanish, rituals fly away, books are 
superseded, images, temples, churches, re- 
ligions, and sects, countries and nation- 
alities, all bondages fall off by their own 
nature from him who knows this love of 
God. 


Vioekananda — Bhaktiyoga. 
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Hallaj knew that the essence oi God is 
love, and that it is the essence of 1 ove to 
suffer without asking for reasons. 

Nicholson — Personality in Sijfism. 

‘‘ Give us this day our daily bread ” does 
not mean that one should put himself in 
the begging mood. That prayer means that 
everybody, be he a prince or a monarch, is 
to look upon all things around him, all the 
wealth and plenty, not as his, not as be- 
longing to him, but as God’s. 

Ram Tirtha 

The Perfect man not only journeys to 
God, but in, and with God. 

Nicholson — The Mystics of Islam. 

It is tedious to me often to read and hear 
many things. In Thee is all that I would 
have and can desire. 


Imitation of Christ. 



1. We can /ee/ as one, what we mus 
think as two. 

Nicholson — Personality^ in Sufism. 

2. There cannot be worship unless we 
admit duality, and yet there cannot be 
devotion unless we fix our gaze on one. 

Tagore. 

3. {a) 

All our duties are really His. We arc 
all doing His will here. We are merely 
His instruments. 

Mahahha^avat— Heart of the Gita. 

t ib) 

Just as a man opens his heart to his friend, 
and knows that the friend will never chide 
him for his faults, but will always try to 
help him, just as there is the idea of 
equality between him and his friends, *o 
equal love flows in and out between the 
worshipper and the friendly god. 

Vioekananda — Bhaktiyoga. 
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( C ) fll^q 

It is the strongest known to man! It is 
this love that shakes the whole nature of 
man, that runs through every atom of his 
being, makes him mad, makes him forget his 
own nature, transforms him. 

VioekananJa — Bhaktiyo^a, 

( d ) qrcSQq 

The child’s position is always that of the 
receiver, and out cf love f ir the child, the 
parents wdll give up their bodies a hundred 

times over. 

1 

Vivekannnda — Bhakti^o^a. 

Some recommend the worshipping of Gcd 
as one’s own child, so that there might 
remain no feeling cf awe or reverence to 
mar the fulness of love. 

Chnmpat Rai — The Key of Knowledge. 

( e ) 511;^ 

Ordinarily human love is seen to flourish 
only in place where it is returned. Where 
lo.ve/i3 not returned for love, cold indifference 
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is the natural result. There are however 
rare instances, in which we may notice love 
exhibiting itself even when there is no re- 
turn of love. 

V i Oekana nda — B haktiyo^a. 

1, I’he highest love has no narrow- 
ness of particularity about it. It is love 
universal, love without limits and bounds, 
love itself, absolute love. 

Vivekananda — Bhaktiyo^a, 

2. True love is not that which love for 
a few^ and a hatred for the rest. 

Champat Rai — Key cf Knowledge. 

fq.iT 

Only so far as personal relations are 
allowed to exist between the worshipper and 
his God, can that God be properly described 
as Personal. 

Such personal relations are excluded alike 
by extreme stress on the “immanence** 
(Pantheism-Jainism) its on the “transcen- 



dance” ( Agnosticism-Budhism) of the object 
of worship. 

Webb — God and Personality, p. 46. 

Religion, in its most general terms, is tin* 
coming together nt man and God. 

(The highest Religion accordingly is that 
which brings them together in the most 
intimate communion.) 

Macnicol — The Religion of Jesus. 

1. True knowledge of a person can only be 
acquired by means of affinity of character; 
and so Holiness is needed for the know^ 
ledge of the Holy one. 

Macnicol — Religion of Jesus. 

Personality has been defined as the 
capacity for fellowship — to think the same 
thoughts, to will the same purposes and be 
moved by the same feelings. 

Maenicol-^The Religion of Jesus, 
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Barriers exist only for the world of bodies. 
It is the privilege of minds to penetrate 
each other, without confusion with one an- 
other. In communion with God, we are 
one with Him, and yet maintain our person- 
ality. 

Ricardon — De Ideal. 

Trust in the grace of God who helpeth the 
humble, and humbleth those that are proud. 

Imitation of Christ. 

When the servant of God reckons his sin 
great, God reckons it small, and when he 
reckons it small, then God reckons it great 

Zwemer — Ghazali. 

AT 

The crown of love is “at-one-ness” and 
not “one-ness**, with the beloved. Realisa^ 
tion of one-ness would mark not the consu- 
mation, but the anihilation of love ; for love 
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can exist only between two beings. The 
one aims at realisation of unity, the other 
at attainment of union. 

Mackenzie — Hindu Ethics 

2 Morality is the medium of union, as 
well as of separation between man and God. 

The very surrender of the finite will to the 
Infinite, is itself an act of the will : neither 
morality, nor ethical religion is selfless or. 
impersonal. 

Seth — Ethical Principles. 


CHAPTER XI 

Truth revealed through pure reason, is 
incapable of bringing that fire of living 
convictions which personal revelation alone 
can bring. 


Iqbal. 
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If there is an indestructible moral indivi- 
duality which constitutes Self, which is the 
same when wielding the largest powers, 
and when it sits alone at the dark centre — 
which may even live under a double set of 
conditions at the same time — I see no meta- 
physical contradiction in the Incarnation, 

Hutton — Theological Essays. 

If Religion were a science or a Philosophy, 
ft communication of its laws would be suffici- 
ent. But it is much more than this ; it is a 
fellowship, a life. The revelation of religion 
is a revelation of personal qualities— of 
motions of the will and affections of the 
heart, which can only be known when they 
are seen guiding and governing a personal 
life. 


Macnicol — The Religion of Jesus. 
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%!I ^3 ^'^3 

Who can doubt the reality of the influence 
of the contemplation of the image of the sit- 
ting Buddha. Edkins talks even of Buddhis* 
tic idols of clay with “their customary 
expression of benevolence and thoughtful- 
ness”, Certain it is that Buddhist images 
have helped millions of suffering minds, to 
realise a feeling of resignation and fortitude. 

Widgery — Comparative Study of 

Religions. 

So long ‘as we are men, wo must worship 
Him in man, and as man. 

The Avatars are the teachers of afl 
teachers, the highest manifestation of God 
through man. We cannot see God except 
through them — except through these human 
manifestations. 

Vivekananda — Bhaktiyoga. 
^ Jit 

“The revelation in Jesus” says Mr. Lucas, 
“has shown us not only God, as he has 
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manitested himself in human life, but it 
has also shown us man, as conceived by 
divine mind. He has shown us of what hu- 
manity is capable of. when its life is lived, 
not in isolation or opposition to God, but in 
harmony with Him.” 

Champat Rai — The Key of Knowledge. 

The synthesis of all the highest ideals of 
beauty, of sublimity and of power, gives us 
•the completest conception of the loving and 
the loveable God. 

Vivekananda-~B haktiyoga . 


CHAPTER XU 

1. Knowledge of Philosophy is necessary, 
“ lest the hold of the highest moral ideas on 
the mind, should be weakened from apparent 
lack of intellectual justification 

Seth, 
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, 2. It is inevitable that Philosophy should 
assert its power. Religion has to conform 
itself to current philosophy. 

O'Leary —Arabic Thought. 

3. People will not continue indefinitely 
to work with inconsistent conceptions. 

Mackenzie — Hindu Ethics. 

Ihe tendency in some text-books of 
Ethics is to regard ethical experience, as 
something that can be studied by itself,, 
without reference to the wider implications 
of the huniJn life. Some psychological 
analysis is deemed suflicient as a basis for 
the whole ethical structure, and the relatioA 
of Ethics to Religion on the one hand, and 
to Metaphysics on the other hand is dealt 
with .summarily, as if the problems of the 
reality and the nature cf the human soul, 
and its relation to God, were not in the 
highest degree determinative cf the lilies 
which human conduct should follow. 

Mackenzie — Hindu Ethics. 
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3TT<WT 

I cannot conceive a feeling, a thought Of 
volition, as mine, without conceiving it as 
referred to a permanent identical self. 

Mjrtineu. 

He to whom all things are one, he who 
reduceth all things in one, may enjoy a 
quiet mind and remain peaceable in God. 

• Imitation of Christ. 

By knowledge we tend to the many, by 
religion we tend to unity. 

Emerson. 

The speculation of Jinists (Jnana-Yoga) 
apprehended (Essence) in all being, 

that of the Buddhists (Karma-Yoga), “Bc- 
comini" {changes) in all apparent being. 

Oldenberg. 
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Desiring or hating, feeling happy or 
miserable, and performing other similar 
functions, the mind is itself subject to 
constant fluctuations; for it grows, deve- 
lopes, and decays. These changes of the 
mind, no less than those cf the body, are 
the objects of the knowledge of a something 
which must be itself changeless. 

The changes of the mind and the changes 
of the body, act and re-act on each other, 
but stand ever separate from their cogniser. 

That which subsists all changes of the 
mind, and recognises all such changes, is a 
witness unaffected by them, must be itself 
changeless, and this enduring i spect of 
ourselves is what is known as Atman or 
Kshetrajna, 

Lingesa Mahabhagavat- 

Heart of the Bhagavat Gita. 

<cv. 

1. There can be no moral life without a 
limit. There can be no duty unless there is 
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d disobedience avoided. Iherefore there 
hangs in the Garden of Eden, the fruit of 
the forbidden tree. 

Macnicol-The Religion of Jesus. 

2. A self-conscious being cannot possibly 
be, or become good by the determination of 
another. And in this sense, we may say, 
than it is impossible even for God to create 
a good spirit, a spirit which is good, apart 
from its own will, or good except by the 
overcoming of the evil, within and without 
it. From this point of view we can say that 
•evil is essentially involved in the existence 
of finite. spirits and that even divine power 
could not prevent it, if God wa,g to be the 
father of Spirits, who could share in His 
own life. For a spiritual Kingdom is neces- 
sarily a Kingdom of Freedom. 

Caird-Evolution of Theology. 

v®. 

In th( ught which is true, man does not 
think what he wishes, but what he must, 
what the nature of the reality compels him 
to think. 

Widgery. 
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The essence of Kshetra is to be changing. 
Kshetrajna, to be the perceiver of this 
change, must itself be changeless. 

But it is within our experience that 
Kshetrajna or Purusa has also the knack 
of identifying himself with pleasure, pain 
or with some one modification of the mind. 

This double aspect (f the Kshetrajna it is 
important to remember ; for from this cir- 
cumstances, Vedanta deduces a valuable 
corollary. 

According to Vedanta, the soul is by 
nature pure and happy, but gets into sorrow 
or suffering by its identification with 
Piakriti or change. 

Jnana Yoga therefore preaches that the 
self is always free, and bondage is nothing 
but this ignorance or identification with 
Prakriti, 

I’his is the most logical position about the 
Self or Soul, for the Soul cannot be both 
bound and free at the same time. 
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It it is bound, that is, it its nature is to 
reap sweet and bitter fruits, it this be its 
essential nature, then nothing can make it 
free. 

M ahabha^aoat- H eart of the Gita 

As the lightning sleeps in the dew-drop, 
so in the simple and transparent unity ot 
self-consciousness, there is held in equili- 
brium. that vital antagonism of opposites, 
>vhich as the opposition of thought and 
things, cf mind and matter, of spirit and 
nature, seems to rend the world acunder. 

Cuirti — H egel. 

. JIT ^ -4 

The mere fact that we know that there is 
a thing, however unknowable be its attri- 
butes, removes it from the category ( f the 
unknowable or unknown. 

Champat Rat-Key of Knowledge. 

The God of Neo-platonism is imm^inent as 
well as transcendant, “As being the cause 
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of all things, it is everywhere. As being 
other than all things, it is no where.'’ 

Whittackers — Neo-Platonism . 

1. The categorical quality of the impera- 
tive of morality is founded on the absolute 
worth of that nature whose law it is. 

2. Conscience is not only a safe guide, 
but a witness we cannot influence or remove. 

A Vebiiry. 

I ^Tci: 3 

The Absolute is each appearance, but it 
is not any^one as such. Appearance without 
Reality would be impossible, for what then 
could appear ? And Reality without appea*-- 
ancc would be nothing, for there certainly 
is nothing outside appearance. 

Bradley — Appearance and Reality. 
? o q^i 

We cannot conceive of two infinities. It 
follows that the reality behind all Pheno- 
mena is one and the same. 

Mahahha^avat — Heart of the Bhagavat 

Gita. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Granted that the Buddha does not know 
the number of the insects and the plants in 
the woiid; what does that matter? He 
knows, and he alone was able to impart to 
us, saving truth. 

r antra Vartika. 

. The highest bliss is to be obtained only 
if we can learn by self-analysis that there 
is something immortal and perfect in us. 
Only then can we cease to fear death and 
to be troubled by vain desires. 

Mahabhaiavat-H eart of the Gita, 

We now see why it was that man was 
forbidden to eat the fruit of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and bad. 

Why do you want to distinguish between 
good and evil ? What is there to distinguish 

G. N. 5 
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at all ? The Self or Soul alone is everlasting 
and eternal and it is the self which counts. 
All the rest is an illusion of names and 
forms. What is the use of your knowledge of 
good and evil, when there is neither good 
nor evil? 

Champat Roi~Key of Knowledge. 

Activity is more than life. There is no- 
thing to suggest, that the acquisition of any 
particular object must bring with it, the ter- 
mination of the demand on ethical activity. 

Mohit Sen^Elements of Moral Philosophy ^ 

He abides, though his experience changes, 
and his happiness must, just because it is 
his, be permanent and abiding as the Self 
whose happiness it is. 

Seth-Ethical Principles. 

r\7{ Jii?n 

The beginning of all evil temptations is 
inconstancy of mind, and small confidence 
in God. 
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For as a ship without a helm is tossed to 
and fro with the waves, so the man who is 
remiss, and apt to leave his purpose, is 
many ways tempted. 

Imitation of Christ, 

For each being, that alone can be a good, 
which belongs to it ; and the only thing that 
belongs to man, is mind or reason. 

Seth-Ethical Principles, 

Nevertheless man is ever struggling for 
freedom. On the one hand. Nature is forc- 
ing man to be her slave, on the other hand 
man is fiercely fighting against her, with a 
deep rooted conviction that he is sure to be 
the master in the end. If there is any 
ingrained belief in us all, it is the idea of 
freedom. Nature wants man incessantly to 
work, and at the same time man’s heart 
yearns for it. 

Mahabhagaoat-Heart of the Gita, 
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^ o . Jl 

Take to your work, not as a plodding 
labourer, but like "a noble prince, for plea- 
sure's sake, as useful exercise, as happy 
play or merry game. 

Ram Tirtha. 

Feel no responsibility, ask for no reward. 
All authority should be subservient to you. 
You are your own authority. 

Ram Tirtha, 

If a man has really attained deliverance, 
he will have “died to sin**. He will- no 
longer follow after evil, for evil actions;) will 
have ceased to have any attraction for him. 

Mackenzie — Hindu Ethics, 

^ flt 

“Fools start back in terror, and put a 
garland of flowers around thy neck, Oh 
Mother, and then call Thee “ Merciful. ’* 
Only by the worship of the Terrible can the 
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Terrible itself be overcome ; and immorta- 
lity gained. The heart mu6t become a cre- 
mation ground-pride, selfishness, desire, all 
burnt to ashes. Then and then alone, will 
the mother come. ” 

As he spoke, the underlying egoism of the 
worship that is devoted to the kind God, 
to the Providence, the Consoling Divinity, 
without a heart for God in the Earthquake, 
or [God in the volcano, overwhelmed the 
listener. One saw[thaCsuch worship is at the 
bottom,' as the Hindu calls it, merely “Shop- 
keeping” and one realised the infinitely 
greater boldness and truth of the teaching, 
that. God. manifests through evihas well as 
through good. One saw that the true atti- 
tude of;xniind:;and [will, that are not to be 
baffled by the personal self, was in fact that 
determination, in thc^stern words’of .Swami 
Vivekananda “ to seek^'death, not life, to 
hurl oneself upon the sword’s point, to be- 
come one with^theiTcrrible-fpr’ever more.” 

Nivedita — The Master as I Saw Him. 
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^ 3^*1 af^•^ 

Who hinders and troubles thee more than 
the unmortified affections of thine own 
heart ? 

Imitation of Christ. 

If you are poor, enjoy that as a fun ; if 
you are rich, enjoy the fun of being rich; 
if dangers come, it is also a good fun ; if 
happiness comes, there is more good fun. 

Vivekananda — Bhaktiyoga. 

Most pe9ple are turned pale, driven into 
the corner by the word “Duty**. Duty, like 
a bugbear, haunts them, goes on thrashing 
them,, leaves them no rest or time, is always 
upon them. Such hurrying slaves — nay, 
machines — of Duty, lose in power what they 
gain in speed. Allow not the sense of duty, 
to throw you off the balance, or damp your 
spirits. Remember that all duty is, after 
all, imposed on you by yourself. Ultimately 
you are your own master. 


Ram Tirtha. 
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H 'K. 5iT;q5| 

Duty implies antagonism and resistance. 
But the action of the perfect, so far as they 
are perfect, is natural. 

Seth — Ethical Principles. 
Hv. Jit 

The functioning of Will for a definite pur- 
pose, is the work of a finite being. Iswara 
is willing, but willing to no definite purpose. 
It must necessarily be an expression in 
‘delight, for bliss is its soul, delight the 
expression. 

Sarkar — Comparative Studies in 
Vedantism. 

What is work ? Intense work, according 
to Vedanta, is rest. Here is a paradoxical 
statement, a startling statement, “Work is 
rest”. 

All true work is rest, that is what Vedanta 
preaches. The greatest worker, when he is 
at the height of his work, when he is doing 
his best, mark him, in the eyes of others, he 
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is engaged in strenuous efforts, but examine 
him from his own standpoint, he is no 
doer. Just as to the eyes of ^he distant 
observers, the rainbow contains beautiful 
colours, examine it on the spot there arc 
no colours of any kind present therein. 

Ram Tirtha. 

\ o. af^: T^aaiiiTfq 

Observe that even the Will in your works, 
is not yours, but Nature’s. 

Aarobindo — Essays on the Gita, ^ 

^ 

They seem to move and act, but they do 
not. For they transcend will and its opera- 
tions, and understand the demand of false 
individuality, not belonging to his being as 
a transcendent consciousness. 

Sarkar — Comparative Studies in 
Vedantism, 

We work not because it is our duty to 
work, but ibecause it is our privilege ta 
work. 

Mahabhagavat — Heart of the Gita. 
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^ Y, snf%; 

Laugh and the world laughs with you. 

Weep and you weep alone. 

For this brave old earth 
Must borrow its mirth. 

It has sorrow enough of its own. 

W incox- 


The Self dimly perceives, that the plea- 
sures and pains, however necessary they 
may be for the expression of the life, are 
not necessary to its existence-as-the “l** 
for it feels that the “ 1 in it, remains the 
same, though pleasure and pain may vary. 

Stray Thoughts' on the Bhagavat Gita. 

Though Christ a. thousand times and 

more 

In Bethlehems shall. be born 
If heiis'not^born^within* thyself 

Thy soul is still forlorn. 

Champat Rai. 
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The moral law cannot have any particular 
content. Every external end is empirical 
and could give rise only to a hypothetical 
imperative. We should only be entitled to 
say that if we seek that end. we are bound 
to act in a particular way. Since the moral 
imperative is categorical, it cannot be 
derived from the consideration of any end 
outside of the will of the individual. I'he 
absolute imperative of duty has no reference 
to any external ends to which the will is 
directed, bat simply to the right direction 
of the will itself. There is nothing good in 
the world but the good will. 

Mackenzie — The Manual of Ethics. 

The form of reason, without the content 
of action is empty. The content of action 
without the form of reason, is blind. 

Seth — Ethical Principles. 
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9<(i 

Cease to regard your works as your own. 
As you have abandoned the fruits of your 
works, so you must surrender the work also 
to the Lord of Action and Sacrifice. 

Aarohindo — Essays on the Gita. 
cio. 

It may be stated now that in the Upani- 
sada, deliverance is the outcome not simply 
of belief or knowledge of a purely academic 
kind, but of a knowledge which is an atti- 
tude or activity of the whole self, 

Mackenzie — Hindu Ethics, 
6 » . mu: #515511. 

The Specific gravity of man, being less 
than that of water, he will keep floating on 
the surface. But ordinary human beings 
lose their balance of mind, and by their 
very struggle to float, get drowned. So often- 
times the very unrest for future success, 
causes failure. 


Kam Tirtha, 
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2. We arc required to see that our ener- 
gies are not frittered away, by thinking of 
little temporary gains. 

Mahabhagavat. 

There is great spiritual danger in think, 
ing that the world is in need of our help. 

The world in fact neither makes towards 
infinite progress, nor is it going awfully 
backwards. It will be just where it is, and 
will go on without us. To think that the 
world is bad and is waiting for our .help is 
absurd. God has created it for a purpose 
and it is perfectly well adapted for that 
purpose. It does in no way stand in need 
of us. But we should think it a privilege to 
be allowed to work here. 

Mahabhagavat — Heart of the Gita. 

Labour actuated by Love, can it be called 
labour ? Nay it is entertaining play. 

Ram Tirtha. 
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Inspitc of our efforts, the world will al- 
ways be the same, on the whole. It is our 
impertinence to seek anything, but one’s 
own salvation. 

Mahabhagaoat — Heart of the Gita. 

^1 Tf 

“ Having nothing to do, be always doing” 
•urns up the Vedantic teaching. 

Ram Tirtha. 


^ 55T^ : € g 55li5 

The true individual cannot be Tost in the 
Vrorld ; it is the world that is lost in him. 

Nicholson — Secrets of the Self. 

If you have built castles in the air, your 
work need not be lost ; that is where they 
should be. Now put the foundations under 
them. 


Thoreau. 
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The envelope by which we try to protect 
life, checks its expansion. 

Radha Krishnan — 

The Hindu View of Life. 

The mind naturally entertains a feeling 
of hatred for all those, who impose restric- 
tion of some kind or other on it. The emo- 
tion of loyalty is thus opposed to the inmost 
nature of the heart. Luckily enough, there 
is a single exception to this rule, it is fur- 
nished by love. 

Champat Rai — Key of Knowledge, 

1. Hallaj appreciates Pharaoh. When 
Pharaoh said, that he was not aware of any 
God for the Egyptians but himself, what he 
meant is that he was the only person in the 
country who had attained to this esoteric 
knowledge of the identity of the creator 
with the created. 

Mar^oliouth — Early Development 
of Muhammadanism. 
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2. Before Abraham was, I am. 

John VIlI-^55-9. 

=^^Tfil 

It was I who raised the Sun 

from out the Sea, 

The Moon began her changeful 

course with Me. 

Goethe. 

o o . 

The entire object of true education is to 
make people, not merely do the right 

things, but enjoy the right things 

not merely industrious but to love industry. 
• Ram Tirtha. 

f ^51 

Character and activity are inseparable. 
Character is a habitual activity. 

But the ethical activity which is identi- 
cal with character, is not properly regarded 
as productive of anything beyond itself. It 
is its own end, and exceeding great reward. 

Seth-^Ethical Principles. 
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I m 

Even in God, there is nothing better than 
the best. 

Macnicol. 


CHAPTER XIV 

Y. q 5 

Religion means no more than Philosophy 
applied to everyday life. 

Mahabhagawat-H eart of the Gita. 

1. Right conduct is, in the highest sensfc 
of the term, reasonable conduct. Now, Locke 
has pointed out that the proper way of 
determining what such reasonable conduct 
is, would be to ask what would be the con- 
duct of an ideal moral person. In other 
words, the moral standard is primarily the 
perfect person. 

Wheeler-Elementary Course of Ethics. 
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2. In the last analysis, the object of 
man’s choice is a certain type of Self-hood. 
The question therefore comes up, which 
among the possible selves, is the true or the 
ideal Self. 


Seth, 


3. Does not every time man feel that he 
is made higher, by doing reverence to one 
who is really above him ? No nobler or more 
blessed feeling dwell in man’s heart. And 
to me it is very cheering to consider, that 
j\o sceptical logic, or general triviality, 
insincerity and aridity of time, can destroy 
this noble inborn loyalty and worship that 


is in man. 

Carlyle, 

While hatred separates, love unites. Love 
is the power that binds together and effec- 
tively destroys fear. 
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The course of love is an ever- widening 
circle of friends. 

History teaches us the important lesson, 
that it is love which builds, establishes, and 
makes secure, and hatred which disunites, 
disperses, and destroys. 

Champat Rai-The Key of Knowledge, 

<: . 

Not that one should consider another as 
an enemy, and then put up with him, and 
be forbearing towards him. This is hypo- 
crisy and not real love. Nay, rather, you 
must see your enemies as friends, your ill- 
wishers as well-wishers and treat them 
accordingly. 

Esslement (Bahaulla and the New Era) 

2. To be oppressed by the presence of 
others is the greatest blasphemy against 
the only God. 

Ram Tirtha, 

■<». sTuqaa: 

As long as we allow our grievances and 
injustices to rankle in our heart, our 
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failures and disappointmentB to torment 
our mind, our sins and transgressions to 
haunt us like ghosts — we must be on a sure 
road to mental assylum or a miserable death. 

If thou thinkest that thou understandest 
and knowest much, know also that there 
may be many things more which thou 
knowest not- 

Imitation of Christ. 

Amongst western writers the impression 
has been common that Hinduism* is essen- 
tjally pessimistic. This appears radically 
false. The discontent with the transitory, 
is the counterpart of a deeper faith in a 
worthier experience of the Eternal. 

Wid^ery-Comparative Study of Religions. 

Desire to be familiar with God alone and 
His Angels, and avoid the acquaintance of 
men. 
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We must have charity towards all, but 
familiarity with all is not expedient. 

Imitation of Christ. 

Whatever may be the permanent value of 
the metaphysical conclusions to which the 
sages of ancient India attained, the type 
and the attitude of the mind, which for- 
mulated the conclusions, is ever more 
valuable than the conclusions formulated. 

Griswold -God Varuna in Rigveda, 

One should raise oneself above himself, 
not above bthers. 

So with the man who has daily inured 
himself to habits of concentrated attention, 
energetic volition and self-denial in un- 
necessary things. He will stand like a 
tower, when everything rocks round him, 
and when his softer fellow mortals are 
winnowed like chaff in the blast. 

Mairhead'^Elements of Ethics. 
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We are all frail, but thou oughtest to 
esteem none more frail than thyself. 

Thou knowest not how long thou shalt be 
rble to remain in good estate. 

Imitation of Christ. 

R\. 51 ^f5ct 

1. You cannot fence out anybody, with- 
out first fencing in yourself. 

Rama Tirtha. 

2. The test of Ahimsa is absence of 
Jealousy. Any man may do a good ^deed or 
make a 'good gift, on the spur of the 
moment, or under the pressure of some 
superstition or priest-craft, but the; real 
lover of mankind is he, who is jealous of 
none. 

Vivekananda’-Bhakti Yoia. 

The opinions which others have of us 
does not matter much. But the opinion we 
have of ourselves is much more important. 

Avehur^-Peace and Happiness. 
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1. Turn thy eyes unto thyself, and 
beware thou judge not the deeds of other 
men. In judging of others a man laboureth 
in vain, often erreth, and easily sinneth ; 
but in judging and discussing of himself, he 
always laboureth fruitfully. 

Imitation of Christ, 

2 . If we had no faults, we would not 
take so much pleasure in noting those of 
others. 

La Rochefoucauld* 

‘^Religion*’ said Lactantius, “is to be 
defended by dying ourselves, not by killing 
others.*’ 

Avehury^Peace and Happiness, 

^ ^ W ST 

Those who profess to despise the good 
opinion of others, seldom deserve it. 

Avebury. 

If it is wrong sometimes to give, it is 
never wrong to forgive. 

Avebiiry^Peace and Happiness, 
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When an electrically charged body comes 
not in contact, but only in proximity with 
another body, the result in the second body 
is what they call a change by induction i. e. 
say quite the opposite kind of electricity is 
generated. It is the actual contact that 
brings about a kindred change. 

So when you want to settle matters 
through reasoning and logic, while the glass 
partition of caste-feeling and race-feeling 
do not let the hearts unite, you come in 
dangerous proximity. The result produced 
i$ quite the opposite of what you desire to 
effect. 

Love might hope where reason would des- 
pair. 

Ram Tirtha. 

Yo. ll’i 

Decency is indecency’s conspiracy of 
silence. 

Bernard Shaw. 
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Many secretly seek themselves in what 
they do, and know it not. 

They seem to live in good peace of mind, 
when things are done according to their 
will and opinion, but if things happen other- 
wise than they desire, they are ‘ straightway 
moved and much vexed. 

Imitation of Christ. 

Yv. qr ^ 

Keeping the body in active struggle and 
the mind in rest and love, means salvation 
from sin and sorrow, right in this. life. 

Ram Tirtha. 

While the good man accepts evil so far as 
it is God’s Ordinance, he does not willingly 
consent to it so far as it proceeds from his 
own lusts and passions. 

Nicholson. 

Y<i. ^1% 5^3 

To love God and make oneself loved by 
Him, to love one’s neighbours and make one- 
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self loved by them, this is morality and 
religion. In both the one and the other, 
love is everything — end, beginning, and 
middle (Joubert). 

Avebury- Peace and Happiness. 

1. If none of the experiences of life are 

truly evil, since they cannot touch the 
soul, that has steeled itself in an armour of 
indifference, least of all is that an evil, 
which is’no experience itself. Seth. 

2. Conquest of death means* the con- 
c|^cst of the fear of death. Fear is due to 
attachment. Detachment is immortality. 

\ o . 

Humanity will enter into a new phase of 
life, as different from the old, as the butter- 
fly is from the caterpillar, or the bird from 
the egg. 


Esslement. 
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H 1 . 3Tfvi'4Tq3 

The main object of religion is not to get 
a man into heaven, but to get heaven into 
him. 

Avebur^-Peace and Happiness. 

Live in the body as if you had no body. 

Abdul Baha. 

The mind when it becomes an object of 
continued observation, has the “trick** of 
being quite calm in time. When this calm- 
ness of mi;nd is secured, we can realise our- 
selves as we are. 

MahabhagVat-H eart of the Bhagavat Gita, 

By the exercise of deep contemplation 
and devotion, the Yogin claims that the 
mind can be developed into a still higher 
state, where the mental states reach such a 
fineness, that the mind knows without 
reasoning, feels without passion, and wills 
without egoism. 

Mahabhagavat — Heart of the Bhagavat Gita> 
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-io. aw 

The sphota is the material of all words, 
yet it is not any definite word in its fully 
formed state. That is to say, if all the 
peculiarities that distinguish one word from 
another be removed, then what remains will 
be the sphota. 

The sphota has one word as its only possi- 
ble symbol, and this is ^ (om). 

All articulate sounds are produced in the 
space within the mouth, beginning with the 
root of the tongue and ending in^the lips. 
The throat sound is and H is the last lip 
• sound, and ^ exactly represents the rolling 
forward of the impulse which begins at the 
root of the tongue till it ends in the lips. 

Vivekananda — Bhaktiyoga. 

And we very willingly talk and think of 
those things which we most love or desire, 
or of those which we feel most contrary 
into us. 

Imitation of Christ. 
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We build our future 

thought by thought 
For Good ]'or*Bad and know it not 
Thought is another name for fate 
Choose then thy destiny 
and wait. 

Absolute Monism leaves room, neither for 
worship nor for moral] freedom. ' This was 
Sakya Muni’s criticism of Adwaitai 

His dharma is not only’a way of conduct, 
it has inTt the germ of a true theism. For 
it maintains that* the world is morally 
ordered,. that- human life is a reality/ ^and 
that the metaphysicaFMonism of the Upa- 
nisads is a delusion. 

Saanders — Gospel of Asia. 

God is a symbol in which religion cogni- 
ses the Absolute. 
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All religion is symbolic, and symbolism 
is excluded from religion only when religion 
itself perishes. 

RaJha Krishnan — 

An Idealist View of Life. 

The doctrine of the return of the way- 
ward sinner to God, is described by 
Dr. Kohler as the brightest gem among the 
teachings of Judaism. 

Forgiveness is not necessarily the re- 
mission of the punishment, but tl^e removal 
of the consciousness of alienation from God, 
felt by the sinner, aware of the nature of 
his guilt. 

Widf^ery. 

1. But how does Satwa become a chain ? 
It so becomes, because it is a principle of 
limited and limiting knowledge, and of a 
happiness which depends upon right follow- 
ing, or attainment of this and that object, or 
on particular states of the mentality. 
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I’he soul Concentrates it consciousness on 
the lower and the outward action of life, 
imprisons itself in the form of these things, 
and becomes oblivious of its own greater 
consciousness, and unaware of the free 
power and scope of the liberating Purusa. 

AurobinJo — Essays on the Gita. 

2. It is a common remark that moral 
codes change from “Do not to “Do*' 
and from this to “Be**. A Mosaic code 
may atteippt to regulate the specific acts of 
life : Christianity says “ Be ye perfect 

Dewey. 

3. To be beyond good and evil is to cease 
to be a person, and personality is the 
central concept in Ethics as in Religion. 

Sounders^Gospel for Asia, 

Non-hatred and other qualities will be a 
habit requiring no effort but no longer will 
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they be virtues to be acquired by conscious 
exertion. 

Mahabhagavat — 

Heart of the Bhagaoat Gita. 

1. The lower consciousness is stimulated 
to activity by impulses coming from outside 
itself (physical needs). The Higher consci- 
ousness is stimulated to activity by motion 
initiated within (Ideal). 

. Annie Beasant --Dharma. 

2. It 'is not true as is commonl;^ assumed, 
that happiness is only pleasure raised to a 
higher power, by an arithmetical process 
of multiplication or addition. Pleasure is 
the feeling which accompanies the satisfac- 
tion of particular desires. Happiness is the 
feeling which accompanies the sense, that 
apart from the satisfaction of momentary 
desires, and even in spite of the pain of 
refusal, or failure to satisfy them, the self 
as a whole is being realised. 
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It may be well to state, that to advance 
another step and call it Blessedness, is less 
misleading still. 

Blessedness may be defined as the feeling 
of pleasure which accompanies modes of 
conduct, in which an existing harmony is 
sacrificed to a higher conception of what a 
true harmony implies — in other words in 
which the self as static, is sacrificed to the 
self as progressive, 

Muirhead — Elements of Ethics. 

1. We can only have the highest happi- 
ness such as goes along with being a great 
man — by having wise thoughts, and much 
feeling for the rest of the world as well as 
ourselves ; and this sort of happiness often 
brings so much pain with it, that we can 
only tell it from pain, by its being what we 
would choose before everything else, be- 
cause our souls see it is good. 

George Eliot, 
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2. Christianity insists that if the attitude 
is right, suffering leads to an increase in 
love, and that in the experience of this lovct 
the suffering is transcended. 

Wid^ery-Comparative Study of Religions. 

? ?o. 

It is not the fact of existence which is 
the evil in the eyes of the Jain as, it is life 
which is bad; and Nirvana with them is not 
the annihilation of the soul, but rather its 
deliverance and its entry into a blessedness 
that has no end. ^ 

Barth-Religions of India, 

CHAPTER XV 

He that followeth Me, 

Walketh not in darkness. 

John 8 12. 

Let therefore our chiefest endeavour be, 
to meditate upon the life of Jesus Christ. 

Imitation of Christ. 


G. N.6 
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In varying degrees, every man needs to 
make use of all the means, though for some 
men one path, and for others other paths 
will lead-most surely, to redemption and 
peace. 

M ohab ha ^aOat- Heart oj the Gita. 

But whosoever would fully and feelingly 
understand the words of Christ, must 
endeavour to conform his life wholly to the. 
life of Christ, 

Imitation of Christ. 

Though scholars may not accept these as 
the authentic words of Jesus of history, we 
are free to accept them as those of Eternal 
Christ, speaking through a human friend, 
who meditates aloud, and who is often 
unconscious, if it is he, or his Lord who 
speaks. 

Saunders-The Gospel for Asia. 
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v> Y. fHila 

In order to act, the Self must also feel 
and know. 

Seth, 
o . 

The missionary spirit is the one expres- 
sion of the desire for unity, and one who 
believes his religion is morally bound to 
preach it. 

Widfiery-Comparative Study of Religion. 

The historian of Philosophy must approach 
Ms task, not as a mere philologist, or even 
as a scholar, but as a philosopher who uses 
his scholarship as an instrument to wrest 
from words, the thoughts that underlie 
them. 


Radha Krishnan-lndiun Philosophy . 
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9- 25 

3-22 

= 

4-105 


Gita = Panchadasi 
3-23 = 4-106 

3-24 = 4-107 

3-25 = 9- 75 

3-26 = 9- 24 

3-27 = 13- 60 
3-28 = 13-61 
3-29 = 9- 22 

3-30 = 10-103 
3-31 = 15- 56 
3 -32 = 15- 57 
3-33 = 4 69 

3-34 = 5- 16 

3-35 = 6- 65 

3-36 = 3- 1 

3-37 = 3- 3 

3-38 = 3- 4 

3-39 =3-5 
3-40 = 3- 6 

3-41 = 3- 7 

3-42 = 8- 78 

3-43 s 8- 79 
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Gita 


Chapter IV 
Panchadasi Gita 


Panchadaai 

4- 1 


11- 

1 

4-22 

= 

13 - 74 

4 - 2 

= 

11- 

2 

4-23 


5-104 

4 3 

= 

11- 

3 

4-24 

= 

10- 75 

4- 4 

= 

11- 

4 

4-25 

= 

4- 93 

4- 5 

=3 

11- 

5 

4-26 

3= 

4- 94 

4- 6 

= 

11- 

6 

4-27 

= 

4- 95 

4- 7 

:3 

11- 

7 

4-28 

= 

4- 96 

4 8 

S3 

11- 

8 

4-29 

S3 

4- 97 

4- 9 

S5 

11- 

9 

4-30 

= 

4- 98 

4-10 

SS- 

10- 

33 

4-31 

33 

4-99 + 2-14 

4-11 

=; 

10- 

34 

4-32 

= 

*4-100 

4-12 


10- 

35 

4-33 

= 

13 27 

4-13 


13- 

54 

4-34 

s= 

8- 8 

4-14 

S3 

13- 

53 

4-35 

= 

8- 2 

4-15 


6- 

111 

4-36 

3S 

13- 4 

4-16 


6- 

1 

4-37 

=3 

13- 5 

4-17 


6- 

2 

4-38 

= 

8- 68 

4-18 

= 

13- 

82 

4-39 

= 

8- 69 

4-19 

s; 

■5- 

5 

4-40 

s= 

8- 70 

4-20 

ss 

13- 

56 

4-41 

S3 

13- 84 

4-21 

SS 

13- 

57 

4-42 

S3 

9-110 
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CHAPTER V 


Chapter V 

Gita = Panchadasi Gita ssPanchadaai 
5 - 1 = 4 4 5 -16 = 2 - 66 

5 - 2 = 4 - 12 5-17 = 8 -^ 10 

5 - 3=5 - 31 5-18 = 6 - 75 

5-4 = 4 - 9 5-19 = 6 - 76 

5 - 5 = 4 - 10 5-20 = 14 - 42 

5 - 6 = 4 - 16 5-21 = 3 - 20 

5 - 7 = 6-72 5-22 = 3 - 27 

5 - 8 = 13 - 58 5-23 = 3-100 

5 - 9 = 13 - 59 5-24 = 3 - 32 

5-10 = 9-109 5-25 = 6 - 84 

5-11 = 13 - 85 5-26 = 14 - 74 

5-12 = 5-103 5-27 = 14 - 60 

5-13 = 13-62 5-28 = 14 - 61 

5-14 = 13-63 5-29 = 10 - 4 

5-15 = 2 - 65 


Chapter VI 

Gita = Panchadasi Gita = Panchadasi 

6-1 = 9-2 6-3 = 13-77 

6-2 = 4-11 6-4 = 13-78 
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6 - 5 

= 

8 - 58 

6-27 

= 

14 - 67 

6 - 6 


8 - 59 

6-28 

= 

14 - 68 

6 - 7 

= 

14 - 20 

6-29 

= 

6 - 67 

6 - 8 

= 

14 - 14 

6-30 

= 

10 - 6 

6-9 


6 - 77 

6-31 

= 

9 - 71 

6-10 

= 

14 - 55 

6-32 

= 

6 - 74 

6-11 

= 

14 - 56 

6-33 

= 

7 - 1 

6-12 

= 

14 - 57 

6-34 

r= 

2 - 43 

6-13 

= 

14 - 58 

6-35 

= 

2 - 49 

6-14 

= 

14 - 59 

6-36 

=: 

2 - 50 

6-15 

S= 

14-110 

6-37 

s= 

14 - 92 

6-16 


14 - 69 

6-38 

= 

14 - 93 

6-17 

= 

14 - 70 

6-39 

=» 

14 - 94 

6-18 

= 

13 - 31 

6-40 

= 

14 - 95 

6-19 


14 - 65 

6-41 

= 

14 - 98 

6-20 

= 

14-106 

6-42 

= 

14 - 99 

6-21 

= 

14-107 

6-43 


14-100 

6-22 

= 

14-108 

6-44 

= 

14-101 

6-23 

= 

14-109 

6-45 

= 

14-102 

6-24 

= 

14 - 62 

6-46 

= 

14-112 

6-25 

= 

14 - 63 

6-47 

= 

14-113 

6-26 

= 

14 - 64 
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CHAPTER VII 



Chapter VII 


Gita = 

Panchadasi 

Gita = 

Panchadasi 

7 1 = 

13 1 

7-16 = 

10-64 

7 2 = 

13 2 

7 17 = 

10-65 

7 - 3 = 

10-10 

7-18 = 

10-66 

7 4 = 

12-65 

7-19 = 

10-88 

II 

12-66 

7-20 = 

10-57 

7- 6 = 

12-67 

7-21 = 

10 31 

7 7 = 

11-15 

7 22 = 

10-58 

7 8 = 

11-24 

7-23 = 

10-59 

7 9 = 

11-25 

7-24 = 

10- 29 

7-10 = 

11-26 

7 25 = 

10 5 

7 11 = 

ri-27 

7-26 = 

11-11 

7-12 = 

11-28 

7-27 = 

3-99 

7 13 = 

10- 8 

7-28 = 

10-63 

7-14 = 

10- 9 

7-29 = 

10-25 

7-15 = 

10- 7 

7-30 = 

12 93 


Chapter VIII 


Gita = ! 

Panchadasi 

Gita = 

Panchadasi 

8-1 = 

12-89 

8-3 = 

12-91 

8-2 = 

12 90 

8-4 = 

12-92 
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8- 5 = 

14 81 


8 17 

= 

12-52 

8- 6 = 

14-82 


8 18 


12-53 

8 7 = 

14 85 


8-19 

= 

12-54 

8~ 8 = 

14-75 


8-20 


12-55 

8- 9 = 

14-76 


8 21 

= 

10-22 

8-10 = 

14-77 


8-22 

= 

10-86 

8-11 = 

14-78 


8-23 


14-86 

8-12 = 

14-79 


8-24 

= 

14-87 

8-13 = 

14-80 


8-25 


14-88 

8-14 = 

10-27 


8-26 


14-89 

8-15 = 

10-19 


8-27 

= 

14-90 

8-16 =' 

10 23 


8-28 

= 

,14 91 

• 


Chapter IX 



Gita = 

Panchadasi 

Gita 


Panchadasi 

9 1 = 

14- 1 


9- 8 

= 

12- 62 

9-2 = 

14- 2 


9- 9 


12-63 

9-3 = 

14- 3 


9-10 

= 

12-64 

9-4 = 

11-12 


9-11 

= 

11-60 

9-5 = 

11-13 


9-12 

= 

11-61 

9-6 = 

11-14 


9-13 


11-62 

9-7 = 

12-61 


9-14 


10-95 



9-15 

9-16 

9-17 

9-18 

9-19 

9-20 

9-21 

9-22 

9-23 

9-24 


Gita 
10-1 
10-2 
10-3 
10-4 
10-5 
10-6 
10-7 = 
10-8 = 
10-9 = 


CHAPTER IX 


= 10-74 

9-25 

= 11-20 

9-26 

= 11-21 

9-27 

= 11-22 

9-28 

= 11-23 

9-29 

= 10-61 

9-30 

= 10-62 

9-31 

= 10-24 

9-32 

= 10-36 

9-33 

= 10-37 

9-34 


Chapter X 

= Panchadasi Gita 

= 9- 1 

10-10 

= 11-10 

10-11 

= 10-14 

10-12 

11-29 

10-13 

11-30 

10-14 

11-31 

10-15 

11-32 

10-16 

10-15 

10-17 

10-16 

10-18 


10- 48 
10- 32 
10- 85 
10 - 86 
10- 97 
10- -98 
10 - 99 
10-100 
10-101 
10-102 


— Panchadasi 

10- 17 
10-18 

11- 33 
11-34 
11-35 
11-36 
11-37 
11-38 
11-39 
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10-19 

= 

11-40 

10 31 

= 

11-52 

10-20 


11-41 

10-32 

= 

11-53 

10-21 

= 

11-42 

10-33 


11-54 

10-22 


11-43 

10-34 

= 

11-55 

10-23 

= 

11-44 

10-35 

= 

11-56 

10-24 


11-45 

10-36 


11-57 

10-25 

= 

11-46 

10-37 

= 

11-59 

10-26 


11-47 

10-38 


11-58 

10-27 

= 

11-48 

10-39 


11-65 

10-28 

S= 

11-49 

10-40 


11-63 

10-29 

= 

11-50 

10-41 

s= 

11-64 

10-30 

s= 

11-51 

10-42 


11-66 


Chapter XI 


Gita = Panchadasi 

11-1 = 15-1 
11-2 = 15-2 
11-3 = 15-3 
11-4 15-4 

11 _‘; a = lS -5 


Gita =Panchadasi 

11 - 6 = 15 - 6 
11 - 7 = 15 - 7 
11 - 8 = 15 - 8 
11 - 9 = 15 - 9 
11-10 = 15-10 



I'Z chapter XI 


11-11 

= 

15-11 

11-34 

= 

15-34 

11-12 

= 

15-12 

11- 35 

s= 

15-35 

11-13 


15-13 

11-36 


15-36 

11-14 

= 

15-14 

11-37 

s= 

15-37 

11-15 


15-15 

11-38 

= 

15-38 

11-16 

=; 

15-16 

11-39 

= 

15-39 

11-17 

s= 

15-17 

11-40 

= 

15-40 

11-18 


15-18 

11-41 

= 

15 41 

11-19 

=r 

15-19 

11-42 

=; 

15-42 

11-20 

2= 

15-20 

1 1-43 


15-43 

11-21 

= 

15-21 

11-44 

= 

If -44 

1 1-22 

= 

J 5-22 

11-45 

= 

15-45 

11-23 


15-23 

11-46 


15-46 

11 24 

= 

15-24 

11-47 

= 

15-47 

11-25 


15-25 

11-48 

= 

15-48 

11 26 


15-26 

11-49 


15 49 

11-27 

= 

15 27 

11-50 

= 

15 50 

11-28 

= 

15-28 

11-51 

= 

15-51 

1 1-29 


15-29 

11-52 

= 

15-52 

11-30 


15-30 

11 53 

= 

15-53 

11-31 


15-31 

11 54 

= 

15-54 

11-32 

= 

15-32 

11 55 

rr 

15 55 

11-33 


15-33 
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Chapter XII 

Gita =Panchadasi Gita — Panchadasi 

12 - 1 = 10-67 12-11 = 10-81 

12 - 2 = 10-68 12-12 = 10-82 

12 - 3 = 10-69 12-13 = 14 - 6 

12 - 4 = 10 r 70 12-14 = 14 - 7 

12 5 = 10-71 12-15 = 14 - 8 

12 - 6 = 10 -72 12-16 = 14 9 

12 7 = 10-73 12-17 = 14 - 10 

12 8 = 10-78 12-18 = 14 - 11 

12 9 =7 10-79 12-19 = 14-12 

12-10 = 10-80 12-20 =. 14- 4 


Chapter XIII 

Gita = Panchaclasi Gita =Panchada9i 

13 - 1 = 12 - 1 13 - 7 = 12-14 

13 - 2 = 12 2 13 8 = 14-15 

13 - 3 = 12 - 3 13 - 9 = 14-16 

13 - 4 = 12-12 13-10 = 14-17 

13 - 5 = 8-7 13 - 11 = 14-18 

13 - 6 = 12-13 13-12 = 14-19 
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CHAPTER XIII 


13-13 = 12-26 
13-14 = 12-28 
13-15 = 12-29 
13-16 = 12-30 
13-17 = 12-31 
13-18 = 12-32 
13-19 = 12-33 
13-20 = 12-47 
13-21 = 3-19 
13-22 = 12-48 
13-23 = 12-94 
13-24 = 12-51 


13-25 = 10-76 
13-26 = 10-77 
13-27 = 12-34 
13-28 = 12-27 
13-29 = 9-72 
13-30 = 13-53 
13-31 = 12-22 
13-32 = 12-49 
13-33 = 12-50 
13-34 = 12-35 
13-35 = 12-46 


Chapter XIV 


Gita = Panchadasi 
14 -, 1 = 8-1 
14 - 2 = 13 - 3 
14 - 3 = 12-68 
14 - 4 = 12-69 
14 - 5 = 7-41 
14 - 6 = 7-42 

14 - 7 = 7-43 


Gita = Panchadasi 
14 - 8 = 7-44 
14 - 9 = 7-49 
14-10 = 7-50 
14-11 = 7-52 
14-12 = 7-53 
14-13 = 7-54 

14-14 = 14-96 
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14-15 = 
14-16 = 
14-17 = 
14-18 = 
14-19 = 
14-20 = 
14-21 = 


Gita = 
15- 1 = 
15- 2 
•15- 3 
15- 4 
15- 5 
15- 6 
15- 7 
15- 8 
15- 9 
15-10 


14-97 

14-22 = 13-67 

7-55 

14-2? - 13-68 

7-56 

14-24 = 13-69 

7-57 

14_25 = 13-70 

13-72 

14-26 = 13-71 

13-65 

14-27 = 10-21 

13- 66 



Chapter 

XV 

; Panchadasi 

Gita =Panchada»i 

S 8-34 

15_n =,12- 95 

= 8-35 

I 

It 

1 

= 8-36 

15-13 = 11- 17 

= 8-37 

15_14 = 11- 18 

= 8-38 

15_15 = 11- 19 

= 8-39 

15-16 =8-3 

= 12-70 

15-17 « 8- 4 

= 12-71 

tn 

1 

oo 

11 

00 

1 

= 12-72 

15-19 =8-6 

=s 12-73 

15-20 = 12-108 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Cha*' 

Gita = Panchadasi 
16 - 1 = 7-59 
16 - 2 = 7-60 
16 - 3 = 7-61 
16 - 4 = 7-62 
16 - 5 = 7 63 
16 - 6 = 7-58 
16 - 7 = 2-25 
16 - 8 = 2-26 
16 - 9 = 2-27 
16-10 = 2-28 

16 - 11 = 2-29 
16-12 = 2 30 

Chapte 

Gita = Panchadasi 

17 - 1 = 9-28 
17 - 2 = 5-34 
17 - 3 = 3-80 
17 - 4 = 10-60 
17 - 5 - 4-77 


r XVI 

Gita = Panchadasi 
16-13 = 2-31 
16-14 = 2-32 
16-15 = 2-33 
16-16 = 2-34 
16-17 = 2-35 
16-18 = 2-36 

16 - 19 = 2-37 
16-20 = 2-38 
16-21 = 5-20 
16-22 = 5-21 

16 - 23 = 2-15 

16 - 24 = 9-26 

XVII 

Gita = Panchadeai 

17 - 6 = 4-78 

17 - 7 = X 

17 - 8 = 14-71 
17 - 9 « 14-72 
17-10 = 14-73 
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17-11 = 5-35 
17-12 = 5-36 
17-13 = 5-37 
17-14 = 5-38 
17-15 = 5-39 
17-16 = 5-40 
17-17 = 5-41 
17-18 = 5-42 
17-19 = 5-43 


Chapter 

Gita = Panchadasi 
;8- 1 = 5-26 
*18- 2 = 5-27 
18- 3 = 5-28 
18- 4 = 5-29 
18 5 = 5-32 

18- 6 = 5-33-413-11 
18- 7 = 5-40-4 9-3 
18- 8 = 5-51 
18- 9 = 5-52 
18-10 = 5- 8 


17-20 = 5-44 
17-21 = 5-45 
17-22 = 5-46 
17-23 = 13- 6 
17-24 = 13- 7 
17-25 = 13-8 
17-26 =13-9 
17-27 = 13-10 
17-28 = 5-47 


XVIII 


Gita = 'Panchadasi 

18-11 = 

5- 30 

18-12 = 

5- 62 

18 13 = 

5- 58 

18-14 = 

5- 59 

18-15 = 

5- 60 

18-16 = 

5- 61 

18-17 = 

6-100 

18-18 = 

4- 35 

18-19 = 

X 

18-20 = 

12- 23 
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CHAPTER 

XVIII 


18-21 = 

12-24 

18-44 = 

9- 60 

18-22 

12-25 

18-45 = 

9- 18 

18-23 = 

5-12 

18-46 = 

9- n 

18-24 = 

5-13 

18-47 = 

9- 23 

18-25 = 

5-14 

18-48 = 

9- 44 

18-26 = 

5-71 

18-49 = 

13- 43 

18-27 = 

5-72 

18-50 = 

13- 44 

18-28 = 

5-73 

18-51 = 

13- 45 

18-29 = 

+ 

18-52 = 

13- 46 

18-30 = 

6-13 

18-53 = 

13- 47 

18-31 = 

6-14 

18-54 = 

14- 48 

18-32 = 

6-15 

18-55 = 

10- 20 

18-33 = 

^-74 

18-56 = 

9- 46 

18-34 = 

5-75 

18-57 = 

10- 83 

18-35 = 

5-76 

18-58 = 

10- 84 

18-36 = 

2-17 

18-59 = 

8- 11 

18-37 = 

2-18 

18-60 = 

8- 12 

18-38 = 

2-19 

18-61 = 

8- 80 

18-39 = 

2-20 

18-62 = 

8- 81 

18-40 a= 

7-45 

18-63 = 

13-107 

18-41 = 

9-57 

18-64 = 

10- 1 

18-42 = 

9-58 

18-65 * 

10- 2 

18-43 = 

9-59 

18-66 * 

10- 3 
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18-67 = 15-59 
18-68^= 15-60 
18-69 = 15-61 
18-70 =115-62 
^8-71 = 15-63 
18-72 = 15-64 


18-73 = 15-65 
18-74 = 15-67 
“ 18-75 = 15-68 
18-76 = 15-69 
18-77 = 15-70 
18-78 = 15-71 


B (i) 

Panchadasi = Veda (Rigveda) 

1- 67 = 1- 92-10 
1- 69= 1-121-11 


2- 12 = 7-104-l'2 
2- 40 = 40- 17 Yaju 
2- 69 = 19- 37 Yaju 
2- 70 = 34- 3 Yaju 
2- 71 = 1- 89- 8 
2- 72 = 40- 16 Yaju 
2- 98 = 1-164-37 

2- 102 =7-4-4 

3- 60 = 9- 83- 1 
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4- 46 = 10-117- 7 
4- 47 = 5- 44-14 

4-102 = 40- 12 Yaju 
4_103 = 40- 13 Yaju 
4-104 = 40- 14 Yaju 

5. 7 = 1-164-50 


6- 18 = 6- 9-5 

6- 19 = 1-98-1 

6- 20 = 6 9-1 

6- 30 = 40- 7 Yaju 
6- 83 = 6-70-5 


7_ 34 = 40- 6 Yaju 

7^ 48 = 10- 81-5 

7- 98 = 10-117-9 
7_101 = 10-117-6 


8_ 13 a; 7- 86- 6 

8- 14 = 1-164-20 
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8-14 * 1-164-20 

8-16 = 1-164-38 

8-32 = 4- 1- 7 

8-63 = 31 8 Yaju 


9- 15 = 40- 3 Yaju 

9-37 = 1- 164-39 

9 74 = 10-191- 3 

10-11 = 2 12 - 5 

10-12 = 2 - 12 - 1 

10- Ij = 13 - 82- 7 . 
10-13 = 7-1 00 6 
10-39 = 13-121- 1 
10-40 = 4- 1-11 

10-41 = 40- 8 Yaju 

10- 42 = 8- 42- 1 

10-43 = 10- 81 3 

10-44 = 6- 47-18 
10-45 = 4- 2 4-3 Sam 

10-46 = 1-164-46 
10-47 = 3- 55- 3 



CONCORD 


10 - 4 M = 

7 - 82 - 1 

10-50 = 

7 - 82 - 2 

10-51 = 

7 - 83 - 9 

10-52 = 

3 - 55 6 

10-53 = 

7 - 72 -; 5 

10-54 = 

3 55-19 

10-55 = 

5 - 42-11 

10-56 = 

2 - 33-10 

10-91 = 

10 - 82 - 3 

10-92 = 

4 - 25 - 2 

10-93 = 

7 - 88 - 6 

10-94 = 

10 - 177 - 3 

10-96 = 

10 - 87 21 

11 67 = 

1 - 89-10 

12-56 = 

10 - 129-1 

12-57 =■ 

• 10 - 129-2 

12-58 = 

10 - 129-3 

12-59 = 

10 - 129-4 

12-60 = 

10 - 129-5 

12-82 = 

10 - 129-6 
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12-83 = 10-129 7 
12 - 87 = 1-164-4 

12-. 88 = 10- 90-1 

12- 96;= 10- 82-7 
12- 97 = 32- 4 Yaju 
12-105 ^31- 19 Yaju 

12-lOe = 10-177-3 


13-50= 9-113-11 

1 3- 89 = 40- 7 Yaju 

13- 97 = 4- 26-1 

13- 98 = 10-125-1 
13-101 = 32- 11 Yaju 

13- 102 = 40- 2 Yaju 

14- 52 = 6 9-2 

14- 53 = 6- 9-3 

14- 111 = 10-136-4 

15- 66 = 8- 48-3 


B(ii) 

Panchadasi = Atharva-Veda 
10-89 = 8-11 Gatha 
10-90 = 7-12Pri8ni 
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B (iii) 

Panchadasi % Upanisad 
2-10 = Katha 
2 11 = Katha 

2 78 = Chandogya 

3 85 = Vrihad Aranayak 
3 102 = Vrihad Aranayak 

6-22 = Vrihad Aranayak 

^ 7-47 = Swetaswatara 

8-15 = Mundak 
8-17 = Katha 
8-18 = Katha 
8-19 = Katha 
8- 20 = Katha 
8-31 = Swetaswatara 
8 ^0 Katha 
8-41 ^ Kena 
8-42 =5 Katha 
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8-46 = Swetaswatara 
8-47 = Mundaka 
8-48 = Mundaka 
8-49 ^ Taittiria 
8-^50 = Katha 
8-52 = Mundaka 
8-53 = Mundaka 

8- 82 = Vrihad A ran ay ak 

9- 79 = Mundaka 

10-28 = Mundaka 

10- 38 = Swetaswatara 
* 

12 9 = Kena 

12- 10 = Kena 

12- 84 = Kena 

12— 85 = Taittiria 

12- 86 = Kena 

12- 99 = Vrihad Aranayaka 

12-102 = Katha 

12-103 = Vrihad Aranayaka 

12-107 «= Uha 
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13- 30 = Vrihad Aranayaka 

13- 52 = Katha 

13- &8 = Vrihad ^Aranayaka 

13- 90 = Vrihad Aranayaka 

13- 91 = Vrihad Aranayaka 

13- 92 = MuKidaka 

13- 95 = Satapatha Brahmana 

13 96 = do 

B (iv) 

Panchadasi = Mahabharat 
The Santi Parva refers to the Kumbha 
Konam edition of the Mahabharata. The 
other Parvans relate to the Bangabasi 
edition. 

[The figures within the bracket indicate 
page numbers.] 


Chapter I 

Panchadasi = Mahabharat 
1-49 = 10- 1 Santi (12) 
1-59 = 222-58 Santi (358) 



UUNCUKD 


17 


1 f*5 = 26 3(( Simti (^O) 

1 66 = .U2 1 16 Van a (S6.>) 

1 6S = 324 7 Santi (524) 

I 70 = <i 16 Sti-i (1362) 

1 71 =- 27 50 Sant! (42) 

1 72 = 27 53 Santi (42) 

1 73 = 152 55 Santi (245) 

1-74= 2- SStri(1358) 

1 75 = 32 11 Santi (53) 

I 76 = 173 10 Santi (275) 

1 77 = 324- 14 Santi (524) 

1 S2 = 73- 4 Udyog (716) 

1- S4 = 75 23 Udyog (718) 

1-85 = 97- 23 Santi (156) 

1-86 = 97- 14 Santi (156) 

1 - 87 = 98- 71 Santi (159) 

Chapter 11 

Panchadasi = Mahabharat 

2- 4=81 8 Sabha (283) 

2 5 = 16-22 Santi (25) 

2 16 = 233- 4 Vana (501) 



N) to K) l-'J 
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2 21 17<S .15 Saiili (2S(.) 

2 22 = 23 2.S Saiili (.17) 

2-2.1 = 17-' .18 Sinili (276) 

2 .5') = 40 12 UclyoK (67.1) 

2 41= 25 26 Santt (.17) 

2 42 = 180-27 Santi (286) 

2- -K = 158 14 Uclyof- (779) 

2 45 = 61- 10 Santi (101) 

2- 46 = 229 21 Santi (169) 
2-47 = 27-11 Santi (41) 

2-.4S = 27 14 Santi (41) 

2-56 = 244 4 Santi (400) 

2- 57 = 244 5 Santi (400) 

2 58 = 244-- 6 Santi (400) 
2-59 = 119-57 Santi (223) 

2- 60 = 61 8 Santi (101) 

2-61 = 179 9 Santi (288) 

-62 = 179 10 Santi (288) 
-61= 1210 Vana (117) 

- 64 = 2 14 Sauptik (1141) 

-73 = 179- 8 Santi (287) 

74 = 165 9 Santi (261) 

75 = 117 7 Santi (548) 
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2 76 = 165 7 Santi (263) 

2-77 = 280- 4 Santi (447) 

2 70=290 7 Santi (482) 

2 80 = 208 10 Santi (481) 

81 = 265-11 Santi (422) 

82 = 66- 14 Santi (108) 

2-83 = 155 14 Adi (155) 

2 84 = 36 30 UdyoR (665) 

2 85 = 03 0 Santi (151) 

2 86 = 206 6 Santi (470) 

2 87 = 32 lVana(316) 

2 -S8 = 30 3 Vana (313) 

• 2-89 = 30- 38 Vana (3U) 

2-00 = 30 30 Vana (3*4) 

2 -01 = 30 41 Vana (314) 

2-02 = 30- 42 Vana (314) 

2-93 = 30 43 Vana (314) 

2-04 = 31 1 Vana (314) 

2- 05 = 31 7 Vana (314) 

2-07 = 305-20 Santi (402) 
2-00 = 300-29 Santi (484) 
2-100 = 181 12 Vana (441) 
2-101 = 31 41 Vana (316) 





coNrnii n 


2-103 = 20S 41 Vana (478) 
2 107 = 31 33 Vana (315) 

2- 108 = 17'4 6 Santi (287) 

2 109 = 312 128 Vana (563,1 

Chapter III 

Panchadasi = Mahabharat 

3 2 = 156 1 Santi (250) 

3 - 8 = 275-29 Santi U^O) 

3- 11 = 173 Santi (274) 

3 12 = 259 8 Santi (416) 

3-16 = 224-85 Santi (380) 
3*17 = 26- 32 Santi (40) 

3-21 = 257- 18 Santi (415) 

3 23 = 316-17 Santi (514) 
3-29 = 203 7 Santi (321) 

.V30 = 173-37 Santi (276) 
3-31 = X9 8 Adi (98) 

3 33 = 325- 29 Santi (526) 

3- 34 = 221-48 Santi (355) 
3-35 = 173-35 Santi '276) 
3-36 = 176-16 Santi (281) 





3-37 = 3^ -85 Udyog (672) 

3 38 = 176-22 Santi (281) 
3-40 = 330-21 Santi (551) 

3- 41 = 17- 4 Santi (25) 

3 42 = 26 23 Santi (38) 

3 -43 = 282 5 Santi (449) 

3 44 = 176- 20 Santi (281) 
3-46 = 7- 24 Anusas(1847) 

3-47 = 282-12 Santi (449) 
3-4S = 173 33 Santi (Nilkant) 
3-51 = 111-13 Santi (178) 

,3 52 = 135-17 Udyog (760) 
■3-53= 2-27 Vana (28/1) 

3 54 = 178-39 Santi (286) 
3-55 = 27-16 Santi (40) 

3-56 = 25-24 Santi (37) 

3-57 = 174-35 Santi (279) 
3_58 = 173 -47 Santi (276) 
3-61 = 175-22 Santi (280) 
3-62 = 173-46 Santi (276) 

3 -63 = 34-14 Udyog (665) 

3-65 = 19-13 Santi (28) 

3- 66 = 206 -67 Van a (474) 
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3 67 = 282- 3 Santi (449) 
3-68 = 282- 8 Santi (448) 
3-69 = 282 4 Santi (449) 

3 -7(1 = 325-36 Santi (526) 

3 . -71 = 173 64 Santi (277) 
3-72 = 180-29 Santi (286) 

3 73 = 104-12 Santi (167^ 

3 74 = 25- 31 Santi (37) 

3 75 = 39-84 Uclyog (673) 

3-76 = 304 -26 Santi (490' 

3 79 = 91-17 Atli (101) 

3 -SI = 178 18 Santi (286) 
3r-82 = 7-10 Santi 08) 

3 -83 = 178 10 Santi (285) 
3- S4 = 188- 8 Santi (297) 

3 -97 = 210 20 Yana (481 j 
3 98 = 210 19 Vana (481) 

3 -101= 245 5 Santi (401) 

Chapter IV 

Panchadasi = Mahabharat 

4 3 = 36- 4 Santi (59) 

4. - 6 = 19- 1 Santi (28) 
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4 V = 43 26 AswHineilh (2065) 

1- S = 24S 3 Santi (404) 

4 13 = 16 17 Santi (2‘J) 

414 = 16 18 Sa.Ui (29 J 

4 - 15 = 16- 19 Santi (29) 

4 18= 28 -17 Santi (144) 

4 -21 = 13-11 Aswa (2035) 

4_2? = 13 12 Aswa (2036) 

4-23 = 13 13 Aswa (2036) 

4-24= 13 -16 Aswa (2036) 

4 25 = 13-17 Aswa (2036) 

4 27 = 29- 1 Santi (42) 

4-28 = 165-33 Santi (364) 

4-29 = 165- 29 Santi (264) 

4-30 = 274 1 1 Santi (437) 

4-31 = Santi 

4-32 = 165 12 Ssnti (263) 

4-33 = 33-32 Vana (318) 

4-34 = 123 4 Santi (197) 

4-36 = 204-18 Santi (323( 

4-37 = 161- 8 Santi (256) 

4-38 = 178-31 Santi (286) 

4-39 = 176 -25 Santi (281) 



i;oNcoRn 


i 40 = 165 14 Santi (264) 
4-41 = 50- 2 V'ana (315) 

4-42 = 64-1 0 Santi (105) 

4 43 = 32 3 Vana (316) 

4 44 = 32- 4 Vana (316) 

4-45 = 32 7 Vana (316) 

4-48 = 32 8 Vana (316) 

4-49 = 32— 12 Vana (31 6) 

4-5(( = 103-31 Santi (303) 
4-52 = 13 2 Santi (17) 

4-53= 13- 1 Santi (17) 

4-54 = 1 3 - 5 Santi (17) • 

4-‘55 = 13-16 Santi (18) 

4 56 = 33-20 Udyog (656) 

4 57 = 33-22 Vana (318) 

4- 58 = 10-26 Santi (13) 

4-59 = 199-96 Vana (467) 
4-60 = 199 97 Vana (467) 
4-61 = 284-22 Santi (452) 
4-62= 17-13 Santi (26) 

4—63 = 303 - 6 Santi (489) 
4-64 = 325-50 Santi (526) 
4-65 = 18-33 Santi (28^) 



coNt^oni 
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4 66 = 325 44 Santi (526) 

4 67 = 325 45 Santi (526) 
4-6S = 15 27 Santi (23) 

4 -72 = 271 9 Santi (431) 

4 73= 33 23 Vana (31S) 

4 74 = 1711 Santi (26) 

4 -75 = 18-30 Santi (27) 

4.-76= 79-IR Santi 0 30) 

4.71) = l()9 102 Vana (467) 
4 80 = 275 11 Santi (438) 
4-81 = 275 17 Santi (438) 

4 82 = 275 5 Santi (^38) 

4-83 = 275-16 Santi (438) 
4 -84 = 11 24 Santi (15) 

4-85 = 304 10 Santi (489) 
4-86 = 158-36 Santi (254) 
4 -88 = 141-65 Santi (230) 
4 89 = 32 11 Vana (316) 

4-108 = 11-14 Vana (14) 
4-109 = 8- 38 Santi (11) 
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Chapter V 

Panehadasi = Mahai^liarat 
3 3 = 257 7 Santi (415) 

5 4 = 303 2S Santi (4S.S) 

5 <J = 31 2Vana(3l4) 

5 1(1 = 31 5 Vana (314) 

5-11 = 31 6 Vana (314) 

5 15 = 25 24 Santi (3S) 

5 22 = 279-13 Santi (440) 

5 23 = 50 20 Aswa (2071) 

5 24 = 23 iS Santi (377) 

5 *25 = 1M7-12 Santi (297) 

5 49 = 299 22 Santi (317) 

5 53 = 2 24 Sauptik (1 341 

5-54 = 93 Olid yog (730) 

5 -55 = 24- 30 Santi (35) 

5 56 = 339 37 Santi (552) 

5 57 = 77 12 Udyog (719) 

5 63 = 93 -7 Udyog (730) 

5-64 = 142-17 Santi (233) 

5 65 = 312 110 Vana (563) 
5 66 = 41 IS Sabha (251) 
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.s f,7 = 17.V33 Santi (276) 

S- 6S = 79 10 Santi 1 130) 

5 69 = 134- 2 Udyog (75S) 

5 70 = 31 3 Van a (314) 

5_ 77 = 33 97 Udyog (316) 

5 7S = , 27 35 Santi (41) 

5 79 = 24S-37 Vana (510) 

3 80 = 78 S Drona (1045) 

5-81 = 25-20 Santi (36) 

5-82 = 104- 14 Santi (168) 
5-83 = 72 27 Drona (1041) 

' 5-84 = 2-5 Stri (1358) 

5-85 = 134- 6 Udyog ^758) 
5_86 = 19 61 Salya(1290) 

87 = 133 33 Udyog (758) 
-88 = 133- 9 Santi (210) 
-89 = 32 13 Vana (316) 

5 93 = 135-27 Udyog (710) 
5 -94 = 140-23 Santi (226) 
5-95 = 297 3 Santi (480) 

5-96 = 26-31 Santi (40) 

5—97 = 174-15 Santi (278) 

5- 98 = 174- 9 Santi (278) 
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5 - 174-20 Santi (27S) 

5- 101= 259- 5 Santi (254) 

5 l(»2= 33 22 UilyoK (656) 

Chapter \^I 

Panchadasi = Mahahharat 

6 3 = 69 21 Kama (1235) 

6- 4 = 217 Santi (30) 

6 5 = 21- S Santi (30) 

6- 6 = 63 4 Santi (103) 

6- 7 = 109 16 Santi (175) 

6- S = 266 5 Santi (423) 

6 9 = 266 3 Santi (423) 

6 12 = 160 6 Santi (253) 

6 16 = 21 3 Santi (30) 

6 17 = 178 2 Santi (285) 

6 23 = 279-19 Santi (446) 

6- 24 = 26 6 Aswa (2050) 

6 25 = 3- 6 Sauptik ( I 341) 

6 26 = 3 - 3 Sauptik (1341) 

6-27 = 3 7 Sauptik (1341) 

6-28 = 3-11 Sauptik ( 1 341) 
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(,.m= 3-13 Sauptik (1341) 

6- 31 = 265- 20 Santi (423) 

6 32 = 115-25 Anusas(l982) 
6 33 = 212 34 Santi (483) 

6 34 = 151 22 Santi (242) 
6-33 = 3 12 Sauptik (1 341) 

6-36 = 139-91 Santi (224) 
6-37 = 142 11 Santi (233) 
6-38 = 79-21 Santi (131 ) 

6- 3') = 13-4 Santi (17) 

6-40 55 265- 12 Santi (422) 

6 4l = 265 -13 Santi (422) 

6 42 = 265- 7 Santi (1-22) 

6 43 = 265- 8 Santi (422) 
6-44 = 265 -18 Santi (423) 

6 45 = 265-20 Santi (423) 

6 46 = 32-59 Salya (1305) 

6-47 = 106-18 Santi (171) 
6-48 = 325- 9 Santi (540) 
6-49 = 265-17 Santi (422) 
6-50 = 19 20 Santi (29) 

6 51 = 19 -21 Santi (21) 

6 52 = 160-24 Santi (255) 
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~ 59 H Saiiti (97) 

6 54 = 19 3 Asvv.i (201 I) 

0 55 = 29S 1 Saiiti (4N1) 

h 56 =-' 3 4 Sau)>tik ( I 34 I ) 

6 57 = 25 27 Santi (37) 

6 5S = 274 35 Santi (4‘IS) 
6-59 = 329-S5 Santi (536) 
6^60 = 17<S 38 Santi (286) 
6-61 = 21 2 Santi (30) 

6-62 = 273 -27 Santi (436) 
6-63 = 33 -36 Ud (656) 

6 64 = 130-19 Santi (206) 

6 ()6 = 33 34 Udy()t( (656) 

6- 68 = 251-^ 5 Santi (408) 

6 69 270 6 Santi (430) 

6 70 = 325-126 Santi (529) 
6-71 = 245 22 Santi (401) 

^“73 = 158-20 Santi (253) 

6~78 = 113-19 Anus (1981) 
6-79 = 38-14 Aswa (2061) 

6-80 = 268 9 Santi (426) 

6-81 = 265-25 Santi (423) 

6- 82 = 335 48 Santi (545) 
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f)-S5 = 286-17 Santi (424) 

6 S6 = 286 18 Santi (424) 

(y v(7 = l-ll 12 V'ana (366) 
r> H8 = 131 11 Van a (366) 
f, 86 = 131 13 Vana (366) 

C, = 83 12 Santi (137) 

6 <>l = 128 46 Lltlyof? (733) 
6-62 = 62 12 Sal)ha (268) 

(y = 32 16 Santi (33) 

= 33 30 Santi (87) 

1)5 = 106 32 Santi (173) 

. ri-66 = 278 20 Santi (443) 
6-67 = 34 -13 Santi (1^3) 

6- 66 = 17 -9 Santi (26) 

6 101 = 31 12 Santi (31) 

6-102 = 31 13 Santi (31)' 

6-103 = 31 17 Santi (31) 

6-105 = 15 49 Santi (24) 

6-106 = 270 7 Santi (430) 

6-107 = 274 34 Santi (437) 
6 108 = 7 -34 Santi (9)- 

6 106 = 213 22 Santi (343) 
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Chapter VII 

Panchadasi = Mahahharat 

7 2 = 142 8 Santi (233) 

7 3=13(1 6 Santi (2(16) 

7 4=1 18 10 Adi (122) 

7 5 = 142 20 Santi (233) 

7 6 = 20S 3 Van a (477) 

7 7= 314 16 Santi (512) 

7 8 = 268 37 Santi (427) 

7 0= 181 5 Vana (441) 

7 10 = 181 6 Vana (441) 

7 11 = 151 -27 Vana (415) 
7 '12 = 109 4 Santi (174) 

7 14 = 109 5 Santi (175) 

7 15 = 109 17 Santi (175) 
7- 16 = 109 21 Santi (175) 
7 17 = 109 23 Santi (175) 
7 19 = 266 6 Santi (423) 

7 20 = 109 6 Santi (174) 

7 21 = 293-19 Santi (474) 
7 22 = 20- 9 Santi (30) 

7 23 = 109 22 Santi (175) 
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7 -24 = 78 43 Santi (129) 

7-25 = 273- 5 Santi (435) 

7-26 = 278-20 Santi (445) 

7-27 = 69-85 Kama (1236) 

7-28 = 268- 53 Santi (428) 

7-29 = 75-21 Santi (125) 

7-30 = 19 2 Santi (28) 

7-31= 19 3 Santi (28) 

7-32 = 275-58 Santi (440) 

7-33 = 79 15 Santi (130) 

7 -36 = 216- 4 Santi (346) 

7 37 = 6 1 XJdyog (632) 
7-38= 6- 2l]dyog4632) 

7-30 = 33-67 Van a ^319) 

7-40 = 280 2 Santi (446) 

7-46 = 275-46 Santi (440) 

7-51 = •36- 7 Aswamedh (2059) 
7-64 = 33-53 Vana (319) 

7-65 = 109-10 Santi (174) 

7 67 = 179 5 Santi (287) 

7-68 = 179 4 Santi (287) 

7-69 = 134- 9 Santi (211) 

7 . 70 = 90 96 lid yon (728) 



(■;( iNPOHn 


7-71 = 133 <> Udyog (757) 

7-72= 16 11 Sabha (232) 

7 73 = 14 -59 Santi (20) 

7 74 = 140- 11 Santi (225) 

7 75 = 135 13 Udyo" (760) 
7 76 = 15 32 Santi (23) 

7 77 = 15- 33 Santi (22) 

7 7S = 15 2 Santi (22) 

7 71) = lot) 34 Santi (175) 

7 SO = 140 62 Santi (227) 

7 SI = SS 13 Santi ( 144)’ 
7 S2 = 34 15 lldyog (660) 

7 S3 = 71-16 Santi (IIS) 

7 S4 = 50 24 Aswa (2071) 

7.-S5 = 50 30 Aswa (2071) 

7 S6 = 111 66 Santi (179) 
7.-S7 = 111-67 Santi (179) 

7 SS = 140 37 Santi (226) 
7-S9 = 15 -3S Santi (23) 

7-90 = 23 53 Santi (33) 

7 91 = S- 12 Santi (10) 
7-92 = 134 -12 Ud yog (759) 
7 93 = 33 21 Vana(31S) 



(X»Ni;ORJ) 


7 20 SSanti(.O)) 

7 <.)5 37 3.S Udy<.j,' (668) 

7 96 = 134 4 Saiiti (211) 

7 97 = 339 41 Santi (553) 

7 99 = 8 24 Saiiti (K*) 

7 -1 00 = 199 5 Van a (465) 

7 102 = 109 14 i5anti (175) 
7 103 = 8 26 Santi (10) 

7 104 = 10 21 Santi (13) 

7 105 = 10 27 Santi (13) 

7 106 = 265 4 Santi (422) 

7 107 = 1 32 4 Santi (209) 

7 108 = 8-8 Santi (9) 

7 109 = 12-8 Santi (15) 


7 110 — - 8-35 Santi (10) 


Chapter V'lll 

I’anchatlasi = Mahabharat 

S- 9 = 151 35 Santi (242) 
8 21 = 204-35 Santi (323) 
8 22 = 266 12 Santi (423) 





N 23 = 204 36 Saiiti (323) 
8-24 = 256- 7 Santi (414) 

8 25 = 306 49 Santi (495) 

8 26 = 311 20 Santi (507) 

8 27 = 212 27 Vana (483) 

8 28 = 256 10 Santi (414) 

8 43 = 40 5 A sw a (2062) 

8 44 = 40 13 Aswa (2062) 

8 45 = 334- 32 Santi (543) 
8-51 = 243- 23 Santi (399) 

8 -54 = 202 9 Santi (320) 

8- .55 = 202 2 Santi (320) 

8-56 = 202- 3 Santi (320 j 
8-57 = 252- 8 Santi (410) 

8 60 = 204-37 Santi (323) 

8 61 = 42 63 Aswa (2064) 

8 64 = 48 6 Aswa (2069) 

S 65 = 50-16 Aswa (2071) 

8 66 = 48- 7 Aswa (2069) 

8 67 = 50-^15 Aswa (2071) 

8-71 = 77 5 Uilyog (7l8) 

8 72 = 27 42 Santi (41) 

8 73 = 19 23 Santi (29) 
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S -74 = 13 7 Saiili (17) 

,S-75 = 5(t -14 Aswa (2071) 

8 76 = 241-20 Saiui (306) 

8- 77 = 329 20 Santi (534) 

Chapter IX 

Panchadasi = Mahabharat 
i). 4 = 142 22 Santi (233) 

•) 6 = 180-11 Adi (173) 

9 7= 8 -10 Santi (1 0) 

9- 8 = 139 21 Santi (221) 

9 = 82 -1 8 UdyogT722) 

y i(( = 95 48 Udyog (733) 

9 11 = 180- 9 Adi (173) 
9-12 = 14-58 Santi (20) 

9-13= 15 9 Santi (22) 

9 14= 69-19 Kama (1235) 
9-16 = 3- 18 Sauptik (1342) 

y -17 = 3 19 Sauptik (1342) 

9-27 = 238 99 Santi (393) 

9 -29 = 270 10 Santi (430) 

9 30 = 270 11 Santi (430) 





31 - 270 12 Sami (430) 

'> 32 = 265 6 Sami (422) 

0 33 = 16 6 Santi (24) 

6-34 = 266-20 Santi (424) 

6 36 = 26s 21 Santi (426) 

6 3S = 256 15 Santi (423) 

6 36 = 220-26 Santi (Nilkanlli) 
«> 40 = 156- 19 Santi (251) 

6-41 = 196-103 Vana (467) 

6 42 = 134 2 Santi (210) 

0 43= f,3 5 Santi (103) 

0 45 = 141- 60 Santi (231) 

6 *47 = 334-24 Santi (542) 

6 48 = 24S 13 Santi (405) 
6-46= 61 2 Adi (101) 

6-50= 61 3 Adi (101) 

6 51= 61 4 Adi (101) 

6 52 = 61- 5 Adi (101) 

6- 53 = 33- 5 Aswa (2056) 

9 54 = 274-14 Santi (437) 

9 55 = 18- 28 Santi (27) 

9 56 = 275 6 Santi (438) 

9 61 = 3 20 Sauptik (1342) 



cfiNconn 
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'> 62 = 34 41 Udyog (666; 

t> 63 = 1S6 7 Santi (296) 

9-64 = 192 25 Hanti (304) 

<j 65 = 65 26 Santi (107) 

() 66 = 73 24 Santi (120) 

*> 67 = 17 1-5 Santi (26) 

9 6S = 2 75 Van a (2S9) 

<; 69 = 2 76 Vana (2S9) 

I) _7S = 145 7 Santi (237) 

ij.-SO = 63- 1 Santi (103) 

ij HI = 63 2 Santi (103) 

’ 9 S2 = 65 29 Santi (107) 

i)-S3 = 62- 26 Santi (162) 

i>_84 = 62 27 Santi (I (t2) 

y-S5 = 41 31 Adi (55) 

<j ..S6 = 56-40 Santi (S9) 

o_H 7 = 56 41 Santi (S9) 

9-8, S = 29 54 I'dyng (652) 

9 -89 = 104 23 Santi (168) 
9_90 = 104-24 Santi (16S) 
9-91 = 7-40 Santi (9) 

9- 92 = 7.S--.30 Santi (12-5) 

9 93 = 207-23 Vana (476) 
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y- i>4 = 130 29Santi (206) 

9 95 = 207 26 Vana (476) 

9 96 = 207 30 Santi (476) 

9 91 = 1 5 20 Santi (22) 

y = 15 21 Santi (23) 

9 99 = 15 22 Santi (23) 

9 - 100 = 32 6 Santi (52i 

9 101 = 15-23 Santi (23) 

9 102 = 15 25 Santi (23) 

9 103 = 15 26 Santi (23) 

0 104= 15-14 Santi (22) 

0 105 = 26 33 Santi ^0) 
y'106 = 15 28 Santi (23) 

y 107 = 274-37 Santi (437) 
y 108 = 5y 55 Santi (Oy) 

Chapter X 

Nil 

Chapter XT 

Nil 
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Chapter XII 

Paiiehailasi = IMahabhiiral 

12 4 - 212 54 Santi (342) 

12 6 = 201 5 Santi(31'J) 

12 7 = 307-.S6Saiui HW) 

12 S = 307-87 Santi (466) 
12-11 = 43 40 Aswa (2066) 

12-15 = 307-60 Santi (466) 
12 16 = 48 6 Aswa (2066) 

12 17 = 48-10 Aswa (2066) 

12-18= 41- 11 Aswa (2066) 

12-16 = 254-24 Santi (413) 
12-20 = 50-11 Aswa (2071) 

12-21 = 201 3 Santi (320) 

12 36 = 361 4 Santi (602) 

12- 37 = 201 6 Santi (316) 

12-38 = 201 7 Santi (320) 

12 39 = 201 20 Santi (320) 

12 40 = 201 -21 Santi (320) 
12-41 = 19-11 Aswa (2041) 

12-42 = 162 -50 Santi (304) 
12-43 = 50 9 Aswa (2071) 

12-44 = 50-10 Aswa (2071) 
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12 45 = l'>.Z 52 Saiili (5(I5) 
12 74 = 200 12 Santi (3 IS) 
12 75 = 200 13 Santi (3 IS) 
12 76 = 252 5 Santi (410) 

12 77 = 1S5 23 Santi 1265) 
12 SI = ISO 34 Santi l2S6) 
12 11)0 = 212 36 Santi (342) 


Clianti r XI 11 
I’ancliaOa^ii = iMahalili.irat 
13-15 = 177 13 Santi (2.S4) 
13 17 = 32 15 Aswa (2055) 

13 .IS = 104 48 Santi (166) 
13 -16 = 32 8 Aswa (2055) 

13- 20 = 32-16 Aswa (2055) 

13 25 = 44 21 Aswa (2066) 

1 3 26 = 44 22 Aswa (2066) 
13- 28 = 294 37 Santi (477) 
13- 29 = 19 32 Aswa (2042) 

13-32 = 337-40 Santi (549) 
13-33 = 337-41 Santi (549) 
13 34 = 199 11 Santi (316) 

13 35 = 165- 44 Santi (265) 
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13-36 = 339 44 Santi (553) 
13- 3S = 234- 34 Satiti (379) 

13 39 = 165 -46 Santi (265) 
13-40 = 247 II Santi (403) 

13 41 = 19 24 Aswa (2041) 
13 -4S = 91 9 Adi (101) 

13 -49 = 135 -30 Santi (295) 

1 3 51 = 269 16 Santi (42S) 
13_64 = 195- 36 Santi (304) 

13 SO = 35 14 Aswa (205S) 

13 S6 = 250 23 Aswa (407) 

. 1 3- S7 = 250 24 Aswa (408) 
13-94 = 25 19 Santi (.36) 

13 99 = 32-11 Aswa (2055) 
13 -100 = 32 16 Aswa (2055) 

13-103 = 133 17 UdyoK (757) 
13 104 = 133 -16 Udy,.!- (757) 


Chapter XIV 
Panchadasi = Alahabharat 
14 5 = 312 117 Vana (563) 

14-13= 9-24 S.inti (12) 
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CONfORII 


14 2! = 19 27 Santi (2041 ' 

14-22 = 312-121 Vana(563) 
14 23 = 139 88 Santi (224) 
14 24 = 19 5 Aswa (2041) 

14- 25 = 236 IS Santi (386) 
14 26 = 236 11 Santi (386) 
14 27 = 236 15 Santi (386 1 
14-28 = 236-16 Santi (3S6) 
14 29 = no 4 Santi (176) 
14- 30 = 110-23 Santi (176) 
14 -31 = 110 -16 Santi (176) 
14-32 = 110 21 Santi (176! 
14-33 = 284 7 Santi (451) 

14-34 = 29 9 Van a 

14. 35 = 140 66 Santi (227) 
14 -36 = 33 54 Udyog: (657) 

14-37 = 72- 59 Udyog (715) 

14- 38 = 34-37 Udyog (660) 

14 39 = 204 -45 Van a 
14- 40 = 191-28 Santi (303) 
14 -41 = 19 2 Aswa (2041) 

14-43 = 251-12 Santi (408) 
14-44 = 35-18 Aswa (2057) 



CONCORD 


14-45 = 21 5 Santi (30) 

14-46 = 25- 15 Santi (38) 

14-47 = 25 -14 Santi (38) 

14 4‘J = 251 21 Santi (40‘*) 

14 50 = 18 -31 Santi (23) 

14-84 = 36 13 llclyog(6f,5) 

14 -104 = 65 -38 Santi 
14-105 = 179-21 Santi (288) 

Chapter XV 

Panchadasi = Mahabharat 
1 5 72 = 24 1 Bhismn (Nilkantha) 

15 73 = 24- 1 Bhisma(Nilka*ntha)(S33) 
15-74 = 24-- 1 Bhisma (Nilkantha) (833) 
15-75 = 293 10 Santi (474) 

15-76 = 36-10 Santi (59) 

15 78 = 43 - 2 Bhisma (913) 

15-79 = 43- I Bhisma (913) 

15-80 = 335-44 Santi (545) 

15- 81 = 336- 6 Santi (545) 

15-82 = 1-268 Adi (15) 
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B (v) 

Panchadasi = Alanu 


3 

26 

= 

4 160 

3 

96 

= 

2 99 

4 

2(1 

= 

2 2 

4 - 

70 

= 

2 96 

5 

4S 


4 235 

S- 

too 

= 

9 300 

6 

21 

= 

S 92 

7 

13 

= 

4 256 

7 

IS 

= 

S 103 

7- 

35 

= 

12 113 

7* 

66 

= 

4 33 


20 


11 235 

9 

21 

= 

11 236 

9 

35 


4 174 

9 

75 

= 

3 70 ( 

9 

77 

= 

3- 71 

13 

105 


2 100 


B (vi) 

Panchadasi = Piirana 
2 67 = Muktika 

2 6S = Muktika 
2 96 = Uttara Gita 

2 105 = Muktika 
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IS — I hail in. I hi I 111 II 
S 45 ~ NaiM\iina 
5 = Pailina Parana (Siva (Jila) 

() 9S = Yoj^a Siklia 
6-110 = PaJma Parana 
S- 62 = Yoga Siklia 

0 - 39 = N’ishnu Parana 

9 76 = Kalki Parana 

1 0 26 = Uttara (iita 

12- 5 = Uttara (iita 2-4 3 

12- 7S = Siva Gita (Padina Parana) 

12 - 79 = Siva Gita (Padina Parana) 

12- so = Radra Hridaf 

12-101 = I’ripura Tapani 

12- 104 = Siva Gita 

13- 22 = Siva Gita (hadina Parana) 

13 24 = Jivan Makli Gita 

13- 37 = Maktika 

13- 106 = Uttara Gita 

14- 51 = Siva Gita 13-29 

14- 54 = Jivan Makti Gita 1-2 

14- 83 = Bhagavat 
15 58 = Bhagavat 
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CUNt’URU 


- 51 
52 
55 

54 

55 
104 

-106 
13 
22 
3 24 
3 - 25 
3 30 

3 40 

3- 50 


B (vii) 


Pitnchail.isi — Yojiavashisla 


2 

V 34 

3 59 = 4 

- 35 3 

3 

'J5 2(1 

3 64 = 6 

33 35 

3 

112 I'J 

5 9(1 = 2 

7 5 

5 

•12 12 

5 91 = 2 

S 6 

5 

92 15 

5 • 92 = 2 

S 17 

2 

13 34 

5 105 = 6 

122 6 

2 ~ 

1 3 35 

6 104 = 4 

21-57 

3 

14 21 

12 9<S = 5 

S 12 

6 

44 3 

13 14 = 5 

22 40 

5 

23-27 

13 16 = 5 

22 37 

3- 

66 3 

13 21 = 4- 

30 46 

1 

16- 3 

13 23 = 5 

73 35 

4 

57 36 

13- 42 = 5 

35 38 

5 - 

25- 9 

13- 93 = 4 

27 23 


B (viii) 

Gita = Karika 
S 20 = 1 33 
S 30 = 1 37 
8-33 = 1 46 


B (ix) 

Panchadasi = lantra 
~ ^"^^ndilya Upanishat 
^5-77 = Mahanirvan I'antra 



BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

THE SCRIPTURE OF THE ARYAN SERIES 


A. Veda 

1. VAIDIK GITA 

Selected Riks of the Veda arranKod into IS 
Chapters on the principl.s of Jnana, bhakti and 
Karma Yogas. 

Text inDevanagari and Translation in English. 

Price— as. 8/- 

(Samarth Bharat Press, 947 Sadashiv Peth ^ 

Poona 2 ) 

B, Atharva-Veda 

1. PRISNI-GATHA ( ) • 

or the Hymns of Ramachandra and Zarathustra. 
Text inDevanagari and Translation in English. 

Price— as. 8 

Cherag Office, P.O. Navsari (Bombay) 

2. GATHA (nwr) 

or the Hymns of Zarathustra. 

Text in Devanagari, Prose order in Sanskrit, 
Word notes according to Panini, Translations in 
EngHsh and Gujrathi. 

Price--Rc. l/- 
Cherag Office, P.O. Navsari, (Bombay) 
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C. Parana 

1. PANCA-DASI GITA ( ififlT ) 

or 

'I’he Gita re-arranged into 15 Chapters accord- 
ing to the principles of Jnana, llhakti and Karma 
Yogas -with th^^ Riks of Veda interspersed. 

Text in Sanskrit, with Translation and Exposi- 
tion in English. 

Price — Re. 8/8 
(Samarth Bharat Press, 947 Sadashiv Peth, 

Poona 2) 

D. Pitaka 

1. DHAMMAPADAM ( > 

or the Gospel of Gautama Buddha in 30 Chapters. 

(In preparation) 

2. MULA SU TRA ( ) 

or the Gospel of Vardhamana Jina in 30 Chapters. 

( In preparation ) 

E. Agama 

1. GITA GOVINDAM ( ) 

or the Gita of Guru Govinda Sinha- 
Text in Devanagari and Translation in English. 

Price — as. 4 
(Granthi Jagat-Sudhar (iurudwara, 
Rash Vihari Avenue, Calcutta) 
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F. Expository 

1. ETHICAL CONCEPTIONS of the GATHA 
with Introduction by Dr. BhagavanDas. 

An exposition of the Philosophy of Mazda 
Yasna. 

Price — Rs. 2 /- 


J. B. Karanis Sons, 

220-22 Barabazar, Fort, Bombay. 


2. ( Bengali ) 

i, e, Aguressive Vedicism or thc^mutual rela- 
tion between Hinduism, Parsi-ism and Sikhism. 

Price— as. 5 
(Mohanta, Adim Gurudwara, 
San^attola, Dacca) 







